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ABSTRACT 

This volume contains both literature from South Asia 
and articles about South Asian literature. The first article consists 
of an interview with a leading Pakistani poet, N.«. Bashed, who 
discusses modern Urdu literature. Other articles are: "Five 
•Dangerous' Books"--on censorship ip East Pakistan — by P. Sarkar; 
"Baluchi Language and L-iterature" and "Pashto Language and 
Literature" by A. Bausani; "Sindhi Literature" by A. Schinmel; and 
"Ahmed Ali and 'Twilight* in Delhi'"— the genesis of a Pakistani 
novel — by D.D. Anderson. Literary selections, translated into - 
English, include nine poems by N.M. Hashed; three- poems by Z. Haider; 
and feix stories-^!«The Brock" by A. Husain, "The Taie of a 'Tulsi* 
TreeJ by S. Waliullah,, "Ghaazi Hard" by G. Abbas, "'The Bain" by A. 
Al-A3ad, "Conspirators" by E. Sajjad, and "Of Blackened Face" by J. 
Abro* The volune also contains three literary reviews by J. P. GemiM, 
R. Ger-ulaitis, and H. Moayyad. (JM) ^ 
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N, M, RASHED 



V ' Leading Pakistani poe 

■^^.^ speaks out on modem 

Urdu literature 



Mahftl: Although your name is intimately associated with the "new" poetry 
of Urdu, you are .not considered a "Progressive" poet. How would you 
describe your poetry, .esgecially in contradistinction to the Progressive 
poetry of Che late Thirties a^d Forties? In,mucl/of your poetry, you show 
a definite Western influence.' Which Western n^ts influenced you most and 
why? 



t4r. Bashed: The movement for the "new" poetry with which I 'am associated 
was tn the first instanpe a step towards the liberation of Urdu poetry from 
the tyranny of form; and, secondly, it* aimed at bringing poetry qloser to 
the realities of modern life. The ghazal, the most common traditional 
verse form, had served a very good purpose , over the centuries, but had 
largely becoifie inert both in form and {content. It was. on the one hand a 
prisoner of rhyme and meter; and, on the other, was hidebound by certain 
standardized symbols, images and myths, which contii^ued to repeat themselves 
from poet to poet. In the ghazal, it was always the same hungering lover - 
talking of his unending suffering to an ever-indl>f ferent, cruel beloved, 
and in this seeking his personal catharsis. The beloved, in turn, was some- 
times a harlot <who could ever talk of his love to ^ noble woman relegated 
to the harem?), and more often a male companion in a^omosexual relationship; 
a feudal lord, on whom the poet "largely depended for his' existence; a spirit- 
ual leade;r; of, when the poet soared a little>igher , a nJale-God, with the 
usual Quranic attributes of the Divine BeiEfg, rkrfging from the pjTofoundest 
love and kindness to. extreme injustice arid Unkindi)4ss. 

A part of the,s^bolism of the ghazal, built around the imaginary "love 
•affairs" o^thel>ulbul, or nightingale, and the rose, and the moth and the ^ 
candle, anfl around the relationship between the saqi^ or the cup-bearer, 
and the ev^-^thir>ty drunkards,, had, over this long perl.od of ti©e, become 
an extravagarnrclich^. _ The myths, mostly drawn from storieToT t\e QurSn, 
which are practically the same as those of the Bible, or from othe*r Islamic 
lore, constantly repeated themselves;! the Fall bf Adam; th^assion of Moses; 
the iconoclasm of Abraham and his Mfiance of Nimrod; Christ 'as a super- 
healer; the Virgin ^ary as a paragon of chastity; Joseph's masculine charm 
and the illicit love Potiphar's wife for him; Mansflr HallSj , who was 
hanged for decla/ting himself "the Finite Truth"; Uie'Trove of Majnfln for 
Laila, the Arab.^^uty^ the love and sacrifice afFarhSdX for Shlrln, the 




Persian queen; and 30 on and so forth. 

These myths and symbols had together lent some semi-ethical texture to the 
cradicional poetry; and the traditional poets, in their discourses about 
their suffering souls, had also evinced some understanding of the psychology 
of love and jealousy and its influence on man's spirit .alternately subli- 
mating and corr»upting - and had developed some kind of humanistic approach 
to life, which should rank some of them, such as Ghalib, among the world's 
great teachers 

But this complex of myths and symb'Ms.,^ as I ha^e alrea.dy said, had\ alireidy 
become jarringly repetitive, and had retwi#red Urdu poetry out of tiitie with 
the times, as even Hali, the first "modern Lhs^u poet had felt, more than half 
a centaury ago. Particularly, it no longer helpfe^in an interpretation of 
human Equations m the light of modern experience/Njr in relating poetry to 
the nei^Iy emerging social, political and economic problems. The problem of 
the "new" poet thus was, firstly, to write "as himself ,\or as an individual 
rather than a type ;^^ and, secondly, to talk about the suffering soul of 
mankind as a whcle ,^^'rather than of a chronically unhappy iVver . New sources 
of knowledge had opened up new themes and new visions of reaiity, and the 
new poet was obliged to bring his new sensitivity to bear on \^em. Any 
other cours^e would have been utterly unrealistic ^ 

I have talked at some length about the nature of our traditional p^et 
that ypu*would understand the nature of the "revolt** of the new poe 
against it. new spirit in Urdu poetry was inevitable, as much aa it 

was inevitable in the poe^y of any other language. It simultaneously\threw 
up three poets, who in their different ways sought to interpret jnodern life. 
Miraji made bold experiments witiT^r^n, brpught the language .of*^ poetry clioser 
to everyday speech, and unravelled some of 4^ie myst'eries of the subcons^c^ous 
in the light of the new psychoanalytical discovei:les ; Faiz, using most/^f the 
traditional clicjie^, symbols and jnyths, even as Iqbal -had dC)ne , . eviit^d a/'new 
emotional response to current human problems in line with *the^sopialist, 'doc- 
trine; and I, m my^^small way, experiment irj^ with new rhyme -ari^ngements , 
tried .to stress /some of the current problems, the foremost apkmg them 4of me 
being the ^lien rule, religious dogmatism, moral repression^, etc., whiclts^ad 
continuously dwarfed the Asian soul; and to achieve this'i I drew upon my 
personal experience alone, rather than the experience of others or' on ariy 
ulterior doctrine - * ' • / '2 

Since we thr^e began to write, a large number '"O'f'....other poets have carried 
forward the nfew trends in "dif.ferent measure - some stressing the form, some 
the diction, some rhe content. But, while the ghazal still" lingers , the 
efforts of the new poets have largely rid' Urdu poetry, even the gha^aV^ of 
m6st of its traditional trappings giving it a new lease on life, a fresh' 
air to breathe m and A courage to explore new paths. * . 

Wifthouc any attempt to provide a solution for them, I, have tried to respojid 
to the moder.n Asian's problems, both emotionally and intellectually, through 
an esthetic and moral release from the past, even a rejection of if. The 
Progressives, as a rule, were not directly concerned with a breakaway from 
the pa.st as such; and secondly, they insisted on a single-minded ideological 
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purp-ose of poXcry, as a truth unarguable and evident. Some of my poems 
Ipth iny^a^ar'a (That Which Is Beyond), the first collection, and in Irdn min 
Aayzcco-i-i {k Stranger in Iran), the^second collection, have no doubt some 
points' of reseml^lance in their content with the poetry of the Progressives; * 
.but the main point of difference lies in our approach to life and its prob- 
lems . 

While they stood fot a complete suspension of choice on the part of the " 
writer, in favor of a preconceived doctrine, I believed that a poet who is 
honest to his craft, must write in the light of his individual perceptions 
alone My poetry is^ot devoid of a personal ideology and af> intense 
sensitivity to human situation, but it is not linked to any politickl do(^trine 
imposed from outside. A^i^le the Progressives had a single yardstick' to ' 
measure every human situation, I preferred .to react to them in the light of 
my personal experience and the sense of values born out of that experience. 
I believe that reality has more than one shade, and their reflection in 
literature must depend ei>tirely on a writer's own sucer-sensibility ' The 
most manifest streak of my poetry is thus the confidence in individual per- 
ception, even in the -aberrant, -ep^tic self of man, which, I think, more than 
his righteous self can provide answers to human questions. 

T 

Furthermore, unlike the poetry of Faiz, there is no profusion of sensuous 
afreets in my poetry, because I feel that suqh effects either distract from 
the main thenje or obscure the reader's vision. Also, unlike Alf Sardar 
Jafri, another well-known Progressive poet, I neither tf^rangue, nor preach; 
nor do I in4ulge in common sentimentalism, as many lesser Progressive poets 
did. I try to achieve my communication through 'concrete images contained 
within a 'poetic substance. Some poems, p'ar ticularly those about Iran during 
the War, were even deliberately Bare and austere in comparison with the 
poetry o-f Faiz and a few others. ' 

As re.gards your ques t ion- about the Western influences on my poetry, I suppose 
many wi^rs-of my generation could not avoid-^-tliejn: in fact, it is surpris- 
ing. that we could r^ain some of the Eastern influences! It is difficult to 
say which of the >Jestern poets influenced me most, and even more difficult 
to say why. Ixlo not claim any special erudition in Western "poetry, but I 
have nibble^t many English poets, and at some Eyropean poets in their " 
•English t3?^nslations. Irohically, though, the Western poets I have 'read the 
most h^e influenced me th^J^t. It is, therefJke, a wrong presumption 
that -in or-der to get to the mearfring of a poet, one should first examine his 
reading list. The Western influen^ on our society and literature did not 
enteV through l/estern literature alone: the movies, the radio, the news- 
papers, and mast of all the Western -system of education, played a large role 
in our pers'bpali ties and our way of thinking and thus our literary creations. 
All this brought about'"a new consciousness , among us which went a long way 
towarj^s transforming our classical. oriental sensitivity into a modern, rather 
semi-Western sensitivity. L caajjot blamfany Western poets for my failings. 
I just had them. . 



y.ahfil: Your works', particularly Mauam, have ^ come under fire from the 
Progressive camp. What Is the nature of their' crie'icism of your works? 
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P.dshbd; The cricicis^ of the Progressives against my poetry largely 
stemmed from my independent attitude towards, literature and life, but most 
of their criticism was tased on certain poems- sin my second collection, Iran 

Acnabi, rather than exclusively on p'dems ±h,MiSi}am. It is difficult 



rul^ 



or moral and social repres- 



to bjeiieve that in my cpndemriation of a] 

siSn and of religious dogmatism, the Progre^s^^ves^vdid not. discover some^ 
elements in their own way of' thinking. In factvurkil the publication of 
the second collection, in which l' had c'rit icized sbmfe of their most cherished 
idolSj_ manv^rogressives even claimed me as one of th^tv>. But, they soori 
realized that I was not talking in their terms, nor inxthelo: Islnguage , Some 
of the poems in 'lauara and many in Irdn ^^n Ajnahi were outspbi^nly opposed 
to the Progressive thought; in these I had read tendencies towar^3N;total- 
itarianism and regimentation. It was thus inevitable that I should D^come 
versona grata with them as a group and mak6 it easier for them to 
me for my other failings. Yet, it goes to theilr ^edit, as" well as my own^ 
'that our friendship has always continued on indivi:dual basis. 



* Beginning with Krishan Chandar, who had' otherwise contributed a use'ful 
Introduction co Mdixira^ many dubbed me as "escapist." Krishan was at least 
generous enough to call it a "negative escapism," implying that it was a 
kind' of "strategic Retreat" on my part in order to continue the "fight*" 
But other Proguessive "critics" conveniently dropped the qualifying word. 
Even Krishan Chandar^ verdict was based on four or five poems, particularly 
Raqs (A Dance), Bekar&n ^Rdt he Sanndte M^n (In the Endless Silence of a 
Boundless Night), and KhUdkushi (Suicide). 



>3ow these poems were no^ escapist poems ^at all in the Sense that, they were, 
neither autobiographical (in spite of the use of the first person singular), 
nor Were they intended to provide any justification for escapism* At their 
worst, they were dramatic monologues, in the manner of Browning, let us say,- 
which, in voicing the thoughts or describing the plight of three escapists 
of different type, were designed to bring out the sadness of escapisms To 
describe an "evil" is not to adore it. They were thus a part of thq grotes- 
queness of the Indian situation under an alien rule, partly to sjiow loss of 
man's communication with nature,^ as in Raqs; and partly to poin^toii^ the . 

r^akdown esthetic and spiritual values, as in IntiqSon (Revenge)Vand in 
Khudkuehiy which an office worker'^s routine rapport with ^istende ends 
up m an abrupt disillusionment; and even the breakdown of* sexual cotranuni- 
cation, as m bekardn R&t ke Sanndte M6n ' Th^se poems^ and others must be ^ 
read as a unified metaphor of the Indian' life in those days, when the alien 
rule was co^nr^ding our souls, 'ahd social and moral repressions all around 
'Us were stunting dur# spiritual ^growth-. - 

Another point of criticism., of my poetry was related -to its style and dictipn. 
Some critics, boph Progressive and non-Progressive, have regarded my poetry 
largely esoter'lc, arid have found my expression ambiguous, even obscure. One 
^reason- for this perhaps is that I was not- born to the ^Jrdu language, my 
mother tcngue being Panjabi. For me the prpblem'of language is thus nearly 
thfc>4ame as it must have been for Joseph Conrad, let us say. \^en you are 
lot borp to a language and have to use it for yoiir iiteraty expression, you 
oftenijnisSv- the colloquial flavor. I received most of my education in Persian 
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and Arabic, ancT it was but natural for me to be influenced by these two 
languages, which have many common features with Urdu; but their excessive ' 
use in an Urdu work can-easily- -render it beyond the reach of the common 
man. Another, and to me more plausible, reason' fore this obscurity was 
the intensely personal nature of my experience, which expressed itself 
without the usually familiar trappings of Urdu poetry. ' I would have indeed 
been more easily "understood*' if I had talked in terms^ of the cliches of 
Urdu poetry. Still another reason could be -my own inability to find the 
right word for the right poetic thoiTght.;: I cfa not rule ou,t an occasional 
breakdown of communication otJ" my part/. 

A^few otber critics, again f.ro^ both groups, have discovered elements of 
••obscenity" in my ppetry. I look upon obscenity as a problem^of the 

iralist or the judge, rather than of the creative writer. Yet, except for' 
iKt^^riy there is hardly a -poem in my two collections which Wo\ild be 
morallyN^ legally reprehensible. ^Even in that poem ^ there are no four- ' 
letter wo>4s. As I have said earlier, <in my poemfs I talk of love in terms 
of normal, ri|tural love bett^^en man and woman, and^in order to do so, I 
occasionall/^^i^ imagery verging on sensuality. Indeed, one of my points 
of departure fr>m the tradition, was the freedoW to treat themes of love in 
an unihibi ted -manner and as a healthy passion ;;:_as against the morbid, 
unattainable desifte of the <:raditional poet, I am no believer in mysticism 
or in a hypocritical camouflage of emotions, as the traditionalists were, 
and as even some pf tshe Progressives are. • Love in my 'poetry is desir'able 
and attainable. Nevertheless, in a part of the world where. even the word 
"kiss" is tabooed for ail practical p,urposes , it is not impossible to find ^ 
obscenity m the slightest show of emotion and the minutest reference to 
physical love. ' ^ ^ , 

Such criticism as I have just, mentioned does not disconcert^me, because I - 
feel 'that it is at least honest and justifiable. But there have been and 
are critics who are either ignorant or dishonest or dogmatic J.n their 
approach to poetry. For example,* Hayatullah Ansari, possibly a Progressive, 
published a full-fledged book on my poetry some twenty years ago and with 
an amateur, rudimentary knowledge of ^modern psychoanalysis, he was at pains 

/to unearth psychological complexes - sadism, masochism," Oedipus complex, and 
so on and so forth, A 

» « 

Another young critic, in a completely irrelevant reference to my poetry in 
an essay on Akbar Allahabadi, ruled out my poetry as "soulless" and a 
"complete farce" - a har^h view, which if not dishonest and'prejudiced, must 
be regarded as perfunctory. Still another critic, who is notorious for. his^ 
dogmatic and astounding views on poetry without being a poet of any conse- 
quence himself, said, "U^du ghazal is a^semi-barbaric form of poetry," etc., 
and he lashed at my poems for an imagined lack of brevity and coherencfe and' 
ridiculed every word used by me, while he had himself failed to read those 
poems in a (Coherent manner and had misled the nuances of many words. 'Such 
critics exist in all languages, ap.d' Urdu is no exception. 

On the other h^nd, there are critics likd Dr, Wazlr Agha, who made a brll- 
riant study of the elements of revolt in my poet-^; or Aftab Ahmad, who iri 
^two serial articles analyzed my tfhemes; or Sal£m Ahmad, who. in his book. 




IJai ^lazm Ftcra Adami (New Verse an*d the Complete Man) , proved how, in 
rejecting the traditional romanticism, I had sought man^s fruition in 
physicaj. love, and? how love in my poetry was rthe search jcor the harmony of* 
what he called ^'-the upper and- lower parts of the body,^' against the tradi- 
tional po^t^s love which strove to destroy both, 

>/a?2fi3;' * What is the nature of your criticism of the Progresrsives? 
thifik that they h^ve outlived their effectiveness? 

. ; ' ■ . \ 

Reeked: The Progressive movement in Urdu began some thirty years ago 
with the publication of a *'Mariifest|>'* by a small group of young Urdu writers 
in/London, This w^ followed by the publicatfion in- India of a** collection of 
short stories, Angdr^ (Sketches, or Hot Coals?L contributed by some dozen 
writers. This bcroKT^as banned forthwith, becat^e it wa'g considered to con- 
tain many ''obscenities" and its attitude towards religion was f lag^ranti^y 
offensive * In spite of. this, I must say, ^ the bodk did not create much sensa^^ 
tion If at all, it should have been banned f^or .its banalities ratlaer than 
for '^obscenities/* ^ ' • ' . <^ 

The Progressives had*basically two aims in. view: firstly, to write for and 
on^ behalf of the proletariat, leather than for the elite and, secondly, to 
'use literature for creating hatred against the u|)pdr classes, feudal lords, 
and the clergy. The early writings of the Progressives failed to make any 
profound impression on our literature, because, I guess, some' of the giants 
of- Urdu literature, such as Ghalib, Hali and IqbSl, had already brought 
about *a revolution in thought, which was too strong at the time to yield to 
any other influence. Nevertheless, gradually, a group of writers, who were 
influenced by the Marxist ideology as p^eaiched by jthe Progressives, began to 
emerge and to receive encouragement and approval. A Progressive Writers' 
Associati»n was formed, and a group of publishars found that-' tfie literature 
produced by these writers enjoyed ready market, 'especially among young 
readers who were looking for shocks and sensations-* 

I have never -been a me^iber of the Progressive Writers Association, but, as 
I said earlier^ have had very close relations with matjy Progressives individ- 
ually As you would recall, I dedicated my first collBcXio'h to Faiz, and 
when his first collection, Naqsh'-e'-Farijddi publishecP, I contributed' an 
introduction to --i-t-s— --Xh^Oj^Krishan Chandar wrote an introduction to my first 
collection, Mduar*a. Upinda^^Nath Ashk, who is not a writer of ,the* same 
calibre as Krishan Chandar, and is perhaps only a half Progressive,, dedicated 
one of his novels to me. _ ' * ^ e 

My criticism of dhe ProgressJLves springs from the view that literat;ure i& not 
and should not b^ produced under external dii?ection, tb serve a specified 
ideology or^,>-^ecif ied group, tact,, dict^ting^ the course of literature 
through ^party , manifestos always dismays me. To me' it means that a certain 
group of people, whose bpna fides are not clear to me, have taken it upon 
themselves to 'tell me what to write and how to write it, so that my literary 
productions may servfe their purpose, however laudable, \ 
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This is CO me -a danial of my freedom tb write, even of my freedc^" to think 
;for myself. This makes "Progressivisnl!' a 'misnomer; for- literatAir^, in ordej; 
, to contribute to human sublimation and progress, spiritual progress if you ' 
like to call, it that, must > be written urider conditions of utmost freedom. 
No politician is wise enough to lay down the course of a writer's thoughts- 
^ and emotions to others. I do not value aiwthlng more than the ability to =■ 
view and interpret the world around me and lif4 as a whole, if I wish to ' • 
and to react to human problems in their universal context or in my personal 
context, as I may^choose^: In* so far as the Progressiv^ strove to^aw 
writers o^t of thelr^cocpons, and-str^fcsed that they mdt have a soS. 
responsibility beyond their normal literary responsibility, the Progres^s 
served a usef ul.puirpose, -f or litertute and life are mterrel^^ted, and on'e ^ 
cannot exist without the other. Literature cannoi be created in a vacuum 
and cannot exist to ser<^e -^-At^cuum. But, in so far as they preached that 
the writer'had no personal Vll]^ and he must suspend"«his choice like char- 
acters' in. a melodrama, xljey aimed at .creating literature to fit a pattern. 
Thus, I have no quarrel wi'th the Progressives m so far as they believe ' 
that literature should reflect a s6\s4al consciousness, but I do differ'with 
them when this -social conscioi^iess ii(, their view must be completely imper- 
sonal. This is indeed the dehial of the whole creative process and af the 
razsoK d'etre of all creative act/ivlty, 

Nevertheless, among | the Progressives there are-' good writers and there are 
bad writers; there are those u\io perceive life in its entl-rety , and those 
who miss xt dompl^tily;; there are those who bring'new wisdo^o bear ort 
their interpretatioji of man's destiny, and those-whose f inert'senses are 
blinded <^y slogans ;! there are tfiose who sublimate as well as e,dify, :and = 
those who merely-harangue. This, however, provides no cri^Brign for iuds^ 
ing what you call theiir "effectiveness, '^pr fo.r -finding outlh^her they ^ 
have outlived it or not. ^■ ' , . , -\ . ^ 
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The effectiveness of the Progressives, m my vifew, lies in the "proliferation" 
of their movement , because it 15 -as a consequence of their movement, that 
writers today, -even many ghasal-^rXtexs, cannot afford td close their eyes 
to their social environment and to the problems, of man as a whole. No doubt - 
th§ Progressives cjid rfot succeed m: lining up every writer to proqiote the. ' 
Marxist doctrine or the cause of thi proletariat ,*-as they saw it; but their/" 
movement has gradually spread enough consciousn^ir^of the existing' human / ^ 
situatipri that any writer today who wishes to write for hims^-t-alone or. 'to ^ 
indulge in self-pity or a morbidly personal nostalgia, must feel a sense of ''^ 
guilt in doing so _ It was more than a 'Coincidence that the two movements in 
Urdu, one for^the change of form^and idiom and the other for the Change of 
content, arose together and \ then converged to produce the '^ney;-^' writer of 
today -^-^^^^^^ . ' ^ 

Today} it is no. longer f ashion^|)l-& <^or anyone to call" himself a "Progressive " 
with a sense of super iority to dub anyone "Reactionary" in an obvfously 
derogatory sense. Today, no writing can produce much echo unless it is 
directly or indirectly related to the^tfe of the^people, /At the same time, 
there is a growing resistancetp^^^thT^theo^^ can be dictated^ 

and many writersJjave-'s1iccessfilTl>r7efi'ed all ^essures from outsi dg^gtg^s 
trying jp^^^direct them. Most theorist^ apong ,the Progressives,. hali^ne the 
way- of ^^11 theorists; the few who linger-a-re-oftm a::li.«l'r7pologetic about 
theiy Manifesto" and about the produ'ction M^^^-^Tw^'tten directly to prove 
the dis.'ta. of tjfte "M^inifesto . " -" 




at 



/ Manjil: Wo^d you care 'to conpeat on the poetry of Faiz A{imad Faiz, why is 
generally ^nsidered the foremost Progressive poet, and whom you mentioned 
as one of the three pioneers of modern Urdu poetry? How 4id the Urdu ^\ 
literary community reacft to his winning the Lenin Peace* Priz'e in 1962? 
were^our personal reactions? - 4 . 

Mr, Edshed: Beginning with my inttoduction to Faiz's first collection, a, 

great deal has been written on ^s poetry. While the old masters of Urdy^ 

verse, Josh Malihabadl and Haflz^Bllandhari are still alive and prosper^g, 

Faiz remains the m<^st popular Urdu poet today wl^o., after Iqbal, is the be^^t" 

known abroad.* ' ^ " v 

* * 

My opinion that "Faiz stands at the junction of romanticism and realism,'* 
which I expressed some twenty-five years ago^ still largely holds tr,ue. ; 
Faiz has inherited the wistf ulness and sadness of the disappointed lover of 
the traditional ghazal in a large measure (this .may be one reason why he 
feels very much at home in the ghazal form)rand, to thl^, I presume, must ' 
have been added some influence of the English ^romantic poets, particularly 
Shelley and Keats, (who were a parfof our discipline at the University), 
because ^hey seem to have left a clear mark on his^imagery. His soft 
senttinen talism and his repeated refer-ence to "pain" immediately remind one 
' of the two great. English romantic poets. From the Persian and Urdu ghazaly 
he has borrowed the wTro^le complex of symbolism, myt}i and even phraseology 
which, in spite of his app^e^t contemporary consciousness, render him a 
m;ystic m line with-Hafiz and Saadl, who were no less conscious of their 
"own immediate environment. . * 



But, m using the traditional parlance, he does not always seek his personal 
oatharsis alone, as the traditional poet did. His method is to awaken first 
within himself and then in the mind of his reader a pain and pathos which 
woul4 link his experience with the experience of * mankind as a whole. 'Thus, 
he enables the tima-worn cliches of the Persian and Urdu ghazal to aqquir^ a 
renewed sensitivity and to be recharged with meaning, so that the solitary ' 
suffering oiTxhe disappointed romantic Ibver is transformed into the suffer- 
. ing of humanity at larg.e* 'Bhe traditional poet was often^a mere lonely 
prowler, but. Faiz gtalks his quarry, using the same old weapons of , the 
g^tesa'l-writer, wit'h'a clear awareness of a multitude behind^him. This, 
explains his constant reference, even appeal, to "comrades^* and "friends'* 
hts poetry. . ^ ^ 
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The symbols of wir^ and the tavern, which were jus^ed b^ the traditional poet ' 
to pxpress ""spiritual ecstacy" or the statie of communion with the spiritual 
leader or with the Divine yeing, are in Faiz's poetry the symbols of the new 
urge arid the new aspirations of man; the allusion to the Cross, which in old 
poetry represented the personal affliction' of the lover, is the suffering 
and sagriffce of the common man for a suprem'e cause. In the ghazal ^ the 
cruel, indifferent beloved was referred to as a '^murderer;" in Faiz's poetry, 
this beloved,, the murderer , i^ frequently the constantly illusory goal of 
struggling humanity, or the persecutors of the new crusader - the colonial ' 
rules, repressive laws ,. the violation of human rights and fundamental freedoms 
6tc..,'etc. Thefre is no special emphasis in Faiz's poetry on sex, but he 
..constantly employs many sex symbols - eager ^red eyes, snow-white bodies, tall. 



lend an element of 
to his poetry where no subtle political meaning is intended, 



feminine figure, smiling lips, etc:. which 



1 
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juiciness 
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Faif ts.a Progressive poet, no doubt, but what distinguishes him from the 
ordinary Progressive is that he has not turned his poetry to serve a 
functional purpose. He does not directly cater to the proletariat, and 
does -not indulge in the usual oratorical outbursts of the Progressives, 
His iinages are largely ornate, but together they combine to create a 
single emotional experience By r,etaining the familiar symbolism and 
phraseology of the ghazaZ, he has facilitated his approach to the reader, 
\ihich the other Progressives would perhaps achieve either by using the 
idiom of everyday speech, or by more direct expre^sioA, or by simple 
oratory. * ^ 

Faiz approaches his reader at two levels at the same time: the level of 
the ordinary lyrical poet, with a direct emotional apoeal; and the level 
of a socially conscious poet, -in terms of apolitical metaphor. His reader 
has thus to make a slight mental adjustment to arrive at the underlying 
meaning of his poetry, particularly when Friz's poetry is not a poetry of 
intensely subtle personal experience, which the ordinary reader wuld find 
difficult zo share with him 

As the time, goes, however Faiz is becoming increasingly repetitive, and his 
poetry which in the past only echoed some of the traditional emotions in 
traditional phrases, now echoes itself back and forth. The themes have 
, begun to circle around one another,' and the silky words in which they were 
clad have become even fluffier. His technique of lulling his reader into ^ 
a euphoria, by the use of constantly repeating 3ensuous effects so that 
he might see the visions of man's future, has turned his poetry into an " > 
extravaganza which is beginning to ^aken its impact. Unless Faiz permits 
a widened personal experience, a reTOwed understanding of human psycholo- 
gical processes and a new philosophical outlook on life to refertilize his 
poetry, my feeling is that it might turn into a paper-white narcissus or 
calendar art I 

I am afraid 1 am not aware of the reactions of the -Urdu literary community 
to Faiz's winning of the Lenin Peace Prize, I, however, imagine that it 
must have been a mixed one* While many must have felt proud that a poet 
of ^ the Urdu language was thus honored, some must have inevitably looked 
upon It as a political award. I personally do not, believe in literary 
awards and prizes: the greatest awards for a writer are the freedom to 
write and the creation of , such social and political conditions as would 
enable him to reach the largest number of readers in unfettered freedom. 
-Literary prizes do ^not essentially lead to better creativi'ty; m fact, often 
they lead to a complaisance on the part of the writer thus honored. Some ' 
official and para-of f icial prizes even have an element of regimentation, 
and are motivated b> a desire to corrupt writ,ers, t© line them up with a 
political ideology to the exclusion of any independent thought in the name 
of common survival It is unfortunately oft^n difficult to perceive this 
influence ✓ 



Mahfil: Another figure who, like yourself, is rather, was - highly 

influential in Urdu poetry, and like yourself a^pea^rhead of modern Urdu 
poetry, but also not a Progressive, was MiraJ^. \^Jhat do you think of his 
works? How wou^ you describe his influence an the most recent poets? 



Mr, Rdshad: 1 have so far gone along with you in making a^ distinction , 
between, "Progressive" and "ncJn-Progressive*' poetry, but I sup,pose we have 
now Reached a parting ^'of the ways on this' Thi^ distinction is all too 
artificial and perfunctory, and I believe thae^r'merjely serves the pur-^' 
pose of camouflaging^ the poLitical intent of a certain type of poetry ifi 
order to mislead the naive. To call poetry "coinmunist'V 'or ' "leftist 



which this type' of poetry in fafct is, would have naturally limited the-^^ 
desired psychologjrcal impact. I believe that any poet who repr^esents, 
modern consciousness, in one way or the.dther, is Progressive, and thus 
Miraji, whose themes originated in certain aspects of modern life, must . 
rank as a Prograssi3ia.-ahpve all. Considering, however, that over a 
period of time, Tlie ieft^ts have themselves modified t^heir stance over 
many ppets, inclGding Ghalib and Iqbal, I have reasons to be optimistic, 
that Miraji to>s> would some day be included among their ranks It would 
not help Miraji, but it might enrich the Pxogressiv'ivg^^^^ ^ 

I look upDn Mfraj£ 45 the most remarkable poet of our time.,- most ingenious, 
most prolific, most individualistic - and the most maligned. 'The leftists 
re'jected him outright, investing him with all the sinister qualities wltlch^ 
he nevax^ possessed - negativism, defeatism, morbidity, ervDtlcism, obscenity,^ 
arabi^gtiiCM. etc., euc. All this because there was no 'drumfire in his poetry 
advancV the leftist cause, or any. cause, for that'matcer 

Miraji was, irt tfhe 'first instance, a poet who gave up formal ^rosodic d'e'vices, 
not for the. S3ke of mere experimentation, or for a conscious breakaway* from 
the .past, or to ^]j.e^ n^ and modern, but because his subject-matter demanded 
an entirely new scrSctural basis Without a freedom in lining, ^diction, and ^ 
the deployment of language in general, which is' possible in fr^'e verse alone, 
he could not*iiiave turned his abstractions into the vivid pictures 'and sensa- • 
tions chat enrich his poetry Also he employed the dramatic monologue tech- 
nique extensiveJ.y , u^ing the first person singular for the character portray-4 
ed in, each po.em Careless critics have 'interpreted his poems - as well as 
, some of mine, as 1* said earlier - as mere autobiographical accounts, forget- 
ting chat the special advantage pf the dramatic mohologuesv is that they 
enable the poet to stand at a convenient distance- from his Vharacters, with- 
out identifying himself ^with any one and without getting in^lved ifen their 
"affairs" , ' ^ ^, . r 

Undoubtedly i !lfraji*s dramatic monologues were born out of the complex of his 
own personal experience , as much as all poetry, is, and also ifepr6sented his 
individual philosophy of ^ife.' But accusing him of a penchant for personal 
experiences for erotic purposes is doing him less than justice Since his 
purpose t/as n^ver to persuade or to a/ouse any intense .^emotional .reactions, 
^nd in c'alki'ng' of se:;,-^ even talked sotto vooe^ almost stif^t^ his voice 
under highly personal covert symbolism, ^it is wicked to say that he was' 
morbidly obsessed by sexual themes or Was deliberately obscene. Although 
his paecry is rich m sensuous effects, he Scrupulously avoided the orna- 
mental , trappings of the cSn-ventional verse, on th^ one hand, and even the 
semblance of sensationalism, on the other There*iare no extravaganrt sex 
sceiies in his poetry, and while sex no doubt was his principle subject fior 
poetry, he does not evoke any voluptuous responses*, as, for example does the 
poetry of^ Jw,sh Malfhabadi, a more or l^ss 'of f ici^lly recognized ^Progressive , 
nor 'does he Indulge in juicy' words and phrases, even like Fdz. He does not 
use any , rhetorical davices^ to dazzle the reader, as All Sardar J^afri does; 



and his language j.s so, fclose to its Hindi genus, as as modes of 

common speech, that, except for the subtlety of his symb^3c£sm, he is far 
closer to tl^e proletariat ^han any "Progressive'* poej 

Thete is also no morbidity in'his ti^atment^sT sex or its variouV aberra- 
tions. Fundamentally convinced as he wa^hat the secretiveness anS\the 
prudery surrounding sex were at the^oot of the disintegration of mo^^n 
irfan, or ^so-called civilized man^--fiis iroetry was an attempt at deliverin 
^ man of the filch and ugline^s^nd vice which his subconscious had 
accumulated over the age^^ Mlraji' s -poetry^ is a protest against the havoc 
which moralism has pl^d with the spirit of man,^ turning his subconscious 
into a mere "ghostLahd." His poetry is not mdnalistic, of course, in the 
established sens^of the word, yet in so far as it challenges the hazards 
of ct)nvention^mbralism, it is an attempt' at remoralization of man. In ^ 
order to say6 man from any further disintegration, he calls him back to ;.. 
himself^ to Nature, where his primitive self, used to be. In one of (\ 
his e^ays, Miraji has viewed this inner disintegration olE man as the rool- 
c^e of the present:-day international tensions and conflicts, which leadr 
to great wars - thus justifying his own crusade against it. But, he was \ 
no poet of crusades, conscious, pre-p;anned crusades, which are the pastiml 
of Che leftist writers alone. * * ' *| 
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'His poetry symbolizes the eternal quest of Man, as a pilgrim' and. not as a * 
citizen, for the discovery of the lost Self, through- k renewed rapport with, 
himself, a harmony within and without. It is thus, no matter of ^surprise that, 
he draws mo^t of his symbols from Nature - the sea and the clouds', brooks 

'and founiiains, hillocks and mounds,.- forests and gardens, treeg and wind, etc; 
and for his imagery he reverts to the ancient India of '"^Krishna and, the gopisl 
Its dark forest nights,^''caves, temples, vitches , ghosts and cobras'- th6 days 
when Man, in his primitive existence, was closer to Nature, and thus to 

. hii^self > than he is tod^y. 

Yet, psychological complexes as a problem of the modern man are his favorite 
subject, and he uses them to illustrate how modern civilization, the super- 
creator and nurturer of these complexes, has reduced man to a mere fraction 
^ of himself. Sex, which is the symbol of man's whole existence, can, in his 
view, resile and stii>g back like a C9bra when an attempt is made to cover it 
under the lids of . romanticism, platonic love,* or hypocritical moralism. 

It i^ ttue that many readers still find it difficult to understand Mlrajl's 
poetry, for his poetry 'cannot be measured by the normal conventional standards, 
nor by 'any ^preconceived notion^ abbut the purpose a*nd place of poetry in life. 
Some knowledge of modern psychology and, more than that, some tespect for the* 
great discoveries made by Freud and oth^r grea,t psyphologis ts of our 'times on 
the relation of , sex and the subconscious, are indeed necessary to build a 
response to this^nusual pcJ^ry. Undoubtedly^ H^ayl always writes from 
intensely personal^xperience, but in poems like Sumandar ka Buldwa (The Call 
of the Sea), Urloha MaUn (A Tall Building), ChaUohaUo (The Passing Show), 
^ Ek thi Aurat (There wa^a Woman),, etc., this experience transcends beyond 
the poet^s person and is^mmediately linked with the spiritual destiny of the 
modern man, which is the attainment of complete harmony with^Nature and 
himself, more with himself ^n with Nature-^ to, save himself from disintegra- 
tion and *d^ach. " \ ^ 

■ -■ le 



l-rtiiie many younger poets, among thetn Zia Jallandhari, iiukhtar Siddfql, 
Majid Amjad, Muhammad SaEd^r and others, inpst of them members of Halqa-e- * 
Arbab-e-Zauq, of which Mirajf w^s the founder, share Miraji'^s ciethod and - 
technique^ in different m^asure;"^ particularly the use of run-over lines, 
his rhythmic patterns, his preoccupation with mythology, and his independent 
spirit, few of them possess his super-sensitivity his peculiar philosophy^ 
of life, or his dexterity in the treatment sexual themes withili. an 
intri^'te pattern of symbols an^ images. For single-minded moralists, «^ 
Miraii will perhaps always remain a security hazard, and will always be ^ 
kept^out of the textbooks by the virtuous schoolmen, but his imp^act on 
Urdu poe^^xy will always be keenly felt. 



Makfil: You have,, said that M£raj£ was, among his other great qualities, 
the founder of Halqa-e-Arbab-e-Zauq, which, I understand, means "The Circle 
of Men/of Taste," and which is supposed to have stood for the independent 
spirit? of the writer. What is^ygur- npi.Trlog^of this society? What do you 
thinV of its recent^^t^n^^tTcyto function as the apologists for the Islamic 
reliygion in an^^lslamic state? Isn't it rather unusual for an **art for art's 
sake^j^^^gJaatrXof literature to transform itself into a school of religious 
apolo'gecic-s? 



Mv. Rdbned: 1/ have always held "Haiqa-e-Arbab-e-Zauq or Halqa for short, - 
in the highest esteem. I was clbsely associated with it when it was first 
founded in Delhi some twenty-five years ago, more or less^ as a substitute 
for the so-called Delhi Cultural Society, which i had rather unsuccessfully 
Cried to form with a similar purpose - the independence of the writer - but 
to be comprised of writers in all. |:he available, languages. MIraji wisely 
saw. that i,t ^as difficult to bring writers of different languages together 
ynder r^he same roof,^ particularly those of Urdu and Hindi. |le, therefore, 
concentrated on a society which would be devoted to the,caus,fe of the Urdu 
languige and literature alone, and thus succee4ed in forming tfie Halqa. 

I look up'oA the Halqa as a society of wh^t one call "theSi^e-H-rounded 
men of Urdu letters,,,*! as against the men^of^ lettjtrs cut to a measure; men 
who believe Ohat 'Ithe^, cause of literature i^4>est served by a writer who under 
all ciriumscances i^j^illing to maintain his spirit of independence, and who 
does not sacrifice h^s Individuali'ty 'foT 'the sake of a political creed 
externaljy imposeidy^pon him,- or for any 'pTaritical expediency. It is, there- 
fore,* a mistake tSx-take Halqa for a mere "art for art's sake" school in "the 
sense of an Ivory Tower. While retaining *their independent spirit, members 
of the Halqa have at all. times shown <^ital intere^jt in life and its problems, 
and* have according to* tfieir individual lights, reflected them in their 
literary productions. « . ^ ^ 

The doors of the Halqa have indeed, been kept ^pen tp all varieties of writers 
and writings - esthetic, 'leftist, religious, mystical, traditional, modern, 
and so on and so^ forth - as long as it happened to be good literature. The 
soci^ety has many special features: it Has no regular president, no permanent 
executive, no membership^fee and no business office. Everything is done on * 
an ad ^i^o basis: the president is nominated for eac.h meeting; an executive 
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is fonn^whgh needed; members' -^re indiviHually called uporxto subscribe 
when a spe'clfic program needs Anancial support; and the' pri^^S^e house ot 
office of a member may be^7reqalisitioned" as business office for>^ecific 
transaction. More than that, the Society has never sought of ficial favors 
or monetary help, and has seldom cared -for or 'received an official frown - 
except perhaps once, when its Rawalpindi chapt;er was ordered closed down 
because it was felt thaet the weekly meetings were hieing crowded by political 
extremists. Despite this, the Halqa has functioned well for these twenty- 
five odd years, with its Lahore chapteV having proved the most active, while 
the other ones in Delhi, Karachi, Rawalpindi, Peshawar, Dacca and London, 
operating tather spasmadi^lly * / 

One must: however, admit that the record of th^ Halqa* s accomplishments l^^s . 
stayed all- too on the humble side: regular Sunday afternoon meetings," which 
to^ this day follow* the same pattern as laid down by the illustrious founder; 
annual meetings, accompanied by a mush&ava (poetical symposium)' attended by 
special invitation; a rather sporadic publication of "annual" poetry . select- 
ions - to which have lately been added similar selections of short *st5ries, 
essays and discussions. " 



What lends the Halq^ its intrinsic worth is no^t j^t^' output, but its emphasis • 
on modernity m literature, its encouragement of air experimeritatian, and its 
inveterate "weakness" fof free and frank criticism. /One rule of the game 
whi-<;h the Halqa ^has scrupulously observed thCDUghout its existence has been 
tha^no writer, however 'great or influential, who cares to present his work* 
in any of the "Halqa's meietmgs, will be spared criticism and that, that i 
criticism will be honest atid objective; This rule has no doubt chagrined 
many an established writer who is accustomed to solicitous complittients or 
polite comments, which are connnon in my part of the world; but has^ on the 
other hand ^turned the Halqa into a training ground for the younger writer 
who must inevitably get some "spanking" itom^his seniors before ha? can either 
realize his* worth or fa^y. by the^ roadside. 

As regards, the second part of your .^questio^n, frankly, am not\aware of arly 
somersault on the Halqa's part: . in f ac^t^ such somersaults somehow do not 
fit' into its patj.tern at all.- How could 4t ever, as an organizat/ion, become 
one thing or the, other? As^I have already poiflted but ,^ it is not ri^ht to 
take the Halqa fdr ,a mere Ivory ToW^r, because it has at all times ^hown a * 
'dynaaac interest in .life and problems. But, it cannox, at the same time 
ever go to the extent of issuing a "manifesto" calling 'upon ali its members, 
to write on one theme of the other; or in one way or the oth^r, for* the simple 
reason that this would not fit into its pattern of approach to literature. 
Much lesa would it call upon its members to become^apologists for Islam or . 
for any purpose for that, matter . ,i ; \ ^ - 

I can well imagine chat some members "of ^^the Hal^a^-^as well as certain other**^ 
writers, today write on Islamic themes, and 'whether .they do so as apologists 
or not, /it is theif own business. Islam, after all,* is an- important dimension 
of the H^ 9^ an average Pakistani. The majority of Pakistan's population 
is Muslim. The country has Inherited a culture which has its roots in the 
Islamic w^y of life. Thus if a writeir views life from the Islamic angle, 'he 
is only refl^ecting life the way .it appears td him. • V{hen you say^ apologists ' 
for the Islamic^ religion, I hope that you do not mean religious fanatic^, 
because that would indeed J)e a disaster. Otherwise, if a Pakistani -Writer 
treats Islam, let us say, in the same manner as scores of Western writers 
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from D^nte and Miltdn down to T. S. Eliot, have treated Christianity, it does 
not amount to an apologia for Islam. There are referen^pes' t'Dv Christian lore 
even in the poetry of Auden and Dylan Thomas in Englislif; and i^n Urdu we have 
already writers like Hall, Akbar and Iqbal, who have written directly about 
Islam, while no Urdu poet of the past has written poetry^ -witrnout allusions to 
Islamic myths > ' 



It is not clear to me what you base your conclusion on, when you sa/ that the 
Halqa has transformed itself into a school of religious apologists. I am 
aware that there are quite a few Urdu poets today who draw upon Islam for 
their themes - Islamic religion or civilization or history* For example, 
Jllani Kamran, who has introduced a neo-romantic attitude towards Islam, a 
certain kind ^of wistf ulness^for Islamic personalities and places, with such 
poepis as Panj'a^r'^r'-^^Za -(The Colporteur), or the poems in which there are 
extensive references to FItima, the Prophet's daughter, or even some of his 
poems directly inspired by the Indo-Pakistan conflict of September 1965; or 
Mukhtar Siddiqi, whose Sihavfi (Poem of Thirty Letters) is an attempt at 
reinterpreting Islamic mysticism, and whose other poems have a close ^Bearing ^ 
on Islamic civilization and its' differeat^ facets; or all those poets vmo 



several years ago brought out a spate oj^'^war poetry' 
partly religious . 



partly patriotic, ,V 



I admit that this last variety of poetry, which was not even a' good apologia 
for Islam, mostly represented patriotic fervor or religious fur^, and with 
the exception of Ahmad Faraz's poem, I4ain kydn UddB HOn? (Why Am I Sad?), 
which read a universal grief in the tragedy of Indo-Pakistan war, a grief 
which IS of all mankind and which transcends national sentiments as well as 
national boundaries, there was hardly a good poem produced . that year. Most 
of the other poems which^I happened to read were oratorical outbursts poured 
out m hac^kneyed phrases. For injtance Jafar Tahir's long, "^/ar poem^.^ which 
was in fact a sAries of poems, st?6od out for its lack of sincerity, for its 
mechan|^al use df torren trial words, in the manner of the oid marsta (elegy) 
writers', and fori its overtones of religious frenzy. I am referring to /these 
instances to ^how that e^n^ if yo\i are *'an apologist for the Islamic religion 
in an Islamic *«stkce," as you say^ you have to be a good writer, first and ^ I 
last,^and I tr^snbhat tite Halqa has not decided to judge literature by any 
different stan^am. Nevertheless, these i^ridividual efforts which aimed at 
prevailing "iSTl^mOLc" sentimen«tl provide no indication* that the Halqa has ^ 
undergone any mfetamorphosis. I hopefully believe t^at its official policy 
still IS and will always be to 'sttive for unfettered independence of the 



writer. 



Mahf'l Your aniweir to my last question happily answers a part of the quest- 
ion which I was go'ing to ask now. I would, however, ^ike to have yoiir views 
on this subject dift^some detail. What do you, 'then, think the ends of poetry 
oh^ht .CQ be, partjicularly from' the point of view of a citizen of an Islamic 
St ' 



R^sh'^I' I am 
are not provea, 
ly from the point 
the first instanc 
out in advance; 



afraid your question is based on certain presumptions which 
iflien you ask what the ends of poetry ought to be, particular- 
of view-.of a citizen of an Islamic state, you presume in 
i that poetry has specified ends - ends j^hich can be spelled 
condly th^t ends of poetry, if there are any, must change 
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from place to place or I that they must be geared to the policies and programs 
df a state; thirdly, thjat the point of view of a citizen of an Islamic state, 
da matters of literatur^e, must be different -from that of a citizen of a non- 
Itelamic state; and lastly tjiat Pakistan - for we are talking of Pakistan in 
the context of Urdu poetry - is a state with an explicit religious denomina- 
tion. ^ 

1 1 
I am not sure, thesefore, that I can handle this question =to your entire 
sati^facti-on. Although |it seems to me to be irrelevajit-to our discussion 
on the ends of poetry asi such., we must get clear on (the nature of Pakistan 
as a state. I would pre|fet to call it a Muslim stat^, ratjier than-an_^ 
Islamic state, A majority of its population prpf esses -tKe faith bf Islam, • 
Islam is the main cohesi|/e force between its various regions and ^^yi,d&d 
t_J^eC mo ral_ basis and justification to its existence. The country has i&rited 
^ national culture, which is the product of a fusion of Arabic, Persian and 
Indian ej.ements, which themselves were influenced by lllajh^ in different mea- 
T-J^^'k;'^"*^ ^° l^-"--"- Islamic state is to call it a SiepcraSic state, 

wHi^'Pakistan cfces not cilaim to be. Religion is not prafrtdced" any the better<»- 



The ^laws 



or any che worse in Pakistan than in any other country of the world. iM=„j.ciw£, 
made by che St;ate are related to religion only in their broad moral and social 
substance. More specifically, the Islamic penal code is not administered 
there. * . >p 



Bij^, I doViot wish to.stjtetch this point too fanf^for, as- I said, it is 
]»4rgely irrelevant to out discussicm on poetry. T|e main question to which 
weXai;e_s^king an answer is whether a poet owes an-^ responsibility to the 
state of which he- is, the subject; and whether that' state hasf^ny x^g^t to 
interfere with or influence literature in. any. way, irrespecti\^e ot>1:he. nature 
of that state ' 



In the first, instance , i believe "that the ends of poetify do not knd should 
not differ from country to cdUntry and state to state, ^and should^kotbe 
geared to national. po.lit^ical policies' and programs, because national policies 
and programs are shifting- sands, while it is in the nature o^ a poet's craft - 
to follow more -'diJj-^ble "Purposes of the .wider humanity. "Secondly, the people 
of one country, whether it is an Islamic state or not,, are no different from 
the people \of another. In so far as they all expect thkt their loves and 
hates, hopeX;and ffears,> sorrows- and delights 'and weaknesses and strong p'oiiits 
will be refle^rted in their poetry, and in so fat as they all underst arid- and 
enjoy poetry better wMn it draws for inspiration upon the elements in .their 
culture with which the^r are most familiar and which tjiey most cherish. I 
imagine that this is tihe normal pattern of response t'o poetry, in all parts" 
of the world, and an Islamic state - whatever that expression may mean - should 
be no exception Thu^, I consider it natural for a Pakistani poet - irrespec- 
tive or the nature of/ Pak&tan as a state - to reflefct the life a^und him as 
it exists, or as he dees it, or as'he may wish .to se/e it. If religion , ay any 
other element of thoiight happens to be the predominant passion of t^ie peo^jle 
of a country, it~indfeed becomes inevitable for its poets and writers to link 
their personal expedience as well as their love-s and hate^, hopes and fears, 
with that passion, And to reflect it in their writings 6ne way or the other. 
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This does not, however, mean that d*poet, even if he lives in a couritry, 
domivtiated by a single passion, cann6t have' his own vision-^ a v^sioji.^rE 
the future or a vision of things as they should be rather than of things 
'as they are, ^ a vision transcendjLng his* immediate national surroundings. 
A pqet anywhere is indeed .better-off when he can vTrite more about a life ^ 
that is to be, than about life as he finds it around Mm, because then^he 
carl create an illusion, which is the essence of all poetry. * Yet, ironically 
enough, even a vision cannot take off from- -nowhere^ All visions -^re rooted 
in the^ present and immediate reality - a fact that mawes tlietn vision, and 
thus worthwhile, is indeed this contrast with the present and immediate 
reality Finally, on the nature of a ppet's vision deJendS" the relationship 
of the illusion and reality emerging from his poetry au well as its worth- 
whileness in the context of human values/ 



But who decides *tl|e nature of a po^et's vision for him? ^ Does 
upon others , his 



^nd 




relatives, politica^l groups, governments etc>> 
to. p*rovide a ready-made v±^±^xx!lOr y is it manufactured in those invisible^ 
wrkshops of {5oetical inspiration'^iKrhleh are beyond normal ,hjLiman reach?, It 
is indeed in the nature of a- poet's vision that' it 'should be personal r^wid* 
N individual, and that no other individual , however gre^t or influential, no 
' gr^up, no state, should lay d^n rules for; shaping that vision, for the 
r'-'simple reason that iut then celses to be a vi,sioh,|^It can be a political 
— '^'"'^^al forecast based' on the^available data, but it cannot be'a vision. 

}Qe.t is thus the sole architect of his qvm visions and must always 
remain so if he is to* be honest to his craft, and if he cares to 'produce 
the, best poetry that; lies in him. Basically, a poet writes because he * 
h^s^the.urge to do sj); and that urge, in seeking expression, gathers a 
greait.deal of moj&s arouttd'|it - the mos^ of alj^ kinds of emotijons and fe^l- . , 
ings|"andjx^^i:5ns aboikt life^'and its problems , 'riot ipns about things past, 
-^5rft and future - it ^en dresses itself in wbrds, and words begin to 
ford fhythmic patterns, ^nd acquire new meanings, of tefn layers and layere 
of thm-r^ttith all kinds of, shades and colors, which make them powerful,!, 
and sometime§'"*W^n deadly weapons. Deadly, indeed, because they are capable^ 
of engendering m^nTFOrid-- emotional responses in others, which are further 
multiplied depending an the sensitivity of the recipient; and ,tliese responses 
are known to have led to strange actions. - . ' , <^ . 

Now, it. IS this action^^hlch'many states are concerned about, and even dread, 
the- action resulj:Jrng'^trom whal: began as an innocent vision of an^ insignifi- 



transformed^ itself into woi;ds in a poem, and acquired 



cant 

a new meaningjsaturated,.,with ^motiohs, which created responses ahd reactions . 
AtyChis stage,, the statei aCrting in sheer self-preservation, ^ steps in either 
to^suppress the poet's' vi:sioft--or to liiotld it it\ a manner that it would no 
longer ^ncianger spcial' order as conceived by the cus*tp'dians of the state, 
or the system of government established and nurtured by them. Thus the 
state feels even happier if the poet's vision Would help preserve the social 
order and promote JfKe political system for which it stands, ratfier tharT sub- 
vert it. . . ' 



It then all depends on how immaculate a poet wishes his vision to stay, and 
how far he can go to resist the system wl^ich strives to suppress, it or dilute 
i^. ^ The choice clearly rests'Vith the poet himself, depending on the confi- 
dence he has in the truth underlyi;ng his vision, 'on his sense of responsibi- 
lity to mankind, on his -broad awareness* of human destiny, as well as his 



s4:ren'gth ability to sustain His vigian against alL'odds.- 

-Th.e subject qf "the fteedom and responsibi^^ity of the writer has been dis- ' 
cussed threadbare, and I am more or less rep*eatiiig wh^t others have said 
before. Still I do not imagine that I have provided you with * final . 
answer to your question. The final answer is that there is no final ' 
answer. There are no ends of poetry', yet there are. There is no special • 
point of/ view of, a citizen of any state on poetry, yet there is. The 
states do not like to curb the f-reedom of the wsiter, yet they do. And 
•so on and so forth. -The situation is pretty well confused. Yet, I can 
say that I am -clear, about one thing in my own mind. No state, iJhatever 
its po-litical denomination, has the right to tell a pofet to talk abput. 
violets an'd stars, until it has created tihe conditions which make the 
violets bloom and the stars shine. ' . ' - 

■Mahfil:.- H&w would you describe the literary scene of West Pakistan today, 
•parclcuLarly iri the light of what you, have just 'said?' Who are the major * 

talents among the younger generation, i.e., those who have made their debut 

since, say, 1951? / 

MP. Rdshed: I suppose In our discussion so fiar, we hav^ already pretety 
well covered the literary scene of West Pakistan today. We have discussed^ 
at some length the leftist movement in Urdu /literature vhich, for" lack of 
an organization of its-own,has more or less /frittered away, ^nd Halqa-e- 
Arb4b-e-Zauq, which is still functioniri'g and, hopefully, still stands tot 
the. writer as independent spirit. ' We have /as yet made no reference to the 
Writers' Guild.'o-which came _in to 'toeing ^n 1959, undei? direct state- encourage- 
ment and patronage with the. declai'e^ eb^jecfc of "uniting Pakistani writers 
under the, present regime for -the ^reate^ Vlory of Pakis.tan." 'Whatever the 
nature of the G^iid'.a affiliations 'and whatever its objectives may'bfi, one 
remarkable achievement of £his orgahizaMbn has , been that it has brought 
writers of all denominations and beliefs iinder it-s wings,- irrespective of 
the languages they use for their writing^, and has thus opened the doops 
for a new dialogue between them. ■ * " 



With its resources far "better than j^h^jse of .any other literary organization in 
the- country, it has also launched an ■ elaborate pubTicatio;i3- program. 
Furthermore, the Pakistani-wf iter ^h^a never before seen so much "affluence," 
in the form of prizes and"awards, 'as \the Guild through its infduence with' 
the moneyed classes has made possiblfe for him today. Some of the'soutifte 
activities of the Guild have closely followed the-patV^n s^t by other 
literary societies, such as weekly meetings and occasi(^>nal' ''Evenings- with 
So-and-So-.'' The_ Guild has also been profaoting special s^les of' books 
autogra^jhed by the^authots on the spat. '.It publishes a monthly, magazine ■ - 
which is -a kind of' literary miscellany of poetry, fiction, cr'iticf^m, and 
news, of the Ixterary world." " . - » ' , 

But, 1 imagine that I'am going too far afield from your question, while'- 
without some. mention of tlje Writers' Guild,, the literary scene of Pakistan- - 
cannot be considered complete . I guess, you wanted to, know about some -of- 
the more prominent contours of the literary scene Qf\West Pakistan, part- ' 
icjularly in the field of poetry;^ and besides what we have already gone over, ' 
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interested in the new geaeration of ppe£s that" has come into pro- 
since 1931. I do^not understand the significance -of this date, 
except that^ with this begins the ^second half of the present century I 



" ypu are 
^ miaence 



^ Before- we come to talk of this new generation, it might 'be useful to men- 

tion that there are still two eminent poets of the oldest^generation 
flourishing^ naiaely J6sh Mallhabadi and Haf £z Jallandhari - who ar^ the 
antithesis of e^oh other both in peif-sonality and'poe^try. We have lit^tle *^ 
time to discuss their respective per^^alities, nor is it perHaps^ntirely 
germane to ou|: present^ discussions. As far as their poetry goes, Jo^h once 
wrote,^ fervently patriotic and humartiietic verse, tut now at a ripe age, 1^ 
almost as an af-terfchought , seems tb^have- become^ hopelessly nostalgic ,of - . 

» hiS' youthfully playful past; Haf£z,\n the 'other hand, began as<^ a poet of 

youthful lyrical exuberance, and is ending up as a religio5s revivalist - 
his magnum opus being 5/0/2?7<5/na<€^*Js^^2^*(a histor of Islam in-ver4 , 
* and as a ^patriotic poet who-jias ^^efmitted his talent to be^^^ttensively used 
by the Government for the' exhorta^tjLon of the people in general, and 'the 
armed^^ forces in particular, to a realization pf their national i^esponsibil- 
ities. . • \ ^ \ 

Of^-the Progressives, we- hav^talked in detail, parlsi'cularly of Faiz and 
his poetry. *'As a supplementary note , it may be said^ere that there are 
a' few others of therf, who, for lack of " a common pj/atform, have got mixed 
up with t:he Writers S Guild and other literary societies, and most of i' 
thfem have ended up "as kind of brinkmen. One of the more signif'icant / 
^'I'&l^^ leftist* poets, after Faiz, however, 'is Ahmad Ig^dxm Qasimi, who has retained 
his ^leftist fervor along with some objecti;\txty in the treatm'ent of his / 
subj^eets. The most distinguishing f e^fure of-lf^s poetry is an intens'e 
'moral anguish felt over the contrast between the urban and rural way of 
l:j.fe, and the sbcial and ecohomic e^cploitation of the peasants by the tow^s- 
m^n. His poetry lacks drama and/wit, but his speculations on the telatfd^- 
ship of man arid nature, man and God, and man and. man, l^nd some philosor 
^ phical strain to his verse. The conflict between, the Muslim mind on the 

^j^e^hand and the communist ideology on the other, ^^^''y/efy obvious h*is 
poeb?}^ but it tes .sayed it from" the usual* leftist fanaticism. AraJng the 
-youngerSUf tist poets, ori^ who has made a m&«rk is Ahmad Faraz, who h^s 
sjicceeded inuch better than others in balancinj^ sentiment alism with a ; 
broad h^raanihm and an orie^tat- sensi tivi ty w±ifn l&f^^ 

Am9ng those whoMeveloped under , the shadow of Miraji and Halqa-e- 
,e-Zauq, the moj^ prominent poets are Ydsuf Zafar Who has now turned wha^ 
you like t ^x^Tall "an apologist for *th6 Islamic relig'ion," Qayydm Nazar, 
wukntar ^iddlqi, Zia jallandhari, Muhanunaji Safdar. and Majld Amjad, all 
representing what one may call the middle, generation of the living Urdu 
poefs* j^lt is difficult in thi^rief discussion to go over their indivi- 
dual characteristics, but their cfommpri features are absolute individualism, 
subjectivity and intensg preoccupation wi«$h the 9pn|lict between life and 
death and with nature, both* as a cxeatqr antj 4ss^:royer. Except for, MukhtSr 
Siddiql, wllo is a revivalist and a metaphysic^. poet ,* the rest of them 
show^ an original searching mind, const^antly seekjw?g a philosophical answer 
to^the natural phenomenon^in relation to^ ma^i . * ^While all these poets ha^ 
more or leas carried" forward the tradJ^tion of the independent spirit^^hey 
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have also been accused of maintaining a blissful non- involvement ip the 
current human scene in their ^earch for .thplaropr human question. Conse 
quently they ignore the ^ToFTems .Jjoth inthiirTj!iitra^4ata..soc^^ 
it. Some of them now seem to be ".compen^sating" for this non-involvement 



■ond 



by writing about the confiicC^f-a-f^ 



Now, coining to' the more recfent generation of l|rdu poets who have appeared 
on the scene during th^ last \ten ot' fifteen years, in s|)ite of their own 
claim that ch^y are in 'revolt against everything tMt has gone'before, they 
are by and large the followers of the traditions laid down by Mfrajl and 
his immediate followers. Whateve\the nature of ^heir revolt, I consider 
it most encouraging that:a group^of poets has arisei> with a courage to ' 
challenge some of the existing rules of poetry and to provide a new appraisals 
of them^in the light of (their personal experience. ^ ^ 

The^main purpose of poetry, as* stated by some of their apologists, is the 
personal delectation of I the reader . ,Poetry, according to them, must enter- 
-CSln before it can sublimate or edify, ^nd this alone can guarantee that 
whatever they write wili^.eventually join the maj.nstream of literature and 
civilizatidn. They believe in no traction, although some of .them have 
advocated the revival oE the ghazal form, and they believe, that no ethical 
values, religious conc^|)ts or philo'sophical thought can compensate for the 

- enjoyment; Most of them use the language df,.coimnon 
ance between the poe^: and the reader be minimized, 



basic purpose of poeti 
speech, so- that the dj 



M5dho, who has writte^ 
of observation and w 



-r- 7 WW .diiuc ucLweeu tne poex ana cne reader be minimized, 

and some of them hav^ /succeeded in thisT admirably well too, one of them "beine 



:,ittle 



lUC has 
, his poetry is not 



(Iready shown a startling gift 
- - / devoid* of a thought pattern, 

in. so far a^^be-^ias written brilliant satires against humanism. There is 
an extensive tendency amDng them to write symbolically, and to draw their 
symbols fjrom the so-callkd 'Mream world,'' i^hich often hampers their com- 
munication^, for dreams, in spite of their roots in the world of reality, 
have an intimately personal character and their 'dimensions are in a con- 
, stant state of f luidity^ ^ ^ 

"This newly emerging poetry still largely remains low key^ but the signs of ° 
^revolt in it are self-evident. It is a challenge to the humanism of both 
the Marxists ^and the oriental metaphysicists , tb the wistful Sentimental ism 
of Akhtar Shirdnl and of Faiz, to theHncellectualism of Iqbdl and GhSlib, and 
to both the former esthetic poets arid ^th^ poets of social riponsibility^ 
In many of t^^e new poem^rr-one~caa,reaa a passion fe'r life dftd for human " ' 
civilization, but without any sense^T^the acceptance of responsibility for 
either. Some of the poets of,\the new generation, such as Zafar Iqbdl, 
Akhtar Ahsan, and Mddho whom I mentioned earlier, are gifted with extra- 
ordinary human understanding, aVid thus it is surprising that. they tend to 
treat life as a mere passing s'hav^ 



r 

Another poet. If tikh^r^Jdlib , who is endowed with a vision gf human civiliza- 
tion, still'keeps his mind separated from normal human concerns. Poets like 
Munir Nidzl,^ Saqi Faruqi and Anis Ndgi are' largely victims^of self-love, and 
the scenes of Violence and fear which they portray can«only lead to a sordid 
view of life, born out of neurotic minds. They are basically poets of a 
, disorder which threatens the ru^n of civilization, rather than poets of a 
^ew order which would, replace . the existing chaos. Their poetry is the poetry 
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of what one may call "the social subconscipus mind,'* as against >the poetry, 
of Mirajl," who drew his, images' and symbols from the subconsciertis mind of 
the indivi^dual. ^ y 

T^ie age j^i grand poetry has passed '"away in Pakistan it has in other 
parts of the world. Tlie .poetry q^f the new generation of Urdu poets has 
considerably reduced It^-'Veight. What they are jilting today ls\ largely' 
chatty, arfd frivglous, but orre^may hope that when their present mood of 
Self-assertion at any cost passes away, more.^olid and sturdy works may 
eperge'^' . ~ ' ^ ' / ' 
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NINE POEMS 



4 



Near -the Balcony* 



/ 




Wake up^\ winsoifie tvedrcyom' s light; ^ ' \ 
Wake up frdm your"-|jifi?a of velvet dre^s,. 
Tliough,you still cHng £0 night's delight. 
Came to this window 
Morning's lights ^ 
Caress' minarets 
t^ose -heights 
Mirror my desires. 
Open those drowsy eyes 
That awaken love in my heart; 
Look at the minarets^ 
Basking in ?he dawn. 
Do recall beneath their shadows *■ 
A shabby mullah \ ' 

Drowsing in ^dark basUment, 
Like his idleNgod', \ 
A demon, sorrowful, 

A sign of a three-hundred-year shame, 
A shame without cure? v 
Look: as if jungle spirits with torch in hand 
Had left^-their. lair« to prowl, ' * ' 

The crowd in the market rushes madly — 
Like a flood. , t, 

Somewhere, in each of these men's" hearts 
Flickers V- bride-like — 
A spark of soul. 

But not one has the power to burst 
Into a raging flame.- 

Among them wallow the diseased, the poor. 
Nourishing^ cruelty beneath the sky. p 
I am only a beast of burden, tired, old. 
Oh whom Hunger ,\hefty and strong, rides; 
>And as other city, folk^ 
Siter passing a ni\|rft of pleasure, 
I too go out to pick up rags and trash 
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*This poem and the following are reprinte^ from The Beloit Poetry Journal 
Contemporary Asian Poetry, A Chapbook; XIII, 2 (Winter, 1962-63): 48-50. 
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Beneath that fickled sky. 
At night, I toy return to a shack. 
Look at my helplessness I 
'Again and ^^in J return to thife window 
To look at the minarets 
When eveni^ng gives thdta a departing kiss, 



Introductions- 



Translated from the 
Urdu by Carlo Coppola 
and M. H. K. Qureshi 



Death, meet them. 

These simple-hearted who / 

Neither pray nor drink, / 

4flia"are neither artful nor worldly-wise, 

VHio 'have learning 

Of neither books nor of machines. 

Of neither this world nor another. 

Merely faithless in all things. 

Pon*t be shy. Death; 

Meet them. 



Come ahead; you-^lso, come ahead 
To^ meet Death. / 

Come, you new rich*; « 
Don^t b,othex to hide your begging bowls;* 

There is na life in you now, slaves of Mammon, and Tdme. 
Laugh with Death; woo him; please him. 

Death, these are negative men; 
,Mor6 than negative, less than men* 
Give them a sweet glance. 
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N. M. Rashed 



. The Death of Raphael* 



Translated from 
the Urdu by Carlo 
Coppola and Munihur 
Rahman 



Weep for the death of Raphael — 
The Chosen of God, the master of speech. 
The eternal spirit of human sound. 
The limitless cry of the heavens 
Is today stilled, likT^a word broken off. 
Weep for the death of Raphael. 

is 

Come, l^t as weep for his untimely sleep. 
He lies near his trumpet 

As if a. storm had thrown him upon the shore. 
Sleeping silently by his trumpet 
- In the bright sand; , 
His turbarf, hair and beard 
All sand-disheveled; , 

Their folds were sometime's b'eing and non-being. 
His trumpet, enkindler 
Of time- early and time late, ,far f rpm Ms lips, 
Lost in its own c^es , its own ^.'^ments. 

Weep for the de^th of Raphael, ' * x 

He, tumult itself, ^ ' 

• The, sign^of hidden voices stretched from "eternity to eternity, 

• * ' . 

.I^egions of, angels moulrn i 

For "Raphael's death; • ' . . » 

The son of Man, dust on his forehead, abject;* 
God's eyes, dark with sor^row^ the heavily alarum, silent; 
•No .bugle call from the wdrld' of spirits. 



\ 



With Raphael's death. 

This world, without the nourishment of voice, 
TKe daily bread of musicians, of instruments - 
The singei: ~ how will he sing? And what? 
The strings of the listener's heart are mute. 
^How will the dancer whirl and dance? 
^The floor, door, the walls of the assembly are quiet; 
What now will the preachei? -say? ^ 
The threshold, dome ahd miiiatet ap still; 
How will the hunter of thought^ spread his snare? 
The birds of-^ house and mountain are dumb. 




*In the Koranic tradition, it is Raphael (IsrSf il) 'who wilTsound ' the 
• Q • tpump,et to annoutice the Day of Judgment. 
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Raphael's death is ^ * . 

The death of the listening ear, the speaking lips, 
The seeking eye, the knowing heart; 
Be caus e of him, tlte clamor of the dervishes , 

The growth of ciesire in the heart, ^ 

The dialogue of lovers with lovers .^.^^^'^^''^^^ 

Who' today are hidden, their voices lost; - - 

Now no more shouts of tanaria Tzzil and yarab hal'^ 

No more cries in the street; 

Even this, our last refuge, is lost. 

With Raphael's death ^ ^ 

World-time seems -to sleep, .turned to stone 
' As if someone had eaten every voice. 

Such solitude that even Perfect Beauty does not come to mind, ' 
• That one even forge £s one's name. 



With Raphael's ^ death 

Even the world's tyrants will forget the yision of speechless 

dreams, ^ \ ' 

Dreams of mastery 

, Swelled with murmurs of the helpless. 



N. M. Rashed 



Suicide 



Translated from i^e 
''Urdu by Carlo - Coppola 
and Munibur Rahman ^ 



\ 



•^od^y.I've made a final tesolve. 
Before evening I * 

*Had made the wall thin, licking it witli my tongue; 
But it rose Up again before dawn. 

fen I made my way home 
I saw darkness prostrate, • ' 
Sobbing-s'ad, clutching the road. 
I reached\home , ^J^red of men. * 
My final resol^[e: 

To lump today ^rom th^ seventh storey. 
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Today I've found life unveiled. 
Lopg now I've been seeing 
'A fickle mistress; * ^ 
But today under her bed 
I've seen blood, 
Fresh, shining, 

A wine stench entangled in its smell. 
She hasn't come back - t e-the bedroom yet. 
But I've already made my ras^t^xesolve. 
I feel like boldly leaping out- 
The seventh-storey window 
That opens 'onto the roofs and street^ 
Before evening I had made 
The wall thin, licking ^t with my tongue; 
But it rose -up again before 4awn. 
Today for sure it will be levelled to the ground. 




N. M. Rashed 



Desire Is a Nun 



Translated from the 
'Urdu by C<n*lo Cqppola 
and Mimibur Rahman 



\ 




Desire is a nun, forlorn, lonely, sad. 
Desire, a nun who spent her life 

Among these monks devoid o^eternity, the guardians of 

the temple, > 
In these monotonous month-year halls. 
The shadows of darkness weigh heavily' upon the temple; 
Blood streams gush from the deity's fac ^ 

— The nun comes out* of the temple at^ 
Carrying a briglit candle and ^ 
Staggers, striking agaijist nhe floor, 
^ She says tp herself: ' Perhaps the caftdle flame , 
Will become the similitude ib^t the brightness far from 

the temple, ^ ' 
The torch o"f the coming^ dawn. 

~ Desire is a nun, forlorn, lonely, sad/ 
But 'how would the monks know — * * 
<onks, lost iti themselves, scared, fearing every murmur,' 

Tlo^woijld they know . 

Why is forlorn, lonely, sad? 

They 'st^qd, slab marble, , < ' * ^ ^ 

•In the lir^onsume^ deso^-atlon' of limitless impotence ' 
Where the roSHs of man '^ -compassion do riot grow. 
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The nun wanders, carrying a -candle 
Thinking that someday, because of her. 
Dew will shimmer on. the grass ai the temple door. 
That footsteps will sound upon the pebbles. ^ 



N. M. Hashed 



Mirror, Empty of Sense and K];iowle'dge 



^' , • Tvans lated from the 
' ' . , Urdu by Carlo -Cop-pola 
^ and l^Hyiii^ Rahmn t\ 

•The mirtor, empty of sense and kno^v^ledge-, \ 
iiow shall we turn its non-,being inl-o hexngl^ \ '^^ i^^^ * 
/ Being Is dependent upon the, rush pf nights ^andfe'days^V ^ / 

feow shall we 'show the' mirror^ the mirror 's heartj? , , ^ 



^ ' 'We cry on tlje useless, exj^r^se of the mfr^cfr's hfeart^*.-"^^ 
^ Bare pt foliage,- ' ^ , 

And the newly-spr^g^f lower , without smell. \, 
^ Meji are .adorned with eyfes, lips and ears, 

,-^But deprived of the -pleasure of commotion and of the light 
of '•r.and '•you/'v 
Here, wine- Vanno't 'floW, like tears,- 
- ^ior '^e>^^ the brightness of intoxication; * 
No beauty of revolt in the purity of the^ mirror's heart, 
' Nor is its void the road of thought. * •* 

The mirjror, empty of sense and knowlBdge. 
How shall we'.turi^its non-being into being? ^ 
The mirror ^s^^sea ^ 
Stilled by>tji^* magician's hand atjther^st art of time; 
itef lecd:i<5ns force their way, TiSping 
^ The -m^ic of ^he secluded heart might break because of 
-Chem ' V 
^nd this deathly silence might be shattered. 



-The mirror in its mysterious twrldj x 
Listens 'to the dripple of time-dew dripping; 
It sees the reflection, but falls ton'^ue-tied 
Like a buried city. 

How shall we turn its non-Veing into being. 
This mirror, empty of sease and knowledge? 
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Expression and Access 



Translated- from the 
Urdu by Carlo 'Coppola 
and }^nibia^ Rahman 



— Brusli, instrumei^t, fresh flowers, dancing feet. 
There are many pretexts to 'express oneself; 
But with whom should man t;alk 
When there is no excuse for meeting, 
And access, always short-reaching, 
not the ultimate object of talk? 



— A particle of ^the hand of dust * - 
Sometimes like a gambolling spajrk, 

Happy with the prick of 'soiHe *unknovm desire. 

Helpless because of the burning furnace-flame in its-l^reast 

— A particle, always separated from. itself. 

Suddenly becomes the deception of voice, and irradiates, 
Sometime becomes the junction of light,' color, line ^nd arch. 
Sometimes becomes the' lord of meaning 
~ The lord not 'caught in the bondage of 'misfortune * 

From the brightness of this one particle 
Start swirling blue^ month-year whirlpools 
In the hands and feet of some sleepy dancer. 
From the astonishment of this one' particle 
Some potter's dream tu^ns to poetryj 
From this one, deathless particle 
The {)altry brick finds lasting life. 
And roofs and doors, -the nightless dawn. 

— : But tp whom should a ^an talk? 

Bru«h, instrument, fresh flowers , 'dancing feet. 

Man is left thinking: ' 

When, why^ how shall I lift such a heavy burden? 
,Why,Xhen^ should L ta],k? ^ 



N. M. Hashed 
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The Strings^' of Desire 



Translated from the 
Urdu by Carlo Coppola 
and Murvibur Rahman 



. — The entangled strings of desire. 
The unseen strings, tied in knots. 

— Last night some people descended from the stars; 
They say: "Untangle the. strings of your desire; 
Untangle them 

Like the rays of the stars 
Lest such star-arrows irain 
That neither desire nor strings remain." 

— The entangled strings of desire. 
The passers-by, star-descended, . 

Whose leaven is ali light, , ' 

Are not aware of desire, nor do they know of 
The entangled secret of desire's strings — 
The desire of our wo^ld, the precious commodity of the 
world of annihilation; 
^ But these people, the star-descended, 

Are captives in the inevitable strands of eternity. 

We say to. them: "0 'inhabitants of Mars I" 

(Who knows , frony which star or other they come?) 
Coartequsly we 'say : respected people of Mars,^ 
Do you not see the . color of the entangled strings of 
these desires?" 
' But they are' probably not inclined towards color, 
Because they kr^ow nothing of them; ^ 
They have a different idea about color — 
their union and separation are different — 
Their months and years are different, \ 

— With great naivete we say: ^ > % 
"0 respected people of MarsI Haven.'t you^ ever seen- 
The color of entangled arms. 

Of glances ifltoxicate(i l)y loye, ^ ^ 

The color of sin . . .?" 
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I Too Have Some Dreams 



/ 



Translated from the 
Urdu by Carlo Coppola 
a^d I4unibur Rahman 



0 love, conquering and kindling eternity, I too havewsome 

dreams; ' • 

1 too have some dreams. 

Because of this age and its dry rivers. 
Because of the vast plains and cities' desolations. 
Because of the marauders, I grieve and despair. 
0 love, conquering and kindling eternity, I too have some 
dreams. 

0 love, conquering and kindling "eternity , I too have some 

dreams; . * 

1 too have some dreams ' 
>niose secrets are unknown even today, . - ' 
Which are innocent of. the repose of position and honor. 
Of defilement by ^oad dust; 

They do not disappear from life's futile struggle 
And are themselves the meaning of being. > . * 

0 love, conquering and kindling eternity, 

0 soothsayer, learned, noble, old r 

It was you who told us the meaning of every dream. 

Who told us of thfe conquest of heart-vanquishing sorrow; 

By your hand ^very chain of fear crumbled;' 

0 love, conquering and kiijjdling eternity, I too haye some 

dreams, 

1 too have some dreams. 

0 love, conquering and kindling 'ete^nity,^' 
Dreams buried beneath our ancestors* 4elf-made stories 
of night. 

Beneath the broken superstition-walls of ruined religion. 
Beneath the thoughts of the Shiraz mystic, his wine cup 

, half-filled,* 
beneath the adversity-heap of a prostrated' culture — 
Some dreams are free, but overawed* by advancing light. 
They have no impulse for good .norycoiir age for ev^i; 
^ They are themselves the sweeping^of that self, 



Bashful of themselves. 

Some difeams, seekers of power* from the turning of tools, 
Dreams for which the adornment of this world means servitud 

to the Provider; 
Some dreams, for which man's security means the equality 

of sorrow;* 

Some dreams, whose practice is "the passion for tyranny. 
Which have neither^'the world nor faith. 

Some dreams nurtured by light, but their dawn lost 

Fire which leavens ^e dough of love*, its sparks lost; 

Dreams, aware of the wh^le but ignorant of parts; 

Dreams for which the rank of tearful- eye is nothing,' ^j^'^ 

The' heart is nothingj heads are s^ egual Xhat heads are^^ 

nothing, ' . ^ 

The expression of skill is nothing. 

0 love, conquering and kindling eternity. 
These are not my dreams; mine are different,. 
My age is different. 

In the new age of dreams, there are- no^ants and locust, 

no Leo and Taurus; 
None has the taste for surrender nor the passion for 

tyranny; 
Everyone has- a new^ way. 

0 love, conquering aijTd kindling eternity, I too have some 

dreams. 
I 'swear by 'every dream — • 
Though hidden and veiled. 

Concealing in their bosom a. smiling maiden's speech — 
Every one of tTiem holds the unity of body and thought, 

meaning and speech ^ ' 

Like lovers whose eternally thirsty lips long for 

attachment 
(0 happy moment). 

^, * 
0 love, conquering and kiftdling eternity, I too have some 

,dreams^ 

New dreams of perfect freedom. 

Of the product of every heart-rending effort, ^ 

Of bells tolling at the new' feast of man's birth, 

Of the stages of this earth's grandeur. 

Or of a* new heart in earth's bosom. 

0 love, conquering and kindling eternity, I too have some 

dreams, 

1 too have some dreams. , ^ 
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FIVE "DANGfiROUS" BOOKS 



On the question of 
censorship in East 
Pakistan 



I. 

2. 



January 1 , 1970, was a momentous day fdr Pakistan, for on that date she 
regained some o*f her democratic rights. Though the '*ainnesty** came as a' 
condescending gesture from a military regime suddenly presenting a seemingly 
mo're, benevolent image, it was, to the people of Pakistan, something to be 
thankful for. In contrast with this gesture of goodwill, however , there had 
been an earlier edict issued in December, 1969, which proscribed the circula- 
tion of five Brengali books by-East Pakistani authors and banned their further 
pub^lication in Pakistan. These books were: 

s:msk2\itir.$cxnkat {"the aristJ'of culture") by Badaruddin Umar. 

sojriskfdtik sarnpradayikdta {"the aornmunalism of culture") by 
Badaruddin Umar. ' - 

3. satyer mgto badnas {"a rogue as truth is") by ^Abdul Mannan 

^Sayed.. 

4. aileruni by Satyen Sen. \ 

r 5. jele.tr is baahor o pak-bharater sangram ("thirty years in pAson 
- and the freedom struggle of lndo-Pakistarl\) by Trailokyiiath 
' ' ^ * 'Chakrabarty (fondly called "Maharaj" by the people). , ^' 

The fxtst two books ar*e collections of essays; the third, of short stories; 
the fourth is a historical hdvel; and the fif.th, an autobiography. The last- 
mentioned book had ^app eared in an earlier version in Calcutta in the early 
years of Independence, though the author had opted to stay, on in Pakistan as 
a true patriot. In 1968 he published an enlarged edition from Dacca, with 
a slightly changed title. . 



One is hard put to understand just why these f-tve books were banned 
together. The authorities considered them anti-Pakistani, but that they 
are not. I^ey may ques.tion certain cultural values and interpretati^s of 
history; even the propriety 5f some administrative measure imposed o^on the 
people of Pakistan; but th^y never at, any instance seek to destroy /the geo- 
political reality that is Pakistan, ikt most, they create an image ofv 
Pakistan which may not correspond exactly with t^e socio-political setup 
now obtaining in^-that country. Perhaps that is not asitinocuous a stance as 
one would like think. ' ^ l3 
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Badaruddiu Umar deserves detailed nptice for the Simple reason that he ^ 
raises in his essays some fundamental theoretical issues and challenges some 
ot the broad priemises underlying the creation of ^Pakistan. He was at one 
time, I believe; a Reader in Political Science at the Rajshahi University 
in Ease Pakistan. Now, I understand, he is a full t^ime political^worker , 
bfifclonging to an Extremist group in East Pakistan — a rather unfortunate matter 
as his writings betray hardly any violent mood or revolutionary passion. 
Before Si^ddenly acquiring dubious distinction as an author of banned books, 
Umar had publis^hed anocher volume of essays in 1966 titled eampradayikata 
' **o^^r^nunalism** ^ and dedicated Tt to his mother. That, little volume first 
came ^.o the notice of . headers in Calcutta in 1967, when a Bengali weekly 
organized^an exhibition of books, Journals and newspapers from East Pakistan. 
The Calcutta literati were somewhat surprised — what? a book on communalism 
from Che pen or a Muslim author? ( Of course, it was their simple-mindedness. 
Not chac they have themselves been 'vociferous on this issue. The last ^/^ 
communal not in Calcutta occurred as recently as 1964, while in other parts ) 
of India terrible things happened in all the subsequent years, but^none of 
the predominctntly Hindu writers has c.ome out with a book that deals is^sibly 
wich ^his gnawing issue. — Small processions,, letters in liewspapers , a 
scattered articles — all temporary respdns^. One hears of a Committee for 
Coflsnunai Harmony, but never -sees ;it in a'ctio^, The Bengali intelli^ntia, by 
and large, simply hope to wish the problem awa^. It is not their immediate 
conce.ra Also, it does cot have the obvious glWor of "inteirnatio'nalism^ 
which seems to eriamor them.jnare. That this question was first tackled py 
an East Pakistani writer should make all East Pajcistanis very proud. 





Uiaar's is a detached enquiry ; hence, its value is more permanent than 
if it had been merely an emotional outburst. He sets out to state a few ~ 
home 'ttucl)s but without pretending to^ be a prophet, and is happy, <at least ^ 
in this first bo6k, in the role ofe a researcher. His prose style slightly 
reminds pnB ot Pramatha Chajidhury, but Umar carefully avoids the latter 's 
oBs'ession with word-play and epigram* Uma^r knows who his readers are — 
ordinary, educated Bengalis; henoe, tiis style is direct' and lucid and avoids 
being either pungent or sentimental. Though his predilection fdr.^a dialectic 
|x.ach is never concealed, he never ekplicitXy^ b'tings in Ma;rxist theor;^. 

^anvpTa^ijokjava .myyst be read as an intpduction to his lattejr two books — 
these which itaye been banned. It is an essay in retrospection* History is 
analyzed; certain conclusions are ar'rived at.' In the later volumes^, cqn- 
temporary situations ar^e invest^.gated in^the light of those conclusions. He 
— does^no'c s^und one note of propaganda in his first book; he presents the 
bearing cf a^ei;ious scfiolar, not that of a partisan. ThaJt air of cqpl 
detachment could not^^ mai^ntained in the later books. He l^ad to assume tTie 
role ot an activist;, his inA^olVement there is greater. Thus, the three ^book^, 
t^ken together form avhole.*'As a committed and. conscientibu:& 4ntellectual, 
he ^i^ts to' rout some evil^, correct^ some mistakes, remove certain vices froln 
his society, truth, not superstition or blind faith in S9me divine revelation, 
hi>s guide. He looks around, tr^ea the recent and the notcso-recent past, , 
andNXties to c^tch our history in a particular perspective. Hei^/Wcholarly , 
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but not pedantic. Quotations are rare in his books, but sources of informa- 
tion are listed at the end in an adequate bibliography. Sampradayikata 
contains six essays; their titles translate as follows: 

1. Self-Detetmination and Democratic Nationalism (pp. 1-8) 
2'. Communalism (pp. 9-18) 

3. Communalism and the Theocratic State' (pp. 19-27) 

» I 

4. Islamic Nationalism and Islamic Culture (pp. 28-42) 

" , t" ' '• . 

5. Communal Riots (pp. 43-51) ' 

6. Communalism and Political Progress (pp. 52-61) ' 

The appendix contains a review of Professor Anisuzzaman-'s dissertation 
musltm manas'o-hangla sahitya ("the Muslim mind and Bengali literature.") 

As mentioned earlier, this ffrst book contains the seeds of Umar's later 
thought. ■ He begins with the proposition that the democratic nationalist move- 
ment on the subcontinent had been, in the main, a middle-class (hia term 
bourgeois") phenomenon. The Hindu bourgeoisie dominated the scene^e^ause 
^they had a precious headstart in trade and commerce. They were the first^to 
learn the language of the new rulers and immensely benefitted from that act, 
while the Muslims, vho had just lost an empire, sat back in aversion. Eventu- 
ally a bourgeois claSs also 'emerged among the Muslims, but the Hindus already 
haa the lead. The chance for a fair competition was lost f.orever. Inequality 
in the economic' and political spheres gave rise to a communal inferiority 
complex, which. in turn lead to a sense Of communal injustice. From there, 
simply, unadorned, communalism was only a single, inevitable step away. In 
Umar's words; I 

X, . ' . That the cAll for self-determination of Ifhe Muslims was 
.in fact^a call for the self-determinatioii of the Muslim 
bourgeoisie, was understood by neither of\ the two 
communities. The Hindus branded the call as communal 
^ and were pleased wifh themselves / while the Muslims, 
. ignoring the economic basis of the Pakistan Movement, 

raised/the .cr^^for a religious state. (pp. 7-8) 

The state they, had dreame^d of, Umar asserts, was not religous in' the communal 
sense of the term. Therefore, he^ncludes, Paki-fetan, as it has been realized^ 
Jiasf ailed to provide ^'a t?rue andstable bond 'betwjeen its two parts, though 
J££^t^m^t±ll holds ^some;, sway over tthe popular mind. — iETi-thB::::^ond essay he 
elaborat^^-^^tv-^ixis observation: • ^ 




Communalism^^- not the same as devotion to one's faith. . 
Devotion Involve slndivldual belief^ and a personal sense of 
submission, wh ile communafl^m I mplies submission to the will 
SX^tfheri^xmSviiXy rather tha^vTot^GodT' Moreover, true 
devotion Is really concerned t^ith the other world . . while 
obmmunalism reaps its ^harvest down here. You do not have to 
oppose or hurt someone in order to be devoted to your faith. 
But communalism thrives on conflicts with and destruction 
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of other beliefs\ (p. 9) 



Heace, communalism and religious devotion are poles^ apart. Hardly any 
religious or social liaison occurred between the Hindus and the^ Muslims 
and this lack of meaningful dialogue between the two communities prejudic 
them against^each other. The British rulers exploited thife situation to 
their utmpst profit. The provision for separate elections on the basis o, 
communal representat4.on was one such devic^. E^'rom then onward, the two 
communi^ties could jDnly rarely join hands in some common program of the 
nationalist movement. The Lucknow Pact and the Khilafat Movement were 
momentary Illusions of an understanding; the^ raised more hopes than they 
fulfilled. In the later elections, Hindu and Muslim candidates began to 
depend on che support of their re^ective communities and all ideologidal 
professions .became ^neaningless . Politics consisted of decrying the other 
community and discovering its sinisterH^Jtentions. This negative approac 
adopted by Hindus and Muslims alike, obstrtic^ed the path of a greate 
popular revolution, 



ed 



f . 



Ihac religion Has its- several mundane uses in tnfe>4i?nds of a bourgeoisie 
Xhe third article. Umar contends that a truly^tiationalist^ move- 
meat should lead to the creation of a nationalist state whereln^eligion nee 
not have a useful function to serve. But this vision was lost inthe strWgle 
for freedom from its inception. Hindu patriots of the nineteenth centi 
thought of independence in terms of a revival of ancient Hindu glory ^in whic 
the roles of the other communities were defined imprecisely, if not totally x 
ignoredc In reaction to this, the Muslim boufgeois class organized itsel^^-^^ 
under the leadership of Saiyad Ahm^d Khan and became more communally orfented. 
Religion barred for both the communities the way to sharing a common heritage, 
and also hindered' their striving together for a common goal. That is why the* 
Muslim upper middle-class could not grow a true sense of belonging to a 
country in whxch they had J.ived fof generations. In the heyday of the Waj;;ihabl 
Movement, they ^ere even prepared to leave India, their motherland on all 
^counts, forever. Umar indicts that movement as the climactic point o'f the 
reactionary trend at work* He is also bold enough to conclude: ^ 



The dream of Pakistan was, in fac't, not avdream of devoted 
^ Indian Muslims to form a truly ^ reli gious '^ t_^te. It was a 

dream of the ^^uslim boura^bis class to establjgLsh a state 
^ t'har served their own ija^er^sts. (p. 26) 

In the nerxt article, Umar rightly points out the fact that when Mr. 
Jinnah proposed his Xx^o-Najxfon theory, he did not distinguish commupal identity 
from che nd-cional, as the' two were the same to him. But Mr. Jinnah had also 
shifted his position in his inaugural-address to the Pakistan National Assembly 
on August 14, 19^7. In it he did not mention his earlier doctrine, but pro- 
claimed: 



... we should keep in front of us . • . our ideal and you 
will find thatr'^in .course of time HinJtts^will cease to be 

Hindus.. and Muslims will c^ase to be Muslims^^noT irr-the 

religious sense, because ,that is personal f ail:h. of each 
individual, but in the political sense as citi2feri)^of one 
state. 
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Umar finds that after all these years, religion is •aotno^e a motivating force 
in Pakistan. To^him the reason for this is simple. Once'^he interests of 
the Muslim bourgeoisie were given a concrete shape, religion i5^1e ft with, 
no definite political role. A class-oriented society is never fo^a^ on 

L^us basis, nor can- religion reconcile conflicting class interestsswhich, 
for Uifiar.,^e the only factors that divide people into, sections of spcie^ 
Thereforeriie.^lls us that a Bengali Muslim peasant is in no significant wS^r^ 
close to a memb^is^f the Pakistani Muslim elite <who still is nostalgic about" 
his Arab or Per^i^ ^forebears). The cl^aa-^ete^ge is more fundamental than 
their reiigitJus identity. "From the ceremonial point of view alone, it is 

ference, not the likeness, that is more pronounced bet^i^ a village 
Muslim from East Pakistan and one from Madras or Afghanistan." (p. 38) An;d^ 
so he concludes: "the accepted argument that the Indian Hindus and Muslims 
have diagonally opposed cultures and the Indian Muslims form a homogeneous 
^ and monolithic communal cultural unit is 'hollow and not supported by facts." 
^ (p. 38) That the-nationalist aspirations of 'the two con^unities asa;iimed a* 
communal character was most unfortunate^, and Umar puts th'e blame fer* this 
turn of events chiefly om the leaders of the Muslim bourgeois ^nationalist 
movement in his article "Islamic Nationalism and Islamic Culture." It is 
perhaps the best essay in the book, rich in rational analysis and fair in 
judgement. • i \ 

• 

The next article seeks to identify the Arces at work behind communal 
riots Umar begins with the premise: "the interests of the higher '.middle 
class (which is, incidentally, the ruling fl^ss) need riots.*' (p; 45) 
This ma? smack of easy generalization, but the appeal of his T;gpol analysis 
of pertinent facts catl hardly be^-^^ped. The news media also definitely ' 
have a hand ^ in ^fanning communal pass±ej:is, because they are mainly controlled 
by the ruling class. "In the post^indep^ence years, communalism has been 
the chief feeans by which the ruling class^has succeeded in gagging the c]/ass- 
consciousness of its own proletarl-at." ^"(p^^) The solution he propose! is 
.certainly daring if we note the tiihfe it was made^-'- theJ^da-Pakistani war 
was hardly over: 





\ ^ 

To eradicate the communal problem ^ff om the Indo-P^klstan 
^ subcontinent, the endeavor of the two peoples ^lone wMcld 
y- , hardly sufficed The problem is similar to that of ;^nal' 
water in West Pakistan or flood control in the Eak. To 
reach the right solution, we need ^the cooperati<:fn of 'both 
the governments, and friendship and goodwillxm the part 
of the people of both the countries. (p. 51) 

In the final essay, Umar establishes that ^i6imnunalism deters 
political progress and gives tjje class enemy V"mask , of friendliness" ^' 
that^deceives^he proletariat: The Muslim^armer in Bengal was encouraged^' 
to look at the oppressive Hindu landJLord^ore as / communal foe than as a 
class enemy. This ^vitiated the nation^ist movenfent in the subcontinent. 
Communalism grew out of the clash o|^4he bourgeois interests of the two 

-communities. Similar conflicts a;rfe now surfacing in the relationship 
between^ the two wings of Pakist^ as we discover West Pakistan forging far 
ahead of the Eastern: wing in Economic prosperity. .Communalism is still the 
chief weapon possessed by ^Ke bourgeois interests in Pakistan and "it; has 
been used, with partial of full success, to crush all democratic movements 

^^ince 1947/' / / . 
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Umar's seconcLbook, The Crtsis of Cutturey 'has a narrower focus: the . 
perverting influenc'e af communal ism, oh our culture. In^ this bqok, first ► » 
published in November*, 1967, h^ se6ms a bit' agitated and his arguments are 
somejihat animated. He has apparently lost the detachment that distinguished 
his f irst .*^olume. Hi's position has shifted from that of an academic analyst 
to that of aa active partisan.. But his attack is still restrained and even 
in his bitterest momen*ts his comments remain quite "parliamentary." This 
book contains seveh^ articles , and though footnotes are conspicuous by their • 
absence, there is an adequate bibliography. The articles are on the follow- 
'ing topics: ^ ' ^ " 

1, The 'Crisis of Bengali Culture (pp. 1-12) 

2- Islamic Culture tpp< 13-53) ^ : 

3* Islamic Educatiori and the Study of the Mother Tongue in 
^ • the Nineteenth Century (pp. 54-75) 

- 4. February 21 and ^ultural Self-determination ^(pp . 76-81) 

' 5. The Medium of Education (pp. 82-93)- 

,6. ^tudent J>olitics and Cultural Movement* (pp. 94-105) 

7.^ Rabindranath Tagore and t\xe Culture of East Pakistan (pp. 106-109) 

. ^ As we ^re now familiar with his historical premises, we can safely predict 
how he is-. likely tp treat thBse contemporary questions. As we have ali;eady 
observed; he is a partisan and a publicist .here, but his emotions never 
distor^ his reasoning. His aim here is to ''replace self-interest and 
superstition vith reason and historical and social consciousness";, he believes 
that when the i^ultura! consciofisness of the people becomes free from 
communalism, the cultural firirtament of the^ country becomes clear too. 

* Oft ^ ^ ' " 

'The Very' first sentence is explosive in its couteIV^^ "To conjure up a 
cleavage .between being a Bengali, and being a Muslim IsTto be communally 
motivate'dV" (p. 1) Tfia question whether one is k^iengali or a Muslim or a 
' Pakist^ani is ' a ttptally "irrel^nt one and does riot lend itself to any premise 
of logic. The two Germ^nys" have two conflicting ideologies; politically, too, 
. they are separate s^aifes — but the peoples cdll themselves Germans alL tfie 
saiae. Religion shbuid nji^le^d- on^ to seW^one's links with one's heritage. 
Russia does jiot encoui^e any religion np^t but she would not. parts witlivthe 
Jiejrtag^ of Tol§t<>$j, hds pronounce^ refl^giqus stance notwi<*fstanding, fjien ' 
-/"jI^ should a ^n^i'Muslif^e^rive hims^elf of ^ijjjje^^tions of Vidya^agat; 
^^^kimchandra.,^-mchael Mad^usudan, Tagore, and Saratchandra? *For Umar, 

there isp^TTcrisis of 'cultUre im the day-to-day life of a Bengali Muslim. 'A 
.1' crisi^-^iaes only when "the Muslim bourgeoisie stamps Bengali culture as 
^Hindu "culture and tries to banish it from the state." (p. 11) There is no ^ 
*^4bsotute, independent' culture of the Bengali Muslim; language^, rather than ' 
,fe-yeligion^ is the primary basis of culture in Bengal. Still, culture is 
i-^^ni^stly formed by class alignments, since the culture of a Muslim share- 
• cri^j^per Is dif f erent^an'd distant from that of a Muslim landlord. One cannot 
dichoj^omize Bengali culture into Hindu and Muslim ~ as Bankim^andrst stated 
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long ago in h\s review of Mik^harraf Hussain's Bisada-Sindhu ("the sea 
of sadness"), a narrative of the tragedy of Karbala. Only the culture of 
the Bengali bourgeoisie is sharply divided on -religious lines, but in 
Bengali folk culture the division is much less apparent. This is not to J 
say that there is no difference between the religious lives of the two 
cotnmutiities. There are sev.eral differences &t rites and ceremonies, but ' 
none is fundamental in c:haracter,t except possibly the rite of the de^d. 
A Bengali Muslim is culturally much closer to a Bengali Hindu than he 
is to a non-Bengali MusMjn. • 

The third. article is retrospective in character and tries to tx&zf 
the source of the lack of interest which the Muslim Bengalis of the higher 
classes display toward their native language. Umar maintains that oiie ot 
the earliest leaders of the Muslim nationalist movement, Nawab Abdul Latif, 
whose sway. over the commupicy was considerable, was .a conservative to the 
core. He did not possess any great. love for Bengali as a language, and 
requested the Hunter ^Commission to provide elementary education in Bengali** 
for the lower-class Muslims who were, hardly distinguishable from the lower- 
caste Hindus. But the 'Bengalar^he prescribed was first to be reformed for 
that purpose by adopting scores of Arabic, Persian and Urdu words, words 
■that he considered relevant to the religious ^life of the community. Urdu, 
on the other hand, was to be the medium of education for the upper-class 
Muslims. So,, it seemed -to the Nawab that Bengali Musli'ms presented a 
divided society, consisting of the highs and the lows. The first^group 
consisted of, the so-called descendants of the erstwhile Muslimy^Uers , 
• religious leaders and preachers who, had allegedly come from Arabia, 
or Turkey. Thfe other class- w*as formi^bf ■ the converts from the low 
Hindus and Buddhists who w^e\ke{)t/^p^lower rung even in the Musl^ 
structure. Bengali, being the\natayfe' tongue of the latter group, was 
^ fit for the education of the upperl^^ilass Muslims. Richer languages - 
' Persian and Urdu ~ were there, more suitable for that ^purpose. Sucfi a 
view heW by the celebrated Nawab still prevails in one section o'f Bengali 
Muslims.^ They want to -create a th^jig c'alled Islamic Bengali.- Umar vehemently 
fights t^his^idea and declares tjv^ there can 'be no such phenomenon in language 
and literature. The words thai represent. the so-called Islamic Bengali, e.g 
jjan-z/ Cwa^er") and anJ5 C'egg") , are not evenjArabic, Persian or Urdu in their 
ultimate origin. They come from Sanskrit itself. T^he people who insist on 
' using these words instead of the usual Bengali terms, 30I and dim, display, 
^ an ignorance of their own language. ' • 

In the fojjrth article he discusses the language Dolicy of the Government 
o£ Pakistan. Bengali youths sacrificed their lives for the cause of their 
^ language, and their martyrdom was redeemelfe when the nation accepted Bengali 
"•-^'■'Tt^ languages. But, for, Umar, the movement for Bengali as a 

, n»c««ral-''?ailguag-6 'i^/afe -^«ily-i ^par tv^jfe^e^largeiv nmeun^nt^.f 05^ CWltutal autonomy 
■ for East Pakistan. He has doubts as to whether^ the said- autonoi^ has yet' 
. been achieved. Notwithstanding its newly^ achieved national status, Umar 

observe^ in' the next article that Bengali is neglected .as much now as before, 
r .There are as ©any covert designs against ,iC as there have -been avert attempts 
to ignore it in the educational policy' of the government. Scores of 'S:adet 
colleges" have been s.et up iii Pakistan where wards of rich people go after 
attending the English-medium "public schools," and go on to select jobs after- 
ward. In the upstart high society of Dacca, parents proudly converse with 
their children in English. Hence, for Uihar, the bloodshed on February 21, 
1952, is yet to be properly honored; the' restoration of Bengali to its due 
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position'l s^^ill J in unrealized dream. * ^ \ ' ^ - ^ 

The next article 'on \st\ident politics and cultural movemeiit is a digression 
from the main theme, but/a quite pertinent one. By way. of sounding a warning 
for everyone concerned, Umar maintains that the so- call fed' student movements 
have no well-defined class character; hence, their *aimS^ are always full of 
contradictions which ultimately help the opposite si^'e. Tlje b^ses'of Uhesei ■ 
movQpient^ are quitp often in middle-class sentitaents'and invariably lead the 
students to individual opportunism, anarchy and^pojbntless destruction, 

In "Rabindranath Tagore and the Culture of ,Eas t- 't>akis tan," the author* 
apparently had to leave his cool stance. Those who desire to ostracise* 
Rabindra<iach's literature from East -Pakistan .(sinjce his is a "cotrupting" ' 
influence on'the alleged Islamic cultjure there — his crimes: he'wa^ a 
Hindu and an Indian) — those people are veritably nuts, Umar says. If one, 
' .fias to do away with all of^^the^ pf e-Pakistani Indian heritage, why glpat* ' \ ' 
over the renmants'of the civilizations at MoHenjo-daro , JIarappa and Taxila-? 
Is it merely because the latter' ^can Britig in a 'lot of foreign currency while 
Rabindranath cannot possibly be . turned into such merchandise? If^ an "Tndia^i" 
author must be kept out at all cost, why is Nazrul Islam 'worshipp^ -as the 
arch-deity of Muslim Bengali renaissance? Is* not Nazrul idore of an '^Indian" 
since his family had opted to stay on in India? Tq leave 'Rabindranath and ^ 
many liberal Muslim authors put of the East Pakistani literary heritage is. 
In Ulnar's view, nothing less than a conspiracy to keep |he literature of • 
"^ast Pakistan in a constantly underdevelo]jed state, ^ . " . . 

The Cormumlism of Cultur^i his third. and most/recent volume, published 
in February, 1969-, deals with almost the same material, with some repetition 
and touches of. elaboration here and there, "But the -attacks are more severe 
here, as these articles were ^written . in reply to bis critics. The titles of 
'the twelve articles arre as follows. 

1. . Cultural Communalism (pp. 1-^)' 

><^ ' ' 

2. Homecoming of the Muslims (op. 8-lJL) 

3. Foreign Words in Bengali' (pp./12-18> 

4. Foreigrr Influences on the Culture' of , East Pakistan (pp, 19-24) 

5. The Oplv^ Called Nazrul Islam (pp. 25-32) 
; 6 Literature and Cultural Heritage (pp. 33-46) , ' 

7, The Class-Role of Cultural Communalism (pp. 47-6&) ' 

of language- an'd *|p6ili^ Reform (pp. *-67-78) * 

9, February>^21 (pp, 79-80) \ • " ^ / 

» • 

' 10. On Gorky's BirtH Centenary (pp. 81-82) . / 



V 



• 6 . The-, 
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11. On the October Revolutipn and Culture (pp.* 83-85) 

, 12. ThJi. Historical Ba^ckground of Socialist Thought (pp. 86-112) 

The first nine articles are the ones we are concerned with, and in these 
he never' deyiates from his first premise: culture has its primary basis in-' 
economic class divisions. A close second in importance for culture is^ 
•4anguage. Religion, which has be^ used'.against tha people at Jifferen 
stages of history, has less to do with *'CUlpure-aWi.!jp:t playe" " ^ 

^ people role in the na,tionalist movements of the t^^co^muai 

does in East Pakistan, 'in the second article he repia^s the old proposition: 
the rfiembers of the Muslim feudal, class ' never tfiought of themselves as 
Indians, In imitation.-j^-them and encouraged by them, a section of middle- 
class Bengali ^uslimg (local converts) also began to pride itself on it^ 
non-Indian* heritage, more imaginary than real. Thus, they began to behave 
like immigrants^^n their native land. The struggle to make' their language 

. and .culture independent that began in 1947 finally turned into a- successful 
struggle "to returp to the homeland."' ^ ^ 

His proposal in the' third article .seems, to be: ^ if we need new words in 
gengali, we should borrow them from richer languages, according to our needs - 
in the*modern age. The present state of the world being what it is, it * 
would be useless, nay, foolish., to borrow them from Arabic ^and Persian. In 
a similar vein, he asks some embarasslhg^uestions in his fourth articles. ' 
How is lipstick closer' to Islam and Islamic culture than the kmkvm mark on 
the 'i^rehead of a girl? , In what way do van Gogh and Gauguin have more 
j affinity with the Muslim or "Pak-Bengali" culture than Abanindranath and 
Jamini Roy? Condemning the attitude of the cultural "brokers" who profess 
^uch ajjsurd ideas, Umar uses a .perfect metaphor: "They want to set up a 
reign of. fireflies they must drive out tl^e sun, the moon, the planets 
and the stars." (p. 24) , ' 



• The fifth article' is daring, if anything, in its unflinching outspoken- 
ness. He makes a fair appraisal of Nazrul Islam's poetry at the outset, ^ 
but goes on to say that to put up Nazrul as a rival to Rabindranath in East • 
Pakistan not only looks, silly in itself, but is >art of a political conspiracj, 
Such an attempt hardly puts .Nazrul in a glorious light, nor does it help one 
truly evaluate his poetry. If Nazrul is branded simply as the author of an 
"Islamic" literature and the chief architect of^ a Muslim rerfaissance, one 
gets only a partial view of that great man* It%lso means one either ignores 
or deliberately leaves out a large part of his creations. Umar "suggests 
that some, people may be seeking to make him into "a weapon- for communalism. 
In the next article he proudly adds that the present East Pakistani literature 
is directly slinked with the so-called Hindu heritage of Bengali literature. 
To ignore this fant is nothing short of "madness. Even the Vaishnava 
-^literature and kiTtcm should not be deemed foreign by a Bengali Muslim: 

/ . ' * 

-r We must^aot^ think that our present culture in East Pakistan ^ ^ 
} is an upstart one, that it has no great tradftioff>h^ boast ^ 
of. We really do possess a glorious heritage. The Bengali 
culture of the past one thousand years is the life-force of 
our culture, which only began its recent history on August 
^ 14,-1947. We must not forget that glorious tradition. i.(p. 41) 
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The next aircicle repeats '»much ojf what has been said so far and can be* 
skipped xnjidur discussion. 

■ I 

^The eijghcl- 



^ -m^---^ article is about the Bengali language movement in East 

PakiHan. hthe movement ^was first' launched in 1948', when the then Minister ' 
o^ Educacijn, Fazlur Rahman, proposed to ^adopt the Arabic script for 
Bengali, then there were some who pleaded for a "scientific!*^- reform of the 
Bengali alphabet. But after the popular revolt ih 1952 against the attempt »^ 
to make Urdu^ thelsole state-.'language in Pakistan,* tlie a^ithorities seemingly 
learned their lesson and promptly shelved all the earlier propQisals for 
'"reforms." Buc the proposals were not altogether buried; .their ugly heads 
sclll {>op* up here and there. Is chere a writer, Umar a^ks in conclusion, 
yho fe^ls the Bengali alphabet is less congenial to his creativity, that 
'it cripples or cramps his imaginacion? * ' 

The well got-up, collection of short stories, A Rogue As Tr*uth Is by 
Abdul Mannan Sayed, has also been banned, chough for allegedly^ non-political 
reasons^ Seed's style is what is now being called the '"new style" 'in 
Bengali fiction — a phenomenon distinctly of^ the sixties — employing a 
prose that Is poetic but with a suspicion of incoherence. Though the surface 
effect IS of stream-of-consciousness, it is Jack Kerouac. ,ana not Virginia 
Woolf • who is the direct inspiration. In diction and in content, Sayed is 
at par w^h his Calcutta conterapoi;aries , and predictably questions quitfe" a 
Jew values that the generation preceding him used ^ to c|ierish. The Oedipus 
complex^is the theme of the first inqjortant story in the volume titled "A " \ 
Prologue to Matricide." A grownup man who has so far monopolized all the 
love of care of his middle-aged mother suddenly finds he has a rival* In 
her"forty-fif th year, the kother has fallen helplessly arid painfully in * 
love The son, furious with jealousy, begins searching for "arguments" 
for 'killing her. In the end he gets the_5rggja-llght ftom his alter-egot 

"Now \cu have acquired plen^ty^^f-'-^'afguments.* fronf evei^y thing around you 

Thank G^.d, ^Tipw^^jca^-catTpe go forward and kill." ,(p, 21) The hero of 

tfiejie^-'SZoryy "Fear," has been afraid of everything ever since the day he 
' >r^ed a" timid and half-willing girl of the neighborhood to surrender to him. ' 
He tlevsr goes out, stays hiding in a comer of his room — a self-exiled, 
cowardly existence:^ But eventually he is able to resolve to kill himself, and 
» so, one evening,^ "h^^et put for that huge, branching tree near the boundary 
wall to 'commit suicide,''^ coil of rope iri one ^hand from fear of other men, 
and a. lantern in the other from the fear of snakes atid darkness*" (p. 32-)^ 
In almost all Sayeid*s sto^^^s, a harmless and weak person, respectable and 
normal in the' eye§, of the society, abruptly turns violent*. He hurts himself 
more than others, only to feel himself more deeply, only to be hitoself at 
least once A. shy, young lecturer of art goes to see a doctor, who tells him 
he' has only a month ot two more to live. • In a daze, th^ 'lecturer comes out 
of the doctor's office and wanders into a movie theater » Watching the cheap 
Urdu movie, he tries tg. shdut and whistle with the crowd around him. Later 
he encounters a prdst;itute, and for the first time in his life makes love, 
drinks, 'utters obscenities, and ends up vomiting in her room. Lying in his 
vondr on tjie floor he vows, "Within the few days that -are left to me, I will 
kick away 'all ^tp< ^ft>yfe treasures of re^|^^g£-4-4wa^ aqjqjifred in the past 
years," ("Degradation") AncDther stoty, "TRe Meat)*" reminds one of t^^^ruel ' 
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detsc^fenc "of Manlk fiarrdhopad'hyay . The daughter of " t'lje family has been 
♦•made to spend the night in the' rich guest^s room. The father, while dining 
on thfe->meac brought by 'the rich, guest . for the family', remarks, "The meat is 
delicious-."-' In '[The S^ave ,"v«;e peet the extraordinary character of a 
village old man as seen through the eyes of a small boy. To the boy the 
;old man-.reU.ces the colorful tales -of his long life ~ he has "kneaded" tlv^ 
.^worlJ £oj:,, seventy -years. ,Ohe night the boy suddenly wakes up and finds the 
. old man, who slept in the next bed, standing naked and muttering reproaches 
to himself, "Control your lust, you fool! There is still time! Repeat the 
name of Allah, He is the all-protector!" "The Key" is another interesting 
story. A young man' loses the key to ^is apartment and. while searching for 
it in the- big apartment building, has a variety of experiences. The key, 
however, is not. fxjynd and, disappointed.^ he moves into another building. 
But he says, -"I am", still looking for the key to my old apartment, I, who 
have been locked out by myself, a foi;eigner in my own world. I will, for 
the ;:est of iny life, stay in someone else'? house and looic for the right 
3ey to my locked room that i^ my fate." The last story, from which the 
volurie got its. title, is another' allegory. A- child loses her mother at a 
coujtty fair, hears she has been raped, then is. herself carried away by four 
persons, like a coffin to a grave. As one can see, Several stories have 
obvious political significance, and that very thmg may be, -in the eyes of 
.the authorities, what is wrong , with the book. It is an important bobk, a 
worthy contribution to the literature of Bengal (though,- unfortunately, 
the true, beauty of the stories cannot be guessed from the skeletons I have 
given) . . ' 



Satyen Sen is, -I am told, a disciple of Maulana Bhakani, but his book 
Aloerunt has nothing. to do with his political beliefs. It is a historical 
novel, based oA the life of Alberuni (A.D. 973-1048), who left a chronicle 
of his visit to India. There is no love motif in the book, nor is there any 
sex; still it makes engrossing reading. The author has a flair for tellings 
a story. Why was this book banned? One can only guess as follows: 



✓1 



At one plice' Alberuni praises the wisdom of ancient 
India and pays 'tribute to its contribution to Arab 
science. , 



The author depicts the' character of Alberuni as .a 
mixture of Socrates and Galileo, neither of whom was 
a darling of the Establishment. 

At another occasion, Alberuni' s lifelong friend Ahmad 
says, "When soldiers rule the land, what good can 
happen?" ^ ' 



4. 



During til s stay in India, Alberuni is respectful toward, 
the religion and, customs of the Hindus, and when he 
leaves, takes wi tH- him several, treatises in Sanskrit. 
He shows resentment over the destruction of the temple 
a't Somnath, 
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The autqbiograptiy pf "Maharaj" cofi^'aina not a single anti-Pakistan 
statement. ^-A% veteran r^olutienary who' has spent close to thirty years 
behmd bars, the author had stayed *on in E;ast Pakistan at tlie time of the 
Partition Refusing to leave the place of his Birth. I fail to understand 
why this book fell under the wrath of the authorities. It hardly has the 
makings of another "Che" diary. He describes a communal riot at Naogaon, 
Sylhet, but blames the Hindus for i^. The author. *Kas nearing eighty when 
he was imprisoned again at the outbreak of hostilities between Indian and 
Pakistan in 1965. Made again a third class prisoner, the old man asks a 
disarmingly simple question: "The Indo-Pakistani war is here and now, but 
it isn't I who brought it about. Why then am I in prison?" (p. 377) 
Was this question so dangerous to the stability of the regime that the 
book had to* be banned? 

Nobody knows, . But later events in East Pakistan have shown that 
there were indeed reasons for the^ autho;:ities to be afraid of these books. 



^Alessandro Bausani ' 



BALUCHI LANGUAGE ^AND LITERATURE* 



A brief survey 
of Baluchi ^ 

^ " * " with examples 

A. The Baluchi Language • ' 

• * 

The ialuchi language belongs to tt^e Iranian family of Aryan laAgviages 
one of two Iranian languages among those of Pakistan, the other being Pashto. 
The Baluchis themselves consider their language to be only a corruption of ^ 
Neo-Persian, a dialect of modern Persian, but European linguists see it 
rather as. a modern form of an old Iranian dialect which is not the same as 
chat which gave origin to 'modern literary Persian. However, it is not very 
clear what exact foi^m it took because Baluchi- is seemingly derived from the 
group of old Iraniaii dialects called "Eastern," but also possesses some 
characteristics ol the Western group.- At present, Baluchi is spoken by 
slight ly,,^ore than 700,000 people in eastern Iran aijd in the Pakistani pro- 
vince previously called Baluchistan. It should be^ noted that not all of 
the inhabitants of this province speak Baluchi. In fact, in the northern 
area, Baluchi gives way to Pashto (see the following article), which is the 
most commonly spoken, language in Quetta, the capital city of Baluchistan 
Itself. To the east, in some zones of Baluchistan, a dialect of Sindhi is 
spoken and in the same 'Baluchi linguistic zone there exists a Dravidian • 
language island where Brahui is spoken. Baluchi-speaking areas are .- 
scattered beyond the borders of Baluchistan, even as far as Soviet TurkmenisT 
tan^ One of the most interesting linguistic characteristics of Baluchi is 
that it well parserve^ some old medieval Persian. sounds, even in intervocalic 
positions; .for instance, aden ("mirror") for the Neo-Persian a'ine. The 

. numbering syfetem is also interesting as it shows clear traces of vigesimal 
numberingt 60 is sai-ghZst, or. "three 20's"; 80 is oinr-ghlst, or "four 

.20 3 ; etc. Of course, inodern Baluchi, especially in the mixed speech 
areas,, is evidently barbarized by mixture with Sindhi, Pashto and Persian 
becau&e it is not protected by a written literary tradition. Baluchi does 
not have a "classical" literature and when it is sometimes written, it is, 
of. course, written in the Arabic script. Examples are not lacking, though, 
especially m translations of the Bible, of "Roman Baluchi," or Baluchi 

written in Roman script. Educated Baluchis, when they wish to compose in 
a literary manner, write in Persian or, in the case of those in Pakistan, 
use Urdu. 



?rom£toria delle l-etterature del Pakistan (Milan, 1958).' Translated from 
the Italian by Bernard Blair.;.- reproduced by permission of the author. 



Modern Baluchi is divided into two major dialects or groups of 

.dialects: the first is northern, or northeastern, called *'Sulaimani,'* 

which has Indo-Aryan loan words, especially from Sindhi; the second, the 
southern or southwestern '*Makrani" dialect, with many Persian loan words. 
Makrani refers to Makran, the name of the Baluchi coastal region of Iran 
a,nd Pakistan* 

B Baluchi literature — Prose 

A3 stated above, Baluchi literature is, for the most part, popular^ 
and not written, and it consists of poems sung at evening gatherings by 
minstrels called dom or loriy or stories told in prose by narrators, 
Norcheru Baluchi has been studied most attentively and it is in that . 
dialect that the "ballads" were collected in the basic work of Longworth 
Dames . ^ - * ' 

We- will first consider the prose. This is mostly narratives or 
ncvelle characterized by (a) stories of prophets, and saints; (b) stories 
from che more or less legendary history of the "Baluchis; (c) stories of. 
fairies and genies;and (d) stories of love and romantic adventure. Some 
of ^these have been collected from the oral recitations of the people by- 
European scholars. Among the latter types of stories are those from the 
great common Islamic heritage such as Laila and Majnun, Bahram-Gur and 
Gulandam/ while others are purely Baluchi, such as the story of -Dosten and 
Shiren, of Shah Murid and Hani, etc. Th'eBaluchis' hovever, even when- 
telling well-known stories, relive them in an original form with a sense 
of fantasy and attention to descriptive detail which seem to be their own 
and which have brought some to compare their literary taste with that of 
the ancient Arabs. One curious and anthropomorphic tale of the mi'rag\ 
or Muhammad's ascent to heaven, tells of the Prophet dining with God in 
the celestial world, separated from Him iby a curtain. Jhe hand of God 
appears now ^nd then from behind the curtain to take food, and to Muhammad 
amazement, he recognizes a ring on God*s finger which he^once had thrown 
into the jaws of a ferocious tiger that barred the path o*f his adventurous 
-jpurney to heaven. ' ^ 

On order to give an example of the narrative technique of a Baluchi 
story, we have translated one of them li^terally. It is a Baluchi- version 
of "T^e Water of ^ Life in the Land of Shadows,'? a motif found very widely 
in Muslim narratives. We note that the words at the beginning of the 
story seem to place the events in a primordial age outside of known time. 
Both the opening and ending are stereotyped and common to all narratives 
and faBles in prose. ^ j ^ 

May He be praised; there is none so great as God. 

On oe 'upon a time there was a* king and this king called forty of hi^s^ 
servants and said, "I am going to seek the Water of Life. Come with me,* 
but do not br^ng any old men. If I see an old man, I will kill him."^ Sit 



./ 

The servants replie'<^ "So be it." - j 

Now, one of the servants of the king went homet/o pick up his things ~ 
going?" ^° ^° ^^^"^ ^"^^ "^^'^^^^^ ^° "Son, where are you 

The son said, "We forty men are going with t/e king to seek the Water 
Of Lite, because the king wishes to drink the Wat/er of^ife so that he will 
never die," j ^ . 

Then the father said, "Take me with you be/ause I will be useful to I 

you- . / . > 

/ ' ' 

The son said, "The king has said that if,L.,take any old man, he will 
kill him. If I take you with me, the king will kill you." 

But the father said, "Prepare a trunk an'd put me inside; thus I can * 
be^useful to you and the king will "not see me! in the trunk." 

<# ' j 

• The son said, "Very well; since you insist, I will take you with -me. 
But- if the king sees you/and kills you, the' blame will be yours. My 
strength will certainly ^ot be enough to tear you away from the hands of , - 
the king." f 

The father said, "Our hope is in God; what will be ^x\\ be." 

Then the young man loaded two trunks on a camel; in one he put^hiL 
father and in the othfer, ks belongings, and then he went to the kitig.' The 
others had also prepared t-heir baggage, and scarcely had he arrived when . 
they all set out on the voyage. *, , ' ' 

' ' • ' , 

. On and on they traveled", and a day's journey from their counej:y> they 
halted before some mountains where the Water of Life was ta,.be-found. They 
rested a.wTille; they \te and drank tea. Then the king-'comanded ten horse- 
men to seek the Water of Life. , Each one mounted his horse and .they entered" 
the Laad of Shadows'* and they rode their horses "ikto the darkness. The king 
also went with his men fis far as the Land of ShadoVs and there they unpacked N 
their baggage. And now let us, leave the -king and hear about the men. 
r ' _ ■ 

They departed, but thyLand of Shadows confounded their minds and they 
became lost. The king waitfed with his eyes fixed on the road, but, they did 
not return. The next day the king sent another five horsemen. They left and 
did not return. , ' 

Then the king called his servants- around him and said, "Why is it that 
two days^ha\i^ passed since I sent out my mpn and* they do not return?" 

They replied, "How can we know why they do not return?-"' 

The king said, "Alas, if on^ theA'^were an old man here, how .useful " 
he, could ^be today I" ■) 
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se you / 



the young man who had brought his father went"^ his father. The 
father asked, *'So, have the men returned?" ^ 

The son said^, "No/' 

The old man said, "Even if the king sends you, do not go 
will be lost." / 

' ''^^^^^ 

'Then the s"bn of the old man said to^hfi^ father, "Today the king missed 
the presence of an old man. He called us an^^s^ked why the men he sent out 



'I have a father 




did not return, but we could not answer." 



The old man said to his son, "Go to the ^Jcing and 
and I will bring him to you if you do not kill^iiI5rP" 




So the son of the old man went before the king and said, ''CJNQng, 0 . 
Qibla of the WorW^ I have a father and when we all came here, he^'^me 
with me because he ro^es me very much. Now I will bring him to yotriF^u 
do not kill him 1" 

/ 

Thevking said, "Bring him. I will not kill him." And the son went and 
brought his- father. 



The king then said, "Two days have come to pass since I 
bring me the Water of Life, but 
happen?" 



do not» return. ,Why does this 



The old matL^^K, "Because when they went into the Land of Shadows, 
found the water took it and set out to return from the Land of Shadows, they 
could* not find the way because the Land of Shadows has_neither beginning nor 
end* It is a vast land out there." 




Then the king said, "And what must one do so that they do not lose their 



way r 



The old man said, "Do one thing. Command the men to take thirty or 

* forty mares,' then tie the foals of these mares at the entrance to \he Land 

of Shadows, then send the men to §et Water of Life.' 

^ "Very wise," said the king. 



> So the king sent ten horsemen to' get mares. ^They went off ^nd returned 

with thirty mares. The king said, "Leave the foals of the mare6 and' thirty . 

men take the thirty mares and look for the Water of--Life.". They tied the 
foals and rode off on the mares. ' 

Now the old man said, "Take knapsacks with you axuT^u will not rpgret 
it." Some turned back to get knapsacks; others di^Hiot. Then the oid man 
further said, "When you reach the water, put anytning you see in:&o the 
sdfcks. When you have filled the sacks and turned the horses^>^k, doa* t 
spur them, but >et them carry , you back by^die right path."^ 
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^^•^^ J^^^nf^^' ^"'^ ^^^"^ the Land of Shadows. The king 

and^ the old faan stayed behind with three servants. Now let^ us leave them 
and see^what happened to the horsemen. , - 

Thej^^Q^e and they rode. At a certain spot' they heard the gurgling 

ILIT.IT"^^^''' '° ^^'^^ ^"'^ filled °r two bottlef. 

in thriri; ^ir^l everything they saw. Many pebbles were washed about 
i^nl. r !L ^^u^"^ ^^'^ ^ P^^" '° '^hem picked..up the stprtes. 

Those who did not brin^^acks put some pebbles in their pockets. Oth^^?-^ 

siid"°"Aren't'^w: '^^T^^'^^ °' «^hose who did gather t\e pebbles and 
here^' '^""^ ^^^^ ^° «^hem from 



So they turned around on thei\horses and the horse^^lESTTSwiT the 
correct path and came out of the Lan\of Shadows. The men carried the 
Tnlllk P'^f ^"'^^ ^° «^he kirrg .nd tk^ opened their knapsacks. They 
J^^^ir theyj^^^hou^t to be stones had .turned to gold. ' 

-They-were-no-longer-stones-TT^ow those who ,did not carry anV were sorfy and 



even those who did carry them complained, 
any with me?" 



Some said, ^'Why did I not bring 



And others said. "Why did I not fill my clothing with the stones'" 
Everyone .lamented and was sick at heart. 

n ntJ^^"/^ drink the water, but the old man said.' "0 King. 

,0 Qibla of the World; Come, lef go. you an^ me. to that' mountain and 
there you may drink you water." 

The king said, "Let it be so." • 

The^^king and the old man went to the mountain and sat down at the base 
of a tree.^^ben^th^^ said, "Now I will drink the water from my bottle." 

.nd ^^on ""^"^ rfV?^^''"^^^ perform^our afternoon prayers 

and then you may drink the waterT^ * ^ 



The king said, "s.o be it." And then the ki^J^Iiid" 
preparations for prayer. 



made 



^h "^""^ abopt. to begin their prayers, something round driven by 

the wind hit against a rock and then against another, and 'each time it . 
stEuckj^^axd^ "Wack. waek." . ^ - 

The king finished his p^ayer^nd asked the old man. 'bid man! whiLe^vou- 
and I were praying, there was som^ing like a ball of ^ool which the wS 
blew against one rock and then against another and each time it made a cry 
and^said Wack. wack.' What the devil was it that made that noise?" ' ! 
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The old man saiav^Once upon a time there was a king and'Tte:;^ike yoilj^ 
drank this water. Now tbr.ee hundred years have passed ^pd he has not -die 
His subjects have ail had enbugh of him and he has been exiled from his- ^ 
country ^d no pne loves him any!n©4;e .because he is too old. And\hat is^ 
why he goes wandering, around these motm^^ains. And he is so Hght that the 
wind blows him from one stone to che nextT^u^ he never dies. 



And now th^ king said to the old man, "If thihgs^^like that, 
not drink this Water of Life.*' 



The old man ^aid, '*0 King, 0 Qibla o^ the Worldl ' You, may do as you 
wish; but if you.dri-nk, even you will become as that king." 

The king said, "I would not think of drinking this water anymore." 
Striking the bottle against the tree, he broke it, and the tree has remained 
green and fresh until this day.. The king departed for „his horsemen and, 
leaving chat palace with his se^;vants, returned to his land and sat again 
on *rhe throne. ""--^ 




And I fled from'"chere, and I Wish for myself good fortune and for 

^^^^each cf you a sweetheart I . > 

^"^^^^ ' •k -k ^ 

It is n?)t.ed ttet- traditionally storJ.es ^shoiild only be told in the 
evening. If they are told^uring the^'daytime, the'^luchis say,, they can ■ 
bring bad luck to the narrator °^or^o the house where^ this infraction of 
the rules cakes place. ^''V ^ 

' ' . ^ . • i 

The "epic ballads, V which almost always txeSt the Baluchi migrations . 
and the wars between two principal tribal groupjfe, the Rind ancKthe Lashari, 
form a midway point in Baluchi poetry. These ballads are infus^.with the 
imaginative influence of classical ^ersj^an anU its^ery facile and primitive 
rhyming system. Some of the ballads can be said to breathe true epi^v 
qualities into the burning events of the stages of migratijjn, the names\of 
^ their victorious chiefs, the battles, and the long incursidns on horseback 
o^f warriors "who passed like lightning and returned rolling\ike the thunder. 
They cell of tribes whibh "arose as one, driven by desire fori water and- ' \ 
destiny," invading new lands "like showers that felf during the rainy sea- 
son." This epic quality. is Very rare in other Islamic literatures. ^ 



Among the mott'famous heroes of thes^ ballads are Nodhbdhdag and Mir 
Sh^kS^ "Ihe ballads usually begin by mentioning the Battle of Karbala,^ • 
and tfie^olHest of. them, judging by , the archaic expressions, can be dated 
in the fifteenth and sixteenth ^centuries. Here is an example "of one of 
:rom the southern dialect: . y ' ' , 

[iKrQ'f Aleppo trembled with anger . . 
-¥e2idx lifted his head, 
tan Shad^^sain x^as slain . ^ 

conceiVed their hatred ft5r^Tazld. 
hari advaxic^d f rom their camp' f ^ 

hem marilT^ th« generous Nodhbandag. ' y 
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With 
Women 



-Shalhak followed him closely with the Rind 
And descended beyond Rodbar^ 
•^.Crossed the Desert of Lar. 
And found themselves before the bazaar of Pahra.^ 
Beyond ti^e borders 'of Bampur 
Theyy went, the men of the harnessed horses, 
And Women of beautiful necklaces 

sheep and cows in great herds, 
with slovenly hair 
-Qaptuted Prince Shaihak, forger of swords. 
The-j:ust, generous Nodhbandag 
Settle^^^^ the desert country. 
The^ Lasharl> halted at Lashar^ 
Aod the Rind at the bazaar of Pahra. 
And three years passed, ojje by one. 
By the will of God, generoS^and powerful. 
And then .came the attack of th^ Ghazl, 
Those Turks cJjn swift steads. 
And the army carried the sword from\Iran\ 
(There was no place' left even there fi^^lions); 
.They marched Jlike the lightning and likeSl^e wind 
And roaring, they marched like thunder ^ 
From Kec ta Mkkran, all the way to.. India, 
Up -to the rivkr in the region of Sindh, 
From Sarbaz to the desert Hand. 
And Gohar, thfe heroine, folldwed^9 
They went alwkys in search of s^breams and lakes. 
And they passed beyond Pagayk-land> 



Those carrioji 
The Kurds .and 



Sabuki were put to rout^ 
J the Khalkhali, devourers o^N^enllO 
May the Ma^i have nothing to dp with the Rina>. 
sMay the dwellers of the highlands remairi in peac^ 
^\ Nodhbandag the Chief, the generous hero, 
And^s^aihak, |:he gallant warrior, 
The clan rose! as one, — ^ 
The lon^g,f6r water enraptured them, and destiny too 
And they psmsed near rivers and rills 
Studying theNferound, the mouths of streams. 
Kec-'-l did notjp^ase the Rind 

WHen they stoppedNm the nude,pla4^ of KolwaJ:2 
And a year parsed eI^^^4Tely 
From the time] Shaihak^fe4^1ed at Ashal 
Shakar-'-3 like i a scintillah^ ruby 
Arose then, fortunate hero; 
The minstrelsl'came ^to Gar d^id to 
From Dora to Saghik for 'a/while. 
From Zig anc(;^rom Chambar*to Mala, ^ 
Up to Hortan and. to t!ie ^bazaar of Tanda. 
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^ , ' ^^''And leading them, 'Nodhbandag came; ' , ' 

. Nodhbandag passed beyond che Hari and ^scbove, \ . ♦ 

From Ghish-Kaura to Gulkaura. ^ 
" They- came' down like rainfall in the .rainy s.eason . 

< .And then toward Kackhi aiid Sibi. 
, All the Rind -went away together, 
^ , ^ * * " " * * 

^ la addition to miration, the next important sub;^ct of Baluchi epic 
ballads is the '"mfty Years War" (148^-1511) between the Rind clan led' by 
yitt Shakar , the-^n of ^Shalhak, whom we have 'already mentioned, and that 
of t/he Lashari'^ed by Gwaharam. Other -tribal wars in the sixteenth century 
also serve as subjects for tjiese ballads 7 Some others related tTi^'under-- * 
taking of the/BaluchisTin 1555 to help the exiled Moghul emperor, Humayun, 
i^che reconguest of Delhi. There is no lack of other ballads of plater 
wars in theyeighteenth and nineteenth centuries. The Baluchis haVe conserved 
^hese ballads in large folios (daftar) writteh in Aral)ic script. Buller, 
in the BaZuahistan District Gazeteer ^Series VII, pp. 81-82), describing the 
content of some* of these folios, mentions' ' 

- , - a poem about the migration of the Rind,, :ather poems 
that give details of the history of var£o1i^ princes of 
k^c, one Ballad cf Ghulam All which describes \:he Battle 
of 'MalikcPlnar Ghlk'ki against the TaqT Khin, a" General 
of Nadir Shah, ^nd still another about Otman Kalmati 
, . and the Battle of Hammal-e-Gihand and the Portuguese, . . 
\ if 

we can see, some of the ballads are recorded even with the names of 
the .^rtithors. ' 



The cycle of Dosten and Shiren is particularly noteworthy among the 
poetic ddszan^^ about love .and romance Dosten, a*soJdier-of Mir Shakar*, 
chief of the Rind,, is delivered* as a hostage to the Turks« His cousin and. ' 
'fiancee, Shiren, waits for him. faithfully for many years until she is ^ 
oblige to marry ^against her will But just as they are about to celebrate 
the wedding, Dosten, released from prison^ returns, having 'ridden his steed 
madly through the mountain gorges. ^ ^ " 

Here is how Dosten tells the chief who held him prisoner • that his mare 
could no longer live in ' the- plains' and longed for the highlands, (disdain for 
the hoc plains of Slnd and love for tjie mountains' is a common thente of 
Baluchi poetry): ' 

"Zanghi is my chief; Gwaharam is my leader and firiend, 
owner of marvelous mares. .1 swea^ by your beard, by the new- 
sprouted hair of your face, n^mare, pursuer of wild asses,* 
^s sad *• She does ncTt want to'^rink the watdr of the Iivdus, 
nor eat the reeds and grass of Karjal of ^the Sind r She longs * 
fo/ the herds , of ^ wild asses of tjpe highlands and misses, the ' ' 
sijeet pastur^es, the wiTd asses of the Pass- of Phitokh and wglls 
liled with^firesh water. Thfe flies and mosquitos of the desert 
ij:rita*t^^-iier 'The reptiles do not let her sl^ep. The Malwari 
hdiX\^y is too coar^ge for her.** * 
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Translator's note: 'here, "popular" 1/terature clearly means "oraU"- 
Difficulties with this will develop /a,ter . - ' 

M. Longworth Dames. Popular, PaetrJ of the' BMosHes (London, 1907). 

_ The teict'of this story with a Russian trlr^^lation is found in I. I 
^^arubin, Beludzkie Skazki, Serija Iranskaja V. (1949), 79ff. 

:tarlk-mnaj iite?ally "house of darkness ." Note the simplicity with 
which the fabulous, tale-l's-liarrated. icxty wxcn 

qibla refers to the direction of Mecca towards which all Muslims bow* 
. in prayer. 'QibU of the World" here is equivalent to "Worshipped 
by, all men" or "Your^Majesty . "' - 

Editors' note: Battle of Karbala 'in 680 A.D. I in which Syrian ruler 
Moawiya and h^s son Yazid defeated the forces of Husain; Moawiya was- 
named calif and his dynasty, the Umayyads, ruled until 750 A.D. - This 
battle has particular significance to Shia Muslims who believe that 
Husain, Ali'_^s. sq^ was the rightful calif. >^ 

In Che Persian.. Makr an. 

South of Pahra. * 

Heroine of a tribal war sung about in other ballads. . . 

Refers to an aboriginal tribe of enemies of the Baluchi; "Kurds" was 
an old generic term atid is here intended to be the Brahui. 

The Pakistani >lakran. 

Farther ease, near the Sind. » 
of .^haihak. 



omance which makes up 





not stated ?in the 
thex meaning. 



In Pakistan there' is also starting a modern local press and some 
poets have begun to imitate the Persian ghazal and to use patriotic Islamic 
themes Gul Khan Nasir, born abo'ut 1910 at Mushki and who studied at 
Quetta,.^ should, be particularly mentioned. He has published a^collection of* 
Efaluchl, poetry called bulbang ("The Cry") and a history of Baluchistan , 
{zarVKh-^i-baluahiszan) j0i Urdu, One of his poems, naflv ("The Trumpet-call") 
calls young Baluchis to awaken and spring to the defense of Jslamic ideals, 
including an Invitation to imitate^^ the Arabs who "march to the reconquest of 
Israel/* 

» 

Azad Jamaldine, born about 1919, is also from Mushki 'and in 1953 
published A Cry of Defiance^ a collection of Baluchi verse, with' a prose 
translation in Urdu_» He also writes poetry in Persian and Urdu, anc\ edits 
the monthly, baluchi. , * . 




In spite of efforts to create a "written" poetry and prose in Ba^chi, 
the most attraqti^e part of the litetature is still the "popul^j;" 
themes. We wilj. close this treatise with a brief three-line song: 

A sign of death is the burning fever;' o 
• A sign of approaching ra-inj' the gathering clouds; 
A sign of love is certainly a smile, 
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Translator's note: 'here, "popular" 1/terature clearly means "oral."- 
Difficulties with this will develop /a,ter . - ' 

M. Longworth Dames. Popular. PoetrJ of the BelooHes (London, 1907). 

The tekt'of this story with a Russian triilllation is found in I. I 
^arubin, BeludzHe SkazH, Serija Iranskaja V. (1949), 79ff. 

:t^rlk-mnaj iitexally "house of darkness." Note the simplicity with 
which the f abhlous . tal^-l's narrated. 

qibla refers to the direction of Mecca towards whi'ch all Muslims bow* 
in prayer. -QibU" of the World" here is equivalent to "Woxshipped 
by. all men" or Your^Majesty. "' - ~ 

Editors' note: Battle of Karbala 'in 680 A.D. ", in which Syrian ruler 
Moawiya and h^s son Yazid defeated the fo.rces of Husain; Moawiya was^ 
named calif and his dynasty, the Umayyads, ruled until 750 A.D. - This 
battle has particular significance to Shla Muslims ^ho believe that 
Husain, Ali_s>SQ^was the rightful calif. ^ 

In Che Persian, Makr an. 

South of Pahra. 

Heroine of 'a tribal war sung about in other ballads. . . 

Refers to an aboriginal tribe of enemies of the Baluchi; "Kurds was 
an old generic term atid is here intended to be the Brahui. / 

The Pakistani Makran. . ' . / 

Farther ease, near the Sind. » ' ^ ^ . 




romance which makes up 



Translator' 



Italian » ^ In the 



s noteK "oral" is clearly implied, but 
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not stated In the 
ne^ essay, "popula;:" implies another meaniag. 



"^MLA Seminar on the literature ^of South Asia 



The Third Annual M.L.A. Seminar on the Literature 'of India ^^cL-Fakfstan 
will be held in the last week of .Decembei; 1971 at Chicago (please see the 
November 1971 issue of the PLMA, the official journal of .the Modern language 
Association, for the exact date, time, and place). The .names| of the speakers 
aad discussants , will be announced later, as soon as the topic an^ the panel 
of speakers and discussants are Jecided upon. If you are dnj^erested in the 
Seminar ~ as a^sp.eaker, 'discussant, or^ participant ~ and/or have any 
suggestions -concerning the topics,"^ the format of the Seminar, and so forth, 
please get iji touch with. Professor V. Gopalan, Department of- English, 
Indiana State University, Terre Haute, Indiana, 47808, as. soon as possbile. 

The last^ M.L.A. Seminar on the Literature of ^outh Asia, held on 
December- 1^3, 1970, at New York, and presided over by Dr* K/s. Narayana Rao 
of J^fsconsin State University, Oshkosh, Wisconsin, was devoted' to a scholarly 
ilscussio? of/Indian Fiction: A Search for' Form, initiated by Raja ^ao, the 
well known Indian novelist. The response to his remarks on the. need in ^ 
Indian fiction today for rootedness in the core of ancient Indian tradition 
was as enthusiastic as it was intellectually challenging, and American as 
well as South Asian scho^lafs of the literature of South Asia took a lively 
interest in the discussion. 
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Alessandro Bausani ' 



PASHTO IaNGITAGE AND LITERATORE* 



A brief smvey ■ 
of PashtOj with 
examples' 



A. The Pasiito Language. 



Pashto, like Baluchi, is an Iranian language, belonging to the 
Eastern branch of this group, and is genealogically related to "ancient 
Avestan, from which ^odem Persian descends, rather than to-ancient Pars, 
,the language of the Achimeneans' cuneiform inscriptions. Pashto is the 

. natienal language of the AfghahsVlhd, since 1940, is on a par with 
Persian as the official language of Afghanistan. However, it is not 
spoken throughout this fountry, as in various, zones of Tajikistan inhere 
a form of Persian as well as. Turkic languages are spoJcen. The language 

. is widespread outside the Afghan state, extending into the area of 
Pakistan known as the Northwest Frontier Province with its capital at 
Peshawar and into part of northern Baluchistan. It can be established 
from the history of the literature,, and especially from the rich field 
of popular poetry, that t-he most productive fcultural centers of Pashto 
•are outside the political boundaries of Afghanistan and within the areas 
of present-day Pakistan. The total number of Pashto speakers can be 
estimated at about four million, including bilingual persons, especially 

_ in Afghanistan, where all educated people know Persian. (It is not rare 
for pure Pathans to know only Persian) . 

t 

Pashto IS divided into two main dialects: that of the northeast, 
spoken in the areas around Kabul, Peshawar ,, and- Yaghistanj" and that of 
the southwest, spoken in the regions of Qandahar, Bannu, and Khat&k. 
One of the phoaetlc characteristics of the northern .dialect is to pro- 
nounce "kh" like the German- "ch" in Naaht, while in the other dialect, 
the sound is pronounced "sh'^ as in "shame." Here the name pashtti becomes 
pakhtu. More exactly, the "a" of the first syllable of , the word is 
pronounced as the intermediate between u as in 'tflute" and i as in 
"father," similar to the "u" in th^i English word "but." Then, at times,, 
reference is made to the "Pushto" language and also to "Pukhto." The 
Afghan Pashto speaker is called pashtun or pakhtm (plural, pashtaha 
or pakhtana). In India and Pakistan the pashtana are known as "Pathans." 

1 , 

, Whil.e Pashto preserves more archaic forms than the modern Persian 
of Iran, it has undergone cohsfderable influence from Indian languages. ^ 
There are numerous loanwords from Urdu. Afghanistan has always inclined 
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_ From Szorza dell^ lettemture del Pak^3tan (rtilan, 1958). Translated 
from the Italian by Bernard Blair; reproduced .by permission of the author. 
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coward the Indo-Pakistan subcontinent. The Khyber, Gumal and Bolan Passes, 
pf course, make Afghanistan accessible to tHe Indus Valley, while it is 
divided fi^om Iran by inhospitable deserts to the west and southwest, ^ 

One phonetic characteristic emerging from Pashto is the harshness of 
ICS sounds and the inclination to consonant groups in Initial positions, 
such as "khp,*' "zgh," etc.,_a unique phenomenon of Islamic languages. A 
widely 'known story in India tells of a WazZr who was' asked by his sovereign 
to give an example of the languages he had heard spoken on his extended 
voyages In order 'to make the sounds of Pashto apparent, he brought a 
metal pan with pebbles in it and began to shake it violently, that unpleasant 
noise representing the phonetics of 'the languagel 

Pashto, like most Islamic languages, is written in Arabic script inter- 
spersed with special diacritical marks.' /, 

B. The Origins bf Pashto Literature. ' * 

The^Pashto language has a literature tljat is very rich in quantity. It 
IS ess^.tially an imitation of Persian, though in spirit it is rather dif- 
ferent from the Persian literat^uire of Iran -an^^ approaches more the spirit of 
lado-Persian and Urdu. This -'imitation of Persf^ri,'* as in the case of Urdu 
and c!:her Islamic literatures, has been a littl^ exaggerated by some 
European s£iholars who perhaps have not taken -the pains to examine mbre 
closely the statistic and literary realities of , these ^'secondary'' languages 
which can offer some pleasant surprises. These surprises are present, with- 
out doubt, in the popular Pashto literature, one of tKe richest and most 
vigorous of Pakistan. Furthermore, the areas between the two literatures' 
are net always easy to trace, and, even in the court literature, one feels 
a. breath of highland simplicity unknown ifi other more famous '^classic" 
Islamic literatures, 

ij 

The beginnings of Pashto literature present a problem, \s yet unsolved * 
with an> certainty; that is, the authenticity of §ome recently discovered 
dcc?ument5, especially a tazkira,^ entitled pata khazana ("hidden treasure") 
which may have'been written in 1729 by Muhammad Hotak, a writer at the, court 
of Shah Hussein Hotak of Qandahar, who died in 1739. In this tazkira exist 
many examples of Pashto poetry which refer directly to the year 139 A.H. 
(756 A.D.)> the epoch of the Ghors, whereas the prose fragments of the 
tazkirazu^UavaHya ("biographies of the saints") of "one Sulaiman Maku could 
possibly carry the beginnings of Pashto prose back to the* thirteenth century 
of our„era Histories of PashtdO literature previous to these discoveries do 
not predate the sixteenth century. 

One may exclude'a' nationalist pia fvaus pf the modern .discoverer of the 
^'pata khazana y Abdul Hayy ^^bibi, ibecause if thi^ were the case, Muhammad 
Hocak*s JLiterary ability and his knowledge of the old styles would be down- 
right miraculous and, perhaps, even more difficult to' explain than the problems 
of • authenticity. However, one cannot^help but think of, at least in the 
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oldest fragments of the tazkira, a possible fabrication of the literarv" • 
atmosphere of Qandahar dnring^the national rebirth under the Hotaks', con- 
sidering the place and period in which the work was compiled. In its 
best light, and all things considered, it geems most probable to me that 

^r/?? °^ ''"^ ^"'^^^"^ fragments as a more recent retelling 

of definitely very old poetic subjects wrthin the long oral tradition. . 

A J'^^^S'^^'^^^^ difficulty to attribute the vyaram ("song," fakhrlya) 
of Amir Krur t-o a Pashtun armrsot Ghor of the second century A. H. is 
first of all, due to the fact that it is not certain when the Afghans 
occupied Ghor; and secondly, in the words of the foremost EuropeL ' ' 
authority on the Pashto language. Professor G. Morgenstferne of Oslo, ■ 

the language of the vyarma is- . . . suspiciously modern." One can 
concur wich .the opinion of the eminent Norwegian linguist when he writes 
. toat one can believe 

m the authenticity- of the Pata Khazana as the work of ' 
Muhammad Hotak during the national renaissance at Qandaiiir • ' 
in Che first -hdlf pf the 18th century when- it was important to 
vindicate the antiquity of Pashto poetry in comparison to 
Persian. But even if he were a conscientious and zealous "col- 
lector of ancient manuscripts and traditions, we cannot expect 
to find him to be a critical philologist and historian as well. 

, He oould have accepted the dates traditionally attributed to 
the poetry which he found; it is eVen possible that he invented 
some of them himself dr' exaggerated out of patriotism- the anti- 
quity of others he founa. There is no reason to doubt that he 
did not really save many precious poetic relics. I think it 

- impossible to say how old they are, but- I think it probable 
that we do hav.e m the Pata Khazana the oldest Pashto texts 

' which exist, . * ■ * ' 

Among tfiese ancient Pashtp poets of the first and 'oldest period, if 

/f^!. 'r^^''^'^ ^'•'^^ P"i°d "^hat spans the Suri, Ghori 

and Lodi Djbasties which camfe to 'an end about 1494)T the pata khazana 
specif icall:^ mentions Che Ghori, Amir Krur (died 711), as author of a 
•vyarjma, or fakhrzya. These are boasts for warlike undertakings. Even 
If these are not authentic, we will ^juote one bedause it is very vigorous 
and gives an idrea of the proverbial bellicose nature of the. people whose 
literature we are considering: 
■ » / 

I am^A-lion; there is no greater hero than I throughout fhe land, " 
Not in Hind, nor in Sind, neither in Tokhar nor in Kabul, ' . 
And not even .in;Zabul; no greater- heto than I in this world! 
The arrows of my will and my strength come down like thunderbolts ' 

' . on my enemies; 

I enter battle and hurl myself onto the routed and the conquered. 
No greater hero than I in the world! 
' A sphere of fierce destiny hovers over my victories, ' 
The hooves of my horse make the earth tremble and mountains fall. 
I make deserts of the lan^^s. No hero greater than I in this world! 
The brightness of my sword shines as far as Herat and Jorum; 
The peopie of Gharg and Bamian and Tokhar- mentio^ my names. as a cure 

^for all ills. 
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Arid 'even m Rum everyone knows me» ' No greater hdro than I in this. 

' * ' ' \ ' ' world! 

My arrows ram down on Merv and the enemy fears me; 
I run over the frontiers of the Heri-Rudfand their soldiers scatter 

in flight* bj^ore me, 
Tha valiant tremble" before me. No* greater^hero than I in this worldl 
I have conquered Zarang with the -red cheek of my sword; 
I haste overcome the race of the Sur and I control it and its lords 

, ■ and leaders ; 

'I have raised my kinsmen to high position and power. No greater hero 

; than I in this worlcf. * 

• ^ 1 am generous and kind to^my'men; I provide and care for them; 

They are -greatly in my debt* Ng greater , hero thari I in this world. 
My rule is steady and without blemish through the sublime mountains; 
The world is^ mine and all the preachers frpm the pulpj.ts praise 

only name. 

Iri alX the days, nights, months and years, there is no^ greater iiero 

>th*atL.Pin this worldl 

This same period had mystic poets such as Shaiykh Matta Ghorya-Khail 
(died 1289J, author of the volume entitle da Uhnday mina ("the love of God"), 
which contains 'beautiiul my'stic poetry sucl} as the one which begins: 

Over the high mountains 'and over delBeii^s"-***--'.^^,.,^ ^, ' , 

at daybreak**^Lna****in-deep. nTght-, > 
The clear songs of the birds — 

, . the sad cry c?f lament 

Strike my ear as a single s^igh ^ , , 

And the memory of -Thee*. ' . ' * 

aII are a manifestation of Thy love. ' ^ 
\'Jhen the flowers bloom in the garden — * 

\ ^' or the rose smiles' in the orchard. 

When the oce^n roars .with foam — 

• /»- 

\ - all are works , of Thy love.' " 

All.-ich'e beauties 6t the world — . - ^ 

they are m Thy adoring hand, 
0 Sovereign, 0 Lord of Lords, King of Kings. < ... 

• • * * * * • 

for .lack of space and also because of doubts about their authenticity, 

we have passed over some notable fragments of t*he. pata khazana which 

enumerate ancient poets such as, Abu Muhammad Hashim (died c.'^ 910). He could 

have been a pupil of the famous Arab scholar, Ibn Khallad, who ill. his 

satiric poetry ^ dtrham (literally, "silver coins"), may have translated 

Arab satires by such poets as. KharBhbun (died 1020),' the mystic Shaiykh 

Taiman tdied c 1130J, the warrior Malikyar \(die;d c. 1175) and others into 

Pashto The oldest example of prose of this period would be, 'as already 

mentioned, the biographical work of Sulaiman Maku in the thirteenth century. , 
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of his kadla, a popular P^slfto rhyming form: 



Is 
Is 
Is 
Is 

Is, 



it a t^l<afi^^fyo^x forehead, or is it a-'morning star? * \ . 

l^-.M^g^erfyme^^.qr is it your hair that falls before-your -face? \ 
it jpg cleanlpurenesfe of steel,;or is-'lfthe eyjfe *of .taila?-- ^ 
the love if wine, or. the spell of opium ofi^gal? T ' / ' 
Ehis the pankent pain of parting, Sor is it fever, or is it pl^ague? 



a)bviously, this is to an "Indian beauty 
is A caste mark worn' by Indian women. The 
almost all the poetd and autl^ors tnentione 
acftual political borders-of' Afghanistan. 




the tZ7<a on the forehead 
r will easily note that ' 
far are from outside the 

•s. 



^ith the establishment^ the Hotak Dynasty at Qandah^r whe::e a"- 
literVy renaissanci^wSs created in the eighteenth century, we move\to an 
area mhte&tstartt fW India.- There,- court poets Surrounded .the sovereigns 
Vho wer^t5ften thembelves literary. Belonging to this literary circle at 
Qandahar\7as Muhamiriad Hotak, author of the previously mentioned biographical- 
anthology ^ poets, the pata khazana. The style of the parKrr'the book 
. attributed ^o him is ve'ry simple and remarkably modem^-Sffiile tihe remainder 
of the manusc)Hpt x^hich was published by HabibiJlrmore recent-f^th^s ,• in 

fr ^^""^ °^ archaicisms. JHrTpatron, the ruler of Qandahar, 
Hussain Hot^L who had ^a ppetic and^iterary dco'h^ once a week in his 
palace at Narang,^s himself a writer:bf poetry in Pashto and Persian, 
c r^^^ poeta?^ w:as the famous Ahmad Shah Durrani of the 

^54dozai-ilne, .a fire^nt invader India (died 1773). His cUvan^ot 
rather simple verses iVthe style of Rahmart Babd was. published in 1940 
hy the National Pdshto Academy of Kabul (da, pa^fito' tolena) . - 



The most impprtaht prW work of this period is The Inlcdd History of 
Jewels (tax>tkh-z-hiuTassa') hAkfzal Khan Khatak,-a descendent of Khus'hhal 
:Khan and head of the tribe un\il aboq^'1770. The work is a compilation ' 
principally dedidated .to semi-Mstorical. legends about -the origins of the 
Afghans. But thi history of th^two centuries previous to Khustihal Khan 
Khatak is importkit^ to- the study \f modern periods. Af zarlhan was also / 
the patriarch of/ a veritable dyrias^v of poets and writ^. Another famous " 
military chief «fho.^as also a poet^ik Haf iz Rahmat< governor of Rohii-Khand 
iri India, a contemporary and ally pf ^mad ShahT^urrani in his Indian"^ 
enterprises. was killed in b-atfile i\ 1X7^ and' buried at Bareilly It 

said that^hW^athered an extensive liWary olMashto works; some of his 
4ons such a^ Nafwab Mahabbat Khan and Allal^^ar KhV^icated~themselves ■ 
to Pashto 'grammar and philology^and.compileXimportant^grammars and lexicons. 
.Among the poetk of ^he other .tribes , the pr^^-Qasim Ali of the' Afridi 
tribe.,,is wortWy of mention. It 'seems that, in additlmi^ Pashto* he knew 
Arabic,' Turkisih, Persian, KashmiTl r/Hindi and a bit of Eniglisli. The 
-Consolidation/ of English influence 'in liiaiT caused him t6 excSdi5^^v/rse- 



The Christians dominate India. . ■ 

Oh, .whe^e are the ^ble swords warriors of yesteryear? 
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completely lost. BayaziS's doctrines sVeined to have contained anti- 
Mo'ghul cra-ts and, at the same time, material written against the Afghani 
aristocracy. "The qualities of a Shaiykh (religious teacher/ are^not 
hereditary/' he is said ro have told his father, who wished to convince 
him to choose a spiritual leader from their clan. "Paradise, awaits him 
who cbe^#^0cl^even if he is nothing but a black slave, and Hell awaits 
the disobedienxT^even if they are descendents of the Quresh (Quresh, the'' 
family of the Prophet). He gave great importance to "knowledge of ou^'*s 
self," through which one reaches knowledge of God. Ignorant people are 
as anim^i^, not men, and couid and should be slaughtered. Therfands and 
properties cf.these people who, know neither themselves nor 'God were to 
be considered possessions of those dead and inherited from other dead; 
hence, to be divided among the true "learned." According to~the author 
of .Che important heretical and historico-religious work, the dabistan-i-^ 
rnazahib. Bayazid introduced new technical terms into the complex hierarchies 
of sufism The four grades of sharl'at ("external law") tarlqai ("mystic 
order"), haqtqac ("realization," "reality"), ma'rifat ("knowledge") are 
fox.hlm qurbat ("nearness"), Vaslat ("union'O, vahdai ("unity") ^ukunat- 
( 'tranquility") / the last being the supreme rank. 

The orthodox teacher, Akhdun Darvesa, sought successfully to oppose 
Bayazid^s religious influence. Darvesa died, it sfeems, at the age of 108 
lunar years m 1638, and is buried at Peshawar where his tomb is d^ill 
venerated by the people. We ^re indebted to hiirt for preserving various bits 
and extrarcs from •the works of his adversary *whom> he refuted in a book filled* 
with vuigar invective entitled makhzanidl islam ("treasure of Islam") and 
written m rHymmg j)rcse* in imitation of the heretic's Khairu'l bayan. The 
very prolific Akhdun Darvesa wrote more than fifty wq^s in ^^arious languages 
including Arabic and Persian His history of the Afghans from the remotest 
times CO his day y^makhzan t-i- a fghanl ("the Afghan treasure"),, is specifically 
iiftportant' His eminence in the history of Pashto lit^trature is of the high-" 
est ranic when' one considers the great number Vf disciples *he "had. ^ As an 
example or the importance which he gave to thl "national" languager we tnay 
cite thls^ excerpt from the -maldp^nu^ I islam*. "God speaks all languages, 
whether it be ArabfcT; Persian, 'Hindi or Afghani. He speaks in the language 
that the heart of man. can- understand. " , Among.his disciples was 'his son, 
Abdul Karim, ar*KaVim-Dad (died c. 1662), who seems to have collected and .' 
edited this farther *s makhzan. .It seems further that tjiere are sdme parts 
of the work which are his own. He also wroto. love poems; of /poetry, he 
wrote: "^Poetry is like a sea, that cain only be understood by him who 
idrowns in its vortex of death," . / . . ^ 

It is pointless io cite the innumerable disciples and relatives of 
^ir-i-Rcshan, but amofig his contemporaries, krzatii deserves, mention. A 
manusoript of his dtvan (collected |ioetic works) is*' in the British Mu^seum* 
A' nephew of Ba^^azid's, also,^ a mystic (,and po^t, was ilirz^a Khan Ansari, who 
established himself in India and died there during Shah^JaKan,^s<wars in the 
Deccaji 11) L631c The poet-saint-wafrr^rfr of the same period, "SliillaMast^, 
is also intferestlng.^ His tomb be^^the inscription^ "Sanctuary. o'f Mast^ 
Baba,"-and i.s venerated irl "shinwa^^ In one of his books, he. tells of* the" 
Holy War- of his SpititualVaster wir) and combines, in typical Afghan ^ 
.fashion, mysticism and wa'r: U ^ * ■ 

May I become a warrior dress ed in the arrnor of Certainty 
iyaqln^) and, with cl;ie sword cf Faith (bavar) shredding doubts j 
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and with the arc of Knowledge (ma'Hfat), make war : 
on the wicked, the shafts of Truth (haqzqat) will 1 
■launch, to the sky I • ' 

period belongs perhaps the most famous Afghan poet. 
Khushhal Kharfn 613-1689). of the Khatak clan from.the southern Pashto- 

!r /nn ^- "^^^'^ °^ Pashto." having written more 

than 400.000 verses and numerous .prose works; part of which have been- 
a°wa;r-r!r-^» chief of the Khatak tri^ and. like a good Afghan, 'was .also " 
a warrior He fought against the Mogh^list, of India and was. for a tim^e. held 
llrT^\ l^" T"^'^ °^ Ranthanbor by- hls p . luclpal e nemy, thfe emperor 
Aurangzeb-. His elegant verses, however, say little new. to those who know " 
Persian style, but show a notable robustness and simplicity which. exhibit • 
tJ^ tl interest for the clan struggles and fortUnes^of his trib\. Khushhal 

- ^u^"^^ °* "^P^^"^ P"Pils» all poets. soWhat his 

title Father of Pashto" is almost.due him literally, aside froiiri:he 
metaphorical sense of -the expression. He was. furthermore, an innovator! in 
prose style in that he chose a style close to "that of ordinary conversation 
Among the most important of his disciples and imitators is his son Abdul 
Qadir (died 1702). He too was very prolific (he translated Sa'di's 
guUstan into Pashto) and his verses ar^-suffused with Mysticism more or 
less in the^,fashlon of Ms father. "Don' C consider my poetic words as many- 
colored; they are blood that flows from my heart."- he. wrote . ' Because of 

. his poe.try s. immediacy. I do no±_think that it is overrated..- Hece^is an 
example of ^ ghazal: ' • - 





Alas, would that heaven, -which removes all other aches^om-.^ 
my "heart, erase th^ sorrow'for my- friendl ^ . 

The silent dew. if it finally caresses the, rose, sadly 

latnents the. nightingale coming from the distant rose. 

Happy the burning candle, tha^our tongue has become a quill 
for'lihe assemblies.' you who sing such a song of flame. 

The lovep had no news of the burning of love;, in this flame ' 
I cast thy mistress, / 

" \. ' ' 

Hgw^can one hide a lamp behind curtains of phantasmagoria?' 
Even if a.Jieavy tent veils your face. I will see it! ** 

liV^ourning for the^i^th who dies in the flame, the candU lights 
xa fire on my/brow. 



You have^^rgotten Abdul Qadir , who laments all night 
while>i^u .sleep tranquilly in your bed I 

Third most impoYv^ant in Khushhal 's school of poetry is Sadr Khan 
anothar of Khushhal 's ^ns. who presumably translated Nizami's kJiusro-Wa- 
smx>tn and who also put ii^to verse' some popular stories such 'as the famous 
one about Adam Khan, which ^begins with this invocation filled with strange 
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Images : 



0 Lord, make of^my heart a flowered meadow, a garden for 
speaking Thy namle; make* of' my bones a plantation of cotton, 
and over all,'kihdle the light of love; and that fire, make 
it blaz^ on' me until all that cotton becomes ashes. And^of 
my-hearc, then, make a tulip, a cup of .impassioned blood. \ 



J 



'Some Afghans .prefer the very pojpular mystic poet Abdur Rahman ,\better 
kndwn -as Rahman- BibaL over Khusbhal. Khan. He was of the Mohamand tr 
and lived in-^shawat where he died in 1706-. His tomb is s^till venerai^dT 
and- serves to recallJ his rich divan of traditional mystic-erotic inspire 
tion so well~recognd^zed by chose who know Persian poetry. Here is a brief 
example chosen alniodc at random from the ddxibn: ^ ^ 

Who has turned me to this madness and folly; who has faken 

me from my fondest habits?' ^ ^ . ^ ^ 

1 don'c know who it may be chat pushed me to such action, 

Who ic isl who. With the magic of a glance, makes me drunk with. 
-'^■"■^ T'^^""'^^'^"" ' ^ ' love!." 

Which eyes, which lash#s. What flirtatious glances? Who has ca^t me 
into dust and blood like a martyr of God? 

Power le^,^^lple$s in the face of many temptations; from the 
i:empcaxlpiu,^qf your eyes that have made a slave of me? 

I unde^rstand nothing mysjlf, 0 RahmanI Who brings ^e td t*his 
s*ad state? \^o almost prostrates me witli grief? ^ 




D. The Hocak and Saddozal Period. 



in woA^idering another famous Pashco lyric poet; Abdul Hamid (died c. 



1732), ali 
i;hlrd^^r 
years fro^ 
Afghan 
Hamid 
poetic 

called ^cfs^a-it-graqas r passion ana araor";., which does not expxes 
simplicity ar singer i^t^of his two great predecessors, Khushhal Khan and 
Rahman Baba ' . ' 



has 



from Peshawar and from the tribe of Mohamand', we enter tlie 
\o^ ol Afghan literature. The period geiTerally covers the 

1^87 'to 183^ and is characterized in political history ^as the 
lasties of Hotak at Qandahar and the Saddozai at Kabul. ''Abdul 
been called by Beilew "the Sadi ot Pashto." He founded a 



: school characterized by sentimentality, or perhaps over- sentimentality , 
l^cLa-it-'graaa^ ("passion and ardor").,' which does not express the 



Abdul Hamid' s contemporary and disciple, Qalandar, an Afrldi from 
Jamrud/ in the Khyber,'is worth mentioning, , if io\ no other reason^ than that 
he was himself, with his love, Mira, a" subject of popular poetry. We may. 
also jh^atMoi Hamid Gul from the family^^ of Rahman Baba, who also lived near 
Peshawar in the first half of the eighteenth century and wrote verse (mostly 
syllabic) on popular themes and pleasing dialect ballads^. Her,e is % stanza 
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of his badla, a popular, P^sKto rhyming form: 



\ 



Is it a Ukajsif^yoiT forehead, or is it a"morning star? \ 
Is.i.C--Msg^erfyme,^,qr is it your hair that falls before--y6ut.f ace? \ 
Is it «g cleanipurenesfe of steel, [or is"lfthe ey#s *of ..L-aila?- 
Is i|^the love 6f wine, or -the spell of opium ofif^gal? ! ' it ■ ' f ' 
Is^his the pankent pain- of parting, Sor is it fever, or is it pl>ague? 



Is 
air 



A)bviously, this is to an Indian beauty 
caste mark worn' by Indian' x^romen. The 
Dst all the poetd and autl^ors mentlone 



acAual political borders-of" Afghanistan. 




the tlka on the forehead 
T will easily note that ^ 
far are from outside the 

U^ith the estabiishmerxt^^ the Hotak Dynasty at Qandah^r whei:e a 
liter\ry renaissanc^^^Tcreated in the eighteenth century, we move.to an 



area mdre di^nt fW India.' There,' court poets surrounded .the sovereigns 
^ho wer^cjften thejnbelves literary. Belonging to this literary circle at 
Qandahar\7as Muhammad Hotak, author of the previously mentioned biographical- 
anthology hf poets, the ipata khasana.^ The style of the part^r'the book 
. attributed ^ him is ve'ry simple and remarkably modem^-Sffiile the remainder' 

of the manuscript ^hich was published by Habiblis^e recentfrth^s ,• in 
■?S'u^'^^f''i\fr ^^""^ of archaicisms^^HfTpatron, the ruler of Qandahar, 
JSkfi Hussain Hot^L who had^ ppetic aod^iterary ckr£5r once a week in his ■ 
palace at Narang,^s himself a writer:^f poetry in Pashto and Persian. ' 
Another^u^r^who ^te in poeta?^ was t he-famous Ahmad Shah Durrani of the 
Sa^xSzai^ne, a fjre^ent invader <^ India (died 1773). His dlvanKbf 
^rather simple versus i\i the style of Rahma'ri Baba was published in 1940 
^by the National Palshto i^ademy of Kabul (da, pashto ' tolena) , - 

The\ost impirtaht pvhse work of this period is The Inlccid History of 
Jewels {tar>vkh-%-hurassa')hf.ktzal Khan Khatak,-a descendent' of Khushhal 
-:Khan and head of the tribe un\il abot^'1770. The work is a compilation ' 
principally dedidated ^to semi-Ms tor ical. legends about -the origins of the 
Afghaiis. But th4 history of theVtwo centuries previous to Khushhal Khan 
Khatak is important' to- t^e study V .modern periods. AfzaTlhan was also / 
the patriarch of/ a veritable dyriasV of poets and wrl^g^s. Another famous 
military chief ^fho/was also a poet^lV Hafiz Rahm^< governor of Rohil-Khand 
iri India, a conlemporary and ally of Ahmad ShalOurrani in his Indian"" 
enterprises. JAk was killed in batlle i\ 177'^ and buried at BareiUy. It 
. *is said that^hW^athered an extensive liMary ofyPashto works; some of his 
^ons such as Nafwab Mahabbat Khan and ma^kyar KhV-4e4i cat ed'thems elves • 
.to Pashto/gramAar and philology^and compileXiinportant ^grammars and lexicons. 
.Among the poetfe' of the other , tribes, the pr^Sa-Q^sim All of the Afridi 
tribe, is wortWy of- Mention. It ^seems that, in additltm^o Pashto ^ he knew 
• Arabic,' Turkish, Persian, Kashmiri .-.^ndi and a bit of En^rla. 
^ -consolidation/ of English influence in iSHla^ caused him to excl^^nl^lilv/rse- 




The Christians dominate India. . • 

Oh, .whe^e are the i^ble swords warriors of yesteryear? 
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In'/he^rich library *of*\he '^Ismamia^olleg^ iii Peshawar, a copy of his 

i/5r C^complece worVs**) is preserved with his autographic seal*4ated 



l6l5v In addition to lyric poetry ill various Islamic languages^ the 
/work: contains a history of .his Afridi tribe and an interesting glossary 
/ Qf Persian^^s tran^^ted into Pashto, \Kashiniri,"Urdu and English. 



The Modern Peribd 



FaiiiA lioferature of f ers'^nothing of p^arlicular- interest from 1834. until 
the mcdirn Afgfh^n renaissapce 'of about 1931. The poets retain the traditional 
ti^taphor of fa^ g^Q^al and. oT. the Persian or Urdu (jaslda^ while the prose 
writers pro/uce num^^tni^histbrica;. and pseudo-historijCal compositions, H0W7. 
ever, this partituj^ period that the best popula^poets flourished". 

It shoul^be mentioned that popular ^Afghan literature is relatively fecent. 



although; obviously, the subjects are traditional and from older periods 



16 



9e mention, then, Munshi Ahmad Jan, founder of modern Pashto prose, who 
live4 in the second half.ofMie nin'eteeiith century and wrote three volumes 
ofy^alubrious ar0 popiuaar^^ose. They are entitled ganj -i^-pasJlto ("Pashto 
treasures") ^ gqp i^oi^) and da hadga dagha' this and that"). Another 
^ i^r of the lie^ch^l is Mir 'Ahmad Shah Rizvani, born in 185^ near 
^EeshawarT'a poet^^ose writer, auphor of a Pashto graknari in Urdu, and a 
'tocher at the colleges 'of Peshax^r and at Punjab University, Lahore/ From 
,.-£be Pashto ar^et.of Pakistan- (Peshawar), there is also 'Mulla -NiTQ^tuilahV 
-called^y spine the "Pashto Firdausi*," who Was a specialist in romantic and 
epic poem3^ We, spare the lay reader furtRer naines J^a|)out which we can say : 
Htcle ro nothings One rfeed .oj^ily observe ^that prior to its Ijirth wiuhin the 
polincai borders of Afghanistan, the'^ renaissance of Pashto ^literature 
*began in^the Pashco-^peaking province of-Brlifcish Iridia,^ and* in large part, 
under English^ influence. ^The Patl^^ns of presenl-'day Afghanistan ^.began their, 
litetar^ renaissance later undei; cRe influence of their Indian r^eighbors, 
Bspeclaily during the rule of King Amanullah (1919--1929) at^d Nadir S?lah 
(192,9-1933). Pashto became the of ficial language, together with Persian*, 
in lp40, while in 1937 the P^hto Academy was establish'ed. The publication^ 
of texts, new editions of anthologies and graimnars, cultural reviews, etc.,, 
has given strong impulse. to Rash to lit era tur e ' in^A £^ani^ean , • 

■ In Pakistan,, the new liteVary school was j^specially reinfbrced from 
1920 bnv^rds with bhe 'founding Vf Islamia College at; Peshawar 'through the 
efforts of Si^^' Abdul 9uyyum Khan\ This Pajshto cultural bi^cori -also attracts 
Afghans from beyond the' borders to^coJne•^n contact with nlw .currents of 
• European and Urdu literature. At the same time,^ anoihe;: institution in 
^ Peshawar, Edward.s College, exefcised notable in^luenceyjn the^rmation qf a 
' ^ new genetaciCKn of writers.' From Islamia College c*aine*^ch writers as . 
X^aj^d Rasul Rasa, Fkzl' Haqql Shaida,.. Muhammad Askhr^f Maf tun, SJiaukatlillah 
' Khan Akbar., Yuhus. Khalil; at Edwards /col We, writers sufih as Hidayatullah 
^were'^mstrutted. ^'Among th^' contempo/r^y nqyelists are 'Abdul' Karim Da tmanzoe, 
-Abdul Khaiiq,KM£llq,'Gul Afzal, Zaiiun Bano and Arab Khans who more or less 
\ imitate the Urdu novel. ^'Recent P^jShto poetry has beeti influenced by the . * 
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social cfendencies of English liceracure and 'by the great Sards of Urdu 
such as Hall and Iqbal, In order to break old, formal and esthetic 
. chains, a "message" Dce try has been created on the basis of Islam, 
jpatriotlsm.and libei??y, which has r-ts political and cultural values, 
but does not always attain the heights of beauty, a poet such as 
Samundar Khan Samundar (born 1900) has translated into Pashto the 
two programmatic poems of Iqbal, The Secre^ of Self and The Mystery of 
Jon-Self ^ ^ and tries to wield classical imagination into new moods. 
In the rollowmg composition entitled "Separation;' the imagery is so 
hackneyed that it risks losing all Impression of^shness. In anothef 
sense n is m thi best tradition of x£e "Indian s^iel- so much admired 
by Afghans, with the tendency to isolate a particular emSiW and study 
It poetically m all aspects; ' • 

Departure was decided, a teair. 

The eyes' continuous weeping 'sent pne to laughter, ' 
Thos^e/cyes from which the flood of tears is spent. 
But sn a flowing tear danced a brilliant talisman, a light, 
A tfear whose scintillation goaded sleeping Pestmy, 
A tear , -determined to leave, 
A tear which would never stop again,' 
A tear interwoven with forests of threaded glances, 
A tear which now, beneath a veil of collyrium, lanced rays of 

, , , ' light. 

Like a pe^rl which by the dcTor of ancient seashell 
Turns backward glances of goodbye, 
Reassei'tion or sorrowing eyes said: 
"I am going " ... 

Ihe arid eyelashes palpitated, fixing sadly on the ciothes; 
?K ^ravelliAg maiden caressed with emotion transparent veils of 

eyelash'es 

A's ir. desiring tia console a crying chiW 

And said: "Ih^e pe^^l^j^was always prized only when it parted, from 

' ■ ' . . ; the mother. 

How iong must 1 remain hidden • 

la this, your giccm? , • " . 

When I am no more.^^you will remain pledged, my love. 

And i toe will CarVy m pledge your love m my heart'" 

And that scinciii.ating moonlight'of your eyes 

I left, leacmg my eyes spent and saddened; 

■•• 1 was only -a^ drop, that tear but the value was no less than pearl: 

-How can I'-stand, 0 Samundar, J^2 the 'parting of your precious company^ 

In an effort .to oe complete, the name o± Agman Khan Khatak must be - 
added CO- those -previously mentioned Jn his poetic composition, he' 
interpreted the life 'and pajJsions of workers and peasants. The major part 
ot the works la eyntemporaty Pashto literature is published in literary i 
reviews such as to:.?, ("the .father of rivers," an Afghan- name" for the 
Indus Ri-v6rj ot in collections such asrsokir guluna ("basket^of flowers") 
AvaiUMe space here prevents giving examples' of the lines of poets thus 
far mentioned .Others, in my modest opinion, have not' yet succeeded in 
equalxing these vigorous works of -some of the older classical or popular 
writers 
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F. Popular Literature. 



Soifte special reference to popular literature is now appropriate* 
In this type ^f,..literature, one discovers, at times gems for which one 
would- search in vain in fo^rmal literature, oppressed as it sometimes is 
by the rhetoric and meter of the Persio-Arabic t;radition. Popular 
literature has developed* forms suCh'as.the* c?/25rbaita, the misra' or 
single v^rse, the badla, the landaV, and the loba ("play"), which are 
unknown, or almost unknown, to formal poetry which is usually composed 
in syllabic meter. The ghazal is also widely used among popular singers 
and is the principal lyric instrument of non-Arabic Muslim people. The 
.popula)? poet-singer (iOT in.Pashto) is more often an Afghanicized Indian 
rather than a pure Pathan. There is even lan occasional Hindu dom.\^ As 
with cultured literature, the center of diffusion for popular literature 
also -seems to be mostly in the eastern part of the Afghan language area, 
that IS, in Pakistan. From there^ tHe latest songs ar^ 'carried west by 
thousands of merchant caravan^ which cross the Sulaiman Mountains each 
season; thus; unicy is preserved and songs bom in Pakistan are 'soon 
known a's far away as Qandahar. The popular themes are very abundant, but, 
as we said, not^ very old. They include epic-historic scrip,* religious 
songs and' legends, romantic legends 'from the most varied sources, and 'an 
infinite number of love songs. » . 

Ic is net ^asy to give examplel^.within the brief space allotted, 
but; the most^ vigorous are perhaps the songs of. war and the laments., 

sually composed by women, about fallen heroes. This first example is 
a robust and ingeniqus song of the Wa^iri tribe of Mahsud: 

The heroes are fighting;_Mulla Sahib is their chief. , / 
May Gcd preserve him; he is a fragrant- tree from the high 
hills. He has put the peTongai^^ in chains andNt^e English 
women 'in. London are^\terrorized. * ^ ^ 

A curious contrast, in fctiese warfior songs are the vivid i^etaphors 
with which the heroes , "flowe'irs," are described in the blood of battle. . 
Another Waj;iri song -states: 

LalJ^n^Jias-'be^irTd.lled. He was a rose of springtime. The hour- 

of Paradise have gathered him with their fingers. He was 
only a boy, but when armed with his rifle, he was^ a young tiger. ^ 

Certain 'Colorful iiDpressions are recorded by ingenuous primitives: 

Asad Khan was a handsome tiger^^^*-**'Tle''^s a'^red durani of Kabul 
with a yellow collar like a parrot — but the English have plucked 
this beautiful budding flower. 
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The following is "a ghazal by the- popular poet, Mlra, who was 

''°;^hat we have said about the non-Afghan origins of the 
^ ' f?"^ r ^ P"" Afghan of the Afridi tribe. The poem is known 
as zakmat (-wounded") and is perhaps the best known of popular 
Afghan songs: 

Wounded, I writhe in pain, wounded by the stab' of separation, 
You have stolen my heart "and enclosed it in your hand, Kharo. 
I am ever -at war, always red with blood, always your supplicant,' 

^ tender- tenderly , 

Life oppresse-me, and my loved one is my doctor, and I long for 

voi.^^k..^ ', - . • medicine, tender-tenderly, 

. Your breasts are rruit, sugar to the lips, and your white teeth are ' 

All u pearls; - " 

All this IS my love, and she has wounded my heart until I drowned in - 

' , tears, tender-tenderly. 

It IS my reward to serve you, and worthy of you to hold me, Olove, " 

. v-i^Kr A A T think of me always. 

Night and day I pme at the door of your sanctuary, the first of 

T-r ' " yo"^ servants, tender-tenderlv. 

If you smg yoMi verses, and you sing to another, well, can I call 

\ you thief? 

Any gr^2a, you smg, 0,Mira, always praises God and puts evil words 

in bonds, tender-tenderly. 

This next ballad ^{ahar'baita) is Remarkable for its style and also for the 
curious personality of the author, an insane dom, Muhammad^gi S PakU, wLm 
Darmesteter met m 1886 in the prison of Abbottabad, . It is a strophic 
dialogue between alover and his beloved, who is married to a disagreeable 



I. Last nighc I went for, a stroll in the bazaar of black tresses 
I was entangled therejlike a fat bee, in the bazaar of black ' 

- I tresses* 
Last night I went to dtroll in the orchard of your tresses- 
I was enmeshed there liike a f^bee by the voluptuousness 

T ^..kKi^^ ij . 1 , °^ pomegranate-breasts;. 

I nibbled pure gold inlthe tenderness of your chin; 

I breached perfume from the flower garland around the neck of 

my queen, the garland of black 
» ' /' tresses ; 

Last night I went/for a stroll in the bazaar of black tresses 

I was entangled like a fat bee in the baza^ of black tresses,' ^- " 

You breached/ ^he perfumelof my garland; my lover and you^fell 

\ as if you had drunk bhanq 

And you slepy like Bahrail on Sarasya*s bed* 

16,. 

But xn the end, someone x^ill kill you for being the thief of my 

/' S • ■■ rosy cheeks I 

Now the g<iard of the black tresses is furious about you. 
Last night I went for a st^roll in the bazaar 'of black tresses' " 
I was entangled like a fat bee in the bazaar of black tfe^sg^.' 
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III. Is^he really furious with me, iiVtle one? But God will surely 

Ki\ow how to protect me« - 
Stretch out your black tresses like a\cana to prot^^ct me!^. 
Give me your white face; satiate me witXsu^ar, likfe a parrot; 
' Let me enter the granary of black tressgsl 

Last night I went for a s troll -Iji the bazaa\of black tresses. 
I was entangled there like^a fat bee, in, the bazaar of 
^ ' V black tresses. 

IV. ^ I will let you enter, my lover, the garden of my white breasts; 
But then you will rebel ^nd leave me disdainfully. 
When I unveil my white face, I extinguish thfe light from my lamp.. 
0, God, bring me beautiful adornment for^my black tresses. 
^ Last night I-went for a stroll in the bazaar of black tresses. 
^I was entangled like a fat bee m the bazaar of black tresses. 

V. God has given you great beaaty, beauty without equal. 

But throw me at least a glance, 0 beautif ur^iJer for I am your 

servant. 

Yesterday ac the first blush of dawn I sent you my faithful 
^ ■ ; ' messenger. 

0, how »-he serpent has stricken my hea'rt, the serpent of black 

tresses. 

Last night I went for a stroll in the bazaar of black tresses; 
I was entangled like a fat bee in the bazaar of black tresses. 

VI. I. will charm the serpent with a magic breath, for I am a 

clever enchantress, 
^ But, poor wretch, I am torn to pieces for your honor. 

Come, let us flee from Pakli;. I cannot stand the brute any longer. 
And I will give you full rights over my black tressesi 
Last nignt I went for a stroll in the bazaar jof black tressed; 
I was ^etvtangled there like a fat bee, in the bazaar of bl^ck 
^ ' tresses. 

It is with regret that we put aside the translation of the above excerpts 
which, with th^ir essential poetic value, are worthy of being included with 
the most renowned literature. But, we cannot do less than cite some misva^Sy 
expressions in a single line, o£ fleeting sentiments and images: 

Come, we can still make up; Death is pursuing and only ♦ 
half the night remains. 

^ ' \ 

What destiny prescribes can never be changed, even if the 
dead tree should sprout leaves again. - ^ 

When, from afar,' I reunite with your braids, the perfume 
is. like a gentle breeze and I flower like a rose. ' 

Or, this beautiful misrg,* for a dead love which seems to deny the « 
traditional image of the fierce and warlike Pathan: 

If into your dark tomb- a subtle path were sent. 
Then to my love^would I roses pre'sent. 
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1. The name "Afghan'* is Persian in origin, but the etymology is still 
not clear. ^ 

2. For example, zah = "I" continues the Avestan nominative azem, while 
modern Persian has generalized the pronoun with an old Persian oblique 
form, nan, 

m 

3. Pashco phonetics, differentiating from old Iranian languages, recognizes 
the occlusive cacuminals. 

4. \Collections of biographies of poets, accompanied by samples of their 

works. 

5-. Translated from a letter of Mor genstierne , a copy of which he very 
kindly sent me. 

6. 2a'i m Pashto means "son of" and corresponds to the Persian zada. 

7. One should not forget that Babur conquered India and did away with the 
Afghan Lodi Dynasty. ^ ^ 

8. In'all the Muslim literature, the merit of having made the local 
language flourish in place of Arabic was due especially to the 
popular mystics who had obvious motives. in propagating religion. 

9. Editors* note: a review by Annemarie ScMmmei of D. N. Mackenzie's 
Poems from the Divan of Khuahal Khan Kattak, London: Allen and Unwin, , 
1965, 288 pp., appears ±n Mahfil, IV, 2, 57-58, 

1 

10. Translator's note: the use of lettemtum populate, "popular litera-l 
ture," is imprecisely presented in this article. The author is uncleat 
as to what "popular literature" means. Folk literature? "Popular" in[ 
the sense of "modern," as opposed to "classical?" "Popular" as \ 
opposed.to "unpopular?" The .usage in this article needs to be examined 
with some attempt at- definition , although the author has given none. \ 

\ 

11. Editors' note: these books are available in English trans latimiT^^ 
Secrets of the Self, tr. R. A. Nicholson (London, 1920); Mysteries of 
Selflessness, tr . A. J. Arberry (London, 1954). 

12. samundar literally means' "sea" and the sea contains pearls ' : 

13* . Translator's note: here a distinction seems to be made between "popular? 
as opposed to ."classical," but is not the same as the definition of the i 
word used elsfewhere in the essay. 

14. Darmesteter has given some examples. ' 

15. Literally^ "Franks/' and by extension, the English. | 

16. Reference to a romantic story of Persian origin well known throughout i 
the /Muslim world. ,- ' 
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Annemarie Schimmel 



SINDHI LITERATURE 



A brief sketch of 
a sadly underrated 
literature - 



.u?''?'' ^ century ago, in 1866, t&e first critical edition of a work of 
Sindhi literature was published in Eur^jpe. .In that year the German 
missionary Ernest Trumpp (A.D. 1813-1885) brought out, in a very-fine and 
careful edition, the risald of Shah 'Abdul Latif m the publishing house 
of Brockhaus, Leipzig. Then in 1872, the same scholar published his 
standard work on the Grcmnar of the Sindhi Language in London. ^ But since 
his time, the study of the Sindhi language and literature has again been 
complained •"^^^^^"''^'^ Western scholars'. Little has changed, since Trumpp 

Among the recent languages;*/ India that are of 
Sanscritic origin, none h3s been more neglected 
by the public interest than Sindhi. . . . Sindhi has 
.been, since ever, the most despised language among 'the 
Indian vernaculars; even the old grammaticians of ■' 
Prakrit havfe scarcely thought that it d^eserves 
mention. 



And yet, the field of Sindhi lijterature Is more vast than that of many 
other Indo-Pakistani languages.' Sir Richard Burton- is quite correct when 
he writes that 'no vernacular d^ialect in India . . . possessed more, and 
few so much, original composition."-^ 

The Gazetteer (22/1908) stated shortly that Sindhi literature consists 
mainly of translations from Arabic and Persian, chiefly theological works - 
and of a few rude national ballads (p. 406). Nothing could be farther from 
the .truth. We know from the Arabic geographers, as, for instance, Ibn 
Hauqal, that already in the firs=t centuries after the conquest of the 
lower Indus Valley by Muhammad ibn al-Q£sim (A.D. 711), considerable 
literary activity was visible in the centers of this province. And 
although we are only in a position to know some relics of the Arabic works 
which were composed either in Sind or by Sindhi scholars in the Arabian 
countries, we do know from the geographers' witnesses' that a local language 
was spoken as well (and probably also used. in writing); though we do not 
know how much older than present-day -Sindhi was that language into which 
--. according to Buzurg ibn Shahriyar's aoa' ih , al-Hind - the legendary 
king of Rahad translated the Quran in A.H.270/A.D.883.'^ 
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The tirsL literary pieces in Smdhi date to the sixteenth centuty — 
small verses of mystical meaning, in an extremely condensed and difficult 
form like chose of Qidi Qadan 5 xt is even sai^ that the group of mystics 
who migrated during the wars between Humiyun and Shir Shih Lodi from Sind 
to Burhanpur m Central India used co recite in their soma session verses 
m their mdther tongue.^ This shows again the paramount influence the 
mystics have had, m all parts of the Islamic world and elsewhere, upon 
the literary development' of the spoken folk languages. It was their aim 
to eKptess their feelings of love and ecstasy, of longing and of wisdom 
in words which even the simple ploughman and fisherman could understand, 
instead of using the theological Arabic (or, in Europe, Latin) or the 
court language, Persian We can also judge from small historical allusions 
m Smdhi folk songs and ballads that they must belong to a far earlier 
period, and there is no doubt that the great classical romanced of the 
Indus Valley were well known among the people at least m the sixteer^th 
century. This can be proved m relation to a story, Htr Eanjha^'^ which 
IS better known m rhe Punjab than m Sind; the same is also highly 
possible with the famous folk^stories of f£mal Rand^ Sassui Punhun^ Sohnt 
yehanisal^ and surely with :Jujr'i Taxnaoi^ the story of the love of a Samraa* 
Prince and a rishermaid into which some strands of the old Indian fairy 
tale of the "Princess with the Smell of Fish" may have been interwoven. 

The great mystics of Thatta, the flourishing capital of Lower Sind, 
must have used their native tongue in the sixteenth and seventeenth .centuries, 
in addition to the learned Persian, m which they composed verses according 
to the classical form with the inherited imagery of Persian mystical poetry 
whose mam influence comes from Maulani Jalaluddin Rumi's inexhaustable 
"^^athncui but also from the works of Fariduddin Attir. Jimi's influence, 
too, IS visible m several verses. The great treasures of Persian poetry 
in Sind were collected m the eighteenth century_by Mir 'All' Shir Qini' 
of Thatta (d.A.D 1781J m his r^iaqalat ash-shu^ara^ which was continued by 
a member or the same tamil> (who were stern adherent^ of the Naqshibandl 
tariqa), Muhammad Ibgahim Khalil Thatta'i (d.A.D.1899) in the tahntlat 
"naqxlaz ash-i>hu* u.Z The great stars of the galaxy of Islamic mysticism 
shmed also over the songs and b^lads that were written by the'Sindhi 
mystics m their na^tive tongue^ 

The first' great periQ£r of Smdhi literature proper begins around 
A D. 1/00. At that time/the learned scho^lars of Thatta, headed by Makdum 
Muhammad Hashim, started writing theological treatises in Sindhi poetry, 
rather artless poetry m this writer* s 'opinion.y--tt5rhTg the simple means of 
filling up the ends of the rhymes by a rhyming long i, the altf al-ishba. 
But these comparatively simple and artless poems which were easy to learn 
by heart left a deep impression on Sindhi literature, and the legend 
around the miracles of the Prophet, as told by Makhdum Muhammad Hashim 
(a, D. 1692-1761) , belonged to the flrsi works in Sindhi that were printed 
after the establishment of the Muhammadi Press m Bombay in 1867. They are 
still preserved m the numerous collect^ionsof pious books of mu^jizat, 
nunaca: and ^viia^*^ as the different typ^Sv of devotional poetry are called. 
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or stanza begins with a lett.er of the alphabet. AgSfin a Icind of folk 
poetry common to^ the whole western wing of Pakistan ^are th^ "Day- and 
Night-Pbems where a story is told in a way that the poet ^ys: 



On the first /day they di^^ • 
On the second "day^ey did. ► 



or: 




\ 



^ In April, they did , . . /!' 

/ , in May they did./. . .' ^ j.' ^ 

This IS ati effective way of composing love songs^-Cnd al^^o, ^especi^ly iri 
the "monthly*' form, religious poetry, each month being ^eombined wi£h an^ . 
event from the life of the Prophet or of his family. Another valuable, 
collection inside the folklore series i3 the folk ^ tales. They comprise 
already eight volumes and are not yet exhausted. ' It is, however ,# high 
time to collect all these treasures before modern life will cause- them 
to fall into oblivion. ' . ^ / .^^'^^^ 

' / f 7 

/-^indhi literature is a stirange phenomenon. Although thfe Sindhi- 
speaking population of the^province ^consists only of from four to five 
million, the number of newspapers in Sindhi (moj-e tKan sixty), comes on! 
after Urdu and Bengali papers. Lastly, even though phe percentage of"'"^ 
illiteracy was reported to beWery high^^ in this Nearly completely rural 
area, the knowledge of poetry is extremely widiespread. Ev^tr in the. 
smallest villages the songs of Shah*'_Abdul Latif are well knwn, and the 
flame of that ^erman scholar who .first published his risaZS^ thafc\of 
Ernest Trum»j is honored .by *tfie .Sindhi^* as much as that of Max Mu: 
in India. . . ' 
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1. Cf . Schimmel, Ernsf Tr'impp. A Srief AcSount of His u\fe^and Work. 
Karachi: ^ Pak-German Forum,' 1961. The ^irst book Trump^ brought out 
in Sindhi, was the Sindhi Beading- Book in the' Sanscrit and Arabia * '.^ 
C}2aY'aerers^ LondonT Chi^rch Missionary Society, 1858. \ v ^ - 



r ^ ZDMG\ 15/1861, p. 692 ff. . * ' \ . *X 

3. SzndH and the-*Raoes That Inhabit the Valley ^ of the Indus (Loridoit, 
1851) ^ ' ' ^ ^ 



Ed., Paris 1872', p. 2. 



^0" 



For t^-^hole de^telopment of ^indhi JLiterature, s'ee the^small but 

us-efiil booklet in Urdu by^sPif Hussamud^n ^lashdi,, sindhZ adah 
Karachi. s*d^, upon which A. Baus^i,^n the Stbria delle letterature 
del Pakistan (Milan, ]j958) , ^^aa^ based his, chapter on Sindhi. About/ 
the language the b<^ofe' of ^^ir yBheeromal Mehrchand^'Advani (A.D.*1876-1953) 
)ihdkt boVi\a tar^yCfi is very useful. , <5r ^^^^ 
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the spiixning wheels which is very common in Punjabi mystical poetry for 
the constant mjeditation of dod and the performance of good deeds. 12 He, * 
leads us through the desert^ where a crumbled little tree s'tands beside \ - \ 
a former water course and we wander with him and a group of yogins (who' 
are made the revelation places of Divine Grace) towards Mount Hinglach. • ' 
Perhaps the mo'st touching chapter in the whole risalb is the*"Sur Sarang," 
where he describes the countryside longing for rain. But here rain is not 
only the water or the clouds, but also the rahmaj Divine Grade which 
manifests itself in the Prophet who was sent raJpiatan lil'alamln.'^^ 

Shih^Abdul Latif's work is, of course, filled with allusions to ^ 
classical Si^^i poetry, and again it is Ruml whom he praises m6re than 
anyone else and to whom he is, no doubt, deeply indebted. Rumi's tnathncm 
together with the^ Quran, was his favorite and perhaps only reading book, 
according to some traditions (we ate told the same 'thing, by the way, 
about other Sincjhi mystics also). Small wonder thdt his work has been 
commenced upon by both Muslims and Hindus. The Hindus'have always 
r-^garded the mystic of Bhit as a representative of all-^embracing mystical • 
unity, and icve, whereas he never denies his Muslim roots, even though he. 
highly praises the yogins. Thus, Ernest Trumpp was correct when he 
chose the z isalo as the first work to be edited with critical notes, 
though m several 'articles on Smdhi and on certain parts, of "the rlsalo^ 
he did not conceal his deep antipathy against tliese ^Repressions of mysticism . 
Which x^ere, for a Protestant missionary like himself/ rather horrid. The 
text he gives differs from other editions in the order of the verses of of 
the chapters;^ and since the risalZ^ is meant for recitation and singing, it 
will always be diffi^cult to constitute a "text which is generally accepted 
as to the sequence of the verses and so on*- But these small, differences 
do -not matter for the understanding of the whole grand ""work. ' ^ 

Shah 'Abdui Latif is still the beacon light of Sindhi poetry and 
literature. One frequently meets allusions to. his work*, and the risald 
is recognized by all parts of the population as the unsurpassable model of 
mystical poetry He is the national poet par exi:ellence whose verses lend 
themselves easily for quotations on any occasion. And no doubt the Sindhis 
are justified in their pride. Even the foreigner who will always have 
some difficulties in understanding the grammatically complicated constructions 
an/t- the partly obsolete words will agree that his -hard work is richly rewarded 
by the depth and beauty of Shih's poetry. 

Other great^>efalds of mystical loye^and union followed Shah 'Abdul 
iLa^if, mamto-itmig thus the noble, tradition of mysticism that had already 
flourished since the Middle Ages in-the Indus Valley! Is it *a s^eer 
aocid^t^that the name <3f the greatest mystic in the Arabic tongue, al-Husain 
ibn Mansur ai-Haliaj , who wandered through Slnd in A.D/905, is found in* 
nearly all expression of mystical poetry throughout the country? Hallij 
had proudiy/admitted the union'of the uncreated* and created spirit'in the' 
rare moments of -ecstasy, proclaiming, then, .his ana^UHaqq^ *'I am the 
Absolute Truth " He was killed in A.D.9p by the oi!.thodox judges in 
Baghdad, undefended by his own fellow-mystics. He is praised in Sindhi 
mystical poetry as the^martyr of love and has become, since Shah ' Iniyat 
Shahld .and Shah ^Ab^ul Latif , synonymous with the mystic's longing, fot 
martyrdom tcr tfhe sake of love, as well as for the . eternal struggle between 
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orchodoxy and chose who, confess' che unicy of 'all Being. Thus Hallij 
IS a favorice symbol m che' poems of Sachal Sarmasc (^A.D. 1751- 1^26) , the 
great myscic who is second onLy co Shah Latlf-.15 But,' whereas the. mystic 
of Bhi't conceals che myscical meaning in complicated^ symbol^ and rarely 
opens his heart, co express, the mysteries of rayscicism aloud; Sachal, whose 
pen name is Ashikar . ("open") , sings witTioxi^ restriction the deepest secxets 
of love and union, ^ He, 'coo, relies of can uponche great folk tales,' biit' 
his poetry is more fluent/ more ardent, chan chac of Shih and reminds the''*, 
reader of the poems of popular Turkish mystics , -beginning from YGnus Emre • 
(d.A.D.1321;: In nevexrending dithyrambs — be they in SladbdL, Siraiki 
(the northern dialect whith leads already over to Punjabi) or Pli»sian — he 
pours out-t-he intense love of his heart, complains that God always makes 
those He loves suffer, teases' Che orthodox,^ and yet sees One m all the 
different manifestations of bei'ngr ' - . 



Thcu' axe Mansur (i e Hallij), 

and Thou made him suffer 

and Thou art again, the mollas 



It would be easy to enumerate a long line of mj^stical poets who, after 
the example of Shah Latir and Sachal, continued spT»*fcftg. tOieir ideas m the" 
country,, yet always reverting to the classical models; fildil of Rohri 
(A D. 1814-18:2;, -^^^^Haimnal Leghirl (A, D. 1809-^896) , ^7 T ^^^^^^ ^ 
^ famous tor their dv.an and for their ecstatic sayings.' Aftd the simple ' 
country fol> still preserve many verses of strong mystical beauty' without ^ 
remembering thej.r authors. * / - '/ 

,0n the other hand, .the first ^>rfT"of the nineteenth century saw m 
Slnd a certain tendency towards i^re sophisticated forms and content of 
poetry Whereas the^great poets ctthia Talpur court, like Ziya^Tattawi 
(d A.D _^18i4) and Azim (a D.1750-18iX, composed artificial pdjsian ' 
mathxjz.h)tB on subjects from folklore, other Sindhi poets begarl^troducmg 
the difficult Arabo-Persian fcm of the ^hx^l Into their mothe?\congue. 
Thus, the-Smdhi gha<.al , with all the rules of rhyme and rhythm, wi? 
cultivated instead ox the simpler but pur^r old 
> . * o 

The Bricish conquest of Sind in 1843 is perhaps 
event during that cepiury, and its impact on literat 
With their* method abolishing Persian as the offic 
* subcontinent and the encouragement of the regional J 
first provided Sindhi with a proper alphabet. , The J 
time be^h written m the different script systems of 
with or without additional dots (which was extremely diffici 
great number cf dentals which could noc be discerned in the 
Devanagari, Gurmukhi, and several other* systems,,' * Sir Bar.tfe Firere introc 
a modified Arabic alphabet .with many additional dpt;s m order to show^ 
correctly the dentals in ^^Jhich Sindhi is so extremely rich. Though. Ernest- 
Trumpp did not completely ^ee with the system, ^till preferring 'in his 
edition of the i UalZ and iriN^e. Gramma/ a slightly] 'different system of 
Arabic with additional dots, th^s^alphabet of Sir Ba'rtle Frere^oon 
became commonly accepted, even tli^smgh .the Hindus still continued th.e use^f- 
the Devanaga^ script. *,Jhe first 




finting presses were op^ed i^n '"Bombay,^ 
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Chen in Sukkur, Hyderabad and,other cities, Afc^^r a^ort whilje" 
'religious textbooks and classical pious legends of the j^rdphet were tinted 
there, but also the productions of the Hindus of Sind, u^il all activities- 
of translating and writiag-converged, so ta speak, in^^ single person, 
Mirzi Qalich Beg of ^%derabad (A. p. 1853-1929) . 

ce at Billimoria's work Bibliography of Sind suffices to see how 
re is Mirzi Qalich Beg' s. in building up a Sindhi prose literature 
able style which would be attractive to both men and women. The 
, coming himself from Caucaso-Turl^ish stock, had s^t before hlftfts^if the 
of adapting as much as possible of^^world lit^^rature into his native^^ 
His son writes: 




In order to fill the deep gap of Sindhi 
poecry and prose, he has deeply Investigated 
Che different Ijooks of both Easterfi>and 
Western poets and scholars, literates^^nd 

* excelienc 'cien, philosophers and' mystics, T ^ 
gnostics and rationalists', has translated 
their .prosaic and poetical jew^els into fluent 

\Sitidhi, and has put them before us' — and there 
is no subject pr title upon which he has not^ 
cuis^ed his pen. 



v:rhere is, indeed, nearly nothing between" Shakespeare (whom he retold) 
and OX^Babylcn, becwean the German War and Chris toph von Schmid's 
■ BlT^.enkorb^n, between the Art of Gardening and Smile's Self-Help, or 
between Sjt><rlo^l<^Holmes ^and Bacon, which he did not translate into Sindhi. 
His szyle wa^plea^ant and" eas^, even though (or^because) he translated 
almost ail? tksT booksN^i cho paying too great an attention to stylistic . 
.prpblems 1 M^re than 300 books emerged from his pen; not only transltsttions , 
\iut also iWerous produces of his own — novels, poems and plays. It is • 

especiail,. jwprth mentioning that mlrza Qafich Beg belonged to the grea^ 
; adyoc^ces af iemale education. His novel zinat deals with tHis problem 
• \n\ a very able manner, and shows the advantages of a girl's being literate 
a^d ^capablle co 'wprk for h^Vself wH^en hey husband is away or if she is a 
widpw Though chrs> novel is mq^delLed . af tef the Urdu classic in tWs 
.fieia, iiie^i,ti::'-^^5al-arz^g, I fe^l^tfiat it is much Setter written japd *is, 
at^ ie^sc^in rlje-iirst half , very successful even from today's point of 



view 
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At ^:he saine timyand shorFly~af^^er\Mirzi Qallch Beg, other writers 
took' up t^e aim of vj/iting scholarly pfb^ ip_the -field \of history and 
^^cetry, dn^ the. growing ^mber of newspapejrs in^tlri^-p^ was a good 

5latf^>xiii/for wri^tei^s Nln eveJy^fiHld-; — Mg^^f-Twas qnly^af-tter Partition 
^chat the Muslim writers, of Sind made aew atj:empts at forming their own 
literary style and doing Useful work 'for their country. The SindRi 
Hindus, whose iiter^W center m India is now Bomb^ have shown remark- 
able activity in. chei field of modern short stoi^ies in India; 21 but the 
Pakistani Muslims of \^ind ^are equallj;^ active. We jfind among them gifted ^ 





^Hters who tje up a variety of subja^ctg. And many of them, as is often 
-tire-T»se-in developing jiountries, indulge in social criticism, not in a 
■Jtery belligerent form, but rather with hidden bitterness". An excellent 
story is that of Jamal Abro, "W.lth Blackened Fac^," which shows the problem 
of a pious man-who-has, however, robbed the silken cover of a Pir's tomb ^ •» 
in order to get money for a doctor, for his oply chiJd. The author here ■ 
ariclcizes very intensely the veoeration .of the dead bones of ' so-called' 
paints (for; -which Sind^ is renowned), whereas -the poor are forgotten and 
thr|)vn~-i]lto the depths of misery. With regard" also to style and expression, 
this story^very i-mpressive. Other authors have concentrated upoti" 
satire^^^aa lighter jokes; others have a more romantic strain even in their 
criticism. Poetry as well has started adopting^nEw, modern forms, 
aW has. sometimes reached bfeauti'ful expression of sentiment. 

B,ut whereas modern literature as a whole is still in the making, the " 
scientific research that is >going on in this part of Pakistan is of a 
^remarkable degree. .The Sindhi Adabi Board, which was founded in 1952 in 
Karach<^\and is now located 1 in Hyderabad, lias brought out more than 200' . 
books, partly new .impression^ of' Sindhi classics ~ for instance, the most, ' 
important stories .and ttapslaitions done by Mirza Qalich Beg — and dlso a / 
number of .volumes on the histbry -of Sind, t>e first of them being the 
f English book by H.^T. Lambfick, Sind,. A Creneral Introdiiotion (1965). ■ " 

r Important -aiassacal sources, riuch as xjn&^afiaahncan& (the eldest chronicle 

abou|:.the conquest of Sirid, a Persian trahslation of "the lost Arabic 
^ original), haVe been made avaiijLable in Sindhi and partly also in Urdu 
translations; classical Persian authors have .been re-edited or newly 
edited as well. Critical articles by many scholars-show the high standard 
of Sindhi prose. A series which is especially welcome to the scholar of 
Unguis tics, _ the historian of religions,' and to^he specialist in folklore 
is the sindhi. ilk adab the Sindhi Folklore Serfes.^^ • We have already 
mentioned some of its volum~e^-wljich contain, classical and popular poems 
on the Proghet and the, saints, poenis-4[hich show the large Imagination of 
the great devaut -poets/as well as of the^stmpie country-folk. In a further 
examination of the^coll-ectlon ^e find a volume of folk 'ballads ~ the , ' 
motifs of some of "them gbinglsaek^ to' the Middle Ages ~ which relate the 
,invportant events of Sindhi history , both medieval and modern. For example, 
the opening of the Sukkur Barage in 1932, which caused sych a drastic change 
in the .social fabri^c^f Upp^r Sind, or the events of Wcjrld War II when . 
words like 'contro;;>^nd;^blackmarket" were introducedJin phonetic 'tr^nscritt-l , 



r 



tXoh into the > 
ail included. 



^ds, and finally the election. of President Ayub Khan* ar6 



Fxom this it may be seen that tl\^ did art of poetry as « ^u..* 
of journaJd^in^uite. commoa all over the East in the past, ds stiU exisd^nt 
in, the^Ijdwer Indus Valley. Another volujne contains marriage songs , .an^i^ ' 
wlrth them Dr. Baloch has explained every single uibment of the marriage* • 
ceV^onies.f^ A, charming, volume is devoted -Do^ddles and enigmas,; a kind - 
of p6f^ular^^ is most amusing and sometimes very vexing. There 

is also"-"H;-?5ollec^^ a poetical forms that are peculiar to Sind "'and the 
Punjab (tvM akarym)^ the 'sihar^f z,ot ^'golden alphabet," which has been 
used by^ the 'great poeAs as well as % minor singers for expressing their , 
ideas so that people cbuld easily memorize them since each verse, or couplet 
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or stanza begins with a- letter of the alphabet. Ag^n a Icind of folk 
poetry common to^ the .whdle western wing of Pakistan '^are th^ "Day- and 
Night-P6.ems// where a story is told in a -way that the poet kays: 

/ 

On the first /day they di^ . 
On the second ""Tiay^ey did. 

ofj 




In April, they did 
in May they did,/. 




This IS ati effective way of composing love song^3-^Wid a]^so, \especially iii, 
the "monthly" form, religious poetry, each month being ^Combined with an^-^ 
event from the life of the Prophet or of his family. Another valuable, 
collection inside the folklore series' i3 the fplk tales. They comprise 
already eight volumes and are not 3^t exhausted. 'it is, however high 
time to collect all these treasures before .modern life will cause- them 
to fall into oblivion. ' , / / ^-^-"^ * 




/3indhi literature is -a sttaage phenomenori. Although thfe' Sindhi- 
speaking population of the^province ^consists only of 'from Jour to five 
million, the number of newspapers in Sindhi (mo^e tKan si^ty)| comes *onr 
after Urdu and Bengali papers. Lastly, even though phe percentage of^ 
illiteracy was reported to be^^ery high^^ in this ^nearly <^mpletely > rural 
area, the knowledge of poetry Is extremely widi^spread. Eveir in the. 
sm^llfest villages the songs of Shah** Abdul Latif are well knotm, and the 
liame of that jgerman scholar^ -who first published his ri sale ^ thai\of 
Ernest Trum^ is honored .by 'tfie ^indhi^* as much as that of Max M^er i^ 
in India, /\ . . ' ^ ' \ . 




NOTES 



I 1. Cf. Schimmel, Ernsf Trtunpp, A Srief Aa6ount of Hie t>ife^and Work 

Karachi:, Pak-German Forum; 19.61. The ^irst book Trump^ brought out 
^ in Sindhi^ was the Sindhi Beading- Book in the ^ Sanscrit and Arctic 

' ' Chfmerers^ London:" Chqrch Missionary Society, 1858. \ 

Z ZW^Uv 15/1861, p. 692' ff, . ^ * ' 

^ . C ^ " ' . 

3c SindH and the'-^Races That Inhabit the Valley of the Indus (London,, 
18S1)/' • . 



Ed.; Paris 1872\ p. 2 



For lI 



^hole de 



velot 



s'ee the^^small but 



^ ^ ^ )pment of^indhi JLiterkture,^ 

'us'efjil bookr^t in Urdu^by^^^ir HussamudHin ^ashdi,. sindhZ adab 
Karachi, s.d^, upon which A. Bausla^i-,^ in the Stbria dalle letterature 
del Paktstan (Milan, ;958)j^as"based his. chapter on Sindhi. About/ ' 
the language the bqcfe-oi^ -^fc-yBheer Mehrchand^'Advani (A.D.*1876-1953) , 
sihdht boH[a tarim is vefy useful. 
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npuri/ sihdhi auUya ^^rachi^ 1956) 




i, mthmviyatre Jilr mnjha (Karachi, 1957), 



have teen edited ly Pir Hu*ssamuddin ' 
choiar has also edited his most' intere'^ 



''cmi ir 

^ ^ /sih^^ (Karacbi; 1956) 



19i8* Cf, 



miJirSn^ 19^h; a new enlarged editlea^i^ 
further edired Khalil's tihniXat maqalat/ 
also IjV^. S^dahw»nni, pevsian, Voet& pf 



^9v A, gchimmelf ''XranslatTonsfktvd^ 
/' .Language," '4n Oriens^ 16/^1963. 



Commentaries of the Qurlan in Sindhi, 



V -/O. ^ ^Tz^i/in '^^jj^at gd^halam^ ed; by DrV N\ B. Baloeh (Hyder/bacj' 1963) . ; 

^ > ilV Jhe^most vcompr'ehfensive* book*' is that rff^ir/l. Sorley, iSto/z kfedw^ ^ : 

^ • ' ^'La*^/ df 'Bhit (0xfp5d,,-mp; s?e my revieif ofi^this vol\toe In^M^iV^^ . 
y *^ "!^S 2:50-52 C19o8)^. An Urdu verse' tran'slation hap l^en dbj^hy\ ^ 

, A ~ Sha^^lch: Ay^z, a*"reho;^ed p^et in Sindhi' and Urdfu XHyikrabad, 1965)". ^ • 
'/f' . : >Parts^ of ^th^risa^a have ♦teen translated into English >y Elsa Kazi T 
(Hyderabad,' 1^65).- . ' ■ ' ' . / ^ ^ M 



12. Cf. li. R^ma Krishna, Panoahi^^ufi Foets^ (Calcutta, 1940) * 

13. = Cf t A*: ''SdKimmel, "^"^W Veneration 'of the! Proph4t X^hammad as ' 



Reflected in Sindhi pM-ry," 'in ^}te SaHour God, e'dWy^^Sl- 
Brapdon *(Manchesier,l'963) . ^ ,/ " ^ , " ; 
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^,14. Of. A:. Schimmel, '"The Martyr-Mystic'^allaj in Sindhi Fpllc^ Poetry . . 
Notes on a ^fystical r'§ymbpl^" Numen,''ix, 3 (1963)/ ^ 

L5.^ -Hi^ sindhi dvoan was- edited in 1958 by OtJiaari.Aliylmsam.'^f his, 
^ * ^ Siraiki ^verses in 1959' by Mauiawi Hakim Muhammad Sadig/Ranipuri-. / \ \ 

16., Ed. -by Abdul HUsain Shah Musawi (Karachi,. 1954). '"■ ^ 

' ■ ' - / •'. • . 

, (';-l*7.;- Ed. by. Dr.'^'N. B^. B^loch, (Karachi, 19^53)'. " . ' ' • # . • • 

fig. 'He; white's-. (ZWG, 1-5/18^^, p . 697/ note I)-;. ."Shortly S'ef ore iiy ^ ^ , ' 
, ^ arrival, ^^*a British civil servant had composed a 'Aew Atabic alphabet- • 
^ i.and obtruded itlupon the country, atr alphabet which must be balled 
the silliest cJ«^all. . ^ ^ _ - . ' ' 

^ > ' ^ ' , V ; 

19. Cf. A. Schimmel*, "T^e Activities^^of the Sindhi. Adabi Board," ^f/^Jt \, ^ 
des Islam^ m vi,-'^3^4: 236i.^ A frieiW cabled Him "a book-making ' * 
. machine." ' « ^ . ^ ' <A ^ 

fo^ ' Ai^Schimmel, "Ein Ff auenbiliiungsrcynan auf Sindhi: Mirza Qalich Beg's • 
•Zinat/" Islam, 39/1965. • ' 
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characters in the story appear in the rlovel, including Nisar Ahmed, the 
• muezzin of che rrvhaZlak or neighborhood, of Delhi, whose voice., calling the 
faithful to prayer, provides a note of permanence and depth, ariaSkrrzah, 
the milk vendor, whose son is killed by the British troops in one/f their 
confront a ticMw*. Mirza. is a major figure'hefe; particularly important is 
hi-* acceptance of the inevitability of tragedy and of a wisdom greater than 
his, somewhere beyond the neighborhood and the city. Significant, too, is 
The narrator, the young man who wDpders , "without conqlusion, what force 
-yill clear up the debris left by inevitability; wisdom, and perhaps power. 
Together with his continuation of che earlier experim'ental teatifliques and *v 
attitudes, in thi^ story Ahmed Ali began the exploration oi ^e^mohalla£r> 
chat in ?inlj^g^ m D^t was to become the microcosm of Daihi itself, of 
India^^nd "of th^-^lEtrnal confrontation between time ancL^erni^y at the 
point in dje-hiWry of men, citi&s, and ^pires that i¥' foxevet twilight., 
/ , _ 

As in "Hamari Gali," the background o'f V:wJ,Hght in Delhi is the first " 
two decades^of the twentieth century,' those years during which Indian 
^ natlonalispT had at last begun to .recover from che def.eat-.and humiriation 
■of 1857 But'the nationalistic background "is only part of che much broader 
background of life, epitomized in the decline in the physical and morar 
^fibre^oi a Muslim businessman of Delhi, liis family, a;id the world of which 
he -IS Intimately a pare. / 

The m^i^chknc- is Mir Nihal, prosperous, successful, "knd secure in his 
own personal life, particularly because of two promising sons and his ' 
businesses, whiXh need little, of his attention.^ He. finds fulfillment with 
his attractive, yeung mistress, Babban Jan, and in hi«^.avorite hobby, * ' 
flying his pigeons -with skill- and daring. In many respects he and his 
way, cf life- repres.ent the.epiibme of success- for the .wellrborn head of "a 
Syed household of Delhi - 

The city itself is the most recent of a succession of cities\nd 
civilizations, and, according to Mir Nihal, the best .But it was about ™ 
to be replaced b^- the alien British "as they prepared to hold the greit " 
Coronation Dubar for George", King-Emperor, and as they began to build what 
they considered the eighth and greatest'of "the Delhis :by^ pulling dq^ the 
old Moghul wallo that had given unity arid identity to the"^city Mir Nihal 
had known and loved. Iflien. the Chandni Chowk, th^e mairi thoroughfare of 
the old c;ty, was modernized and widened for the Dii^bar and the ne^^-city - ' 
by destroying the old peepal trees that had sheltered generations of the 
city's inhabitants, modernity did indeed come to Delhi.. At that time the 
Delhi q£ the -Moghul past began to give way to- the twentieth century at the 
expense of the city's identity, uniqueness, ! and sense of continuity. How- 
ever, -many of j.ts_ inhabitants hoped and a-i^w predicted that Brl,tish might 
in India was also entering its twilight years, 

, Ahmed Ali .uses this -historicai-cultural-symboll/c complex as ba'ck- 
giround, wl£h the peopl^ of the md^alloh ;n the forekound'and the family 
of Mi-r' Nihal cent-er stage as -the stpry o£ decline uhfoljjs ' Through^, t.he 
illness and death of §abban J^n.'his losd^ of interist ln hi? pigeons, th'e 
milage of ^ his younger son As|har to a^ gftl of loWer status , Zhe , illn&ss 
of hl:^iie., his own crippling S^'trok^, and the deiath of hi^ oider son 
Hablbuddin, Mir'Nihal passes from active ^participant in the /yramatit- liW 

" V^" ,- J- • 
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AHMED ALI AND Tj 




e genes%s of 
tstuni novel 



In August, 1939^, jusfr before the outbreak of World War»II, a young* 
Indian Muslim writer arrived in, London with the manuscripV of his first 
novel an^d embarked on the embryo novelist's most difficult^^k: finding' 
-'a publisher. Tlie young man already enjoyed a reputation of sot±s and a 
measure of notoriety in India as a writer of avdnt-gax'de, often V^ewhat 
subversive short stories in Urdu.- This novel, written in English/Vd 
been solicited -'and thep rejected by an American publisher who had feac 
part of it ±a.^The Atlantic Uonthlxj. 

• Tl^e youn| writer was Ahmed All, now one of the most important figures 
• in the Pakistan literary.,establishment as well as one of that country's 
mo^fc influential writers' wprkinrg in both English and Urdu. The novel was 
Twvlvqht vn-Delhv, destined to.be- signlficant^and influential- in^ contri- 

. . buting ito the fusion of tyo ctlitures. Western English culture, colored 
strdngly by post-tfarjjinian <ietermihism and- pessimism, is merged with the 

^ Eapt^rn Muslim, culture that combines a reverence for. life with a sense 

^ of hope. This fusion has b.ecome particularly important in the Pakistani 
^ literary tradit^ion that has begun to- emerge in the course of this genera- 
tion, That the ^novel was written in English was of significance in 1939 
'in thosie last days o'f the BaJftish raj , /as Ahmed Aii" sought- a publisher and 
a wider audience than ^the Muslijn populatigir-of -India alone could provide; 

^>ut_aetually the language is -unimportant; not\nly do the' ideas merge ' 
easily and logically, but Ahmed All's grace and^facilify in prose is-, 
equally evident '.In bo.th languages'. „ . > ' v. 

Although E.. M. Forster. read the typescript. of •i^iXi^;:^; in Delhi 
;shortly after Ahmed/Ali arrived, in London and compared it favoribl^ with 
' A Parage to' indtay a-position that he l^tev reiterated in the preface 
to the 'Everyman's Library edi|:idn- of .that novel,' the subject matter of . 
TDtlfght zn Delhz' and the outbreak of war threatened to prevent its 
publicacibn" The Hogarth Press had accepted it for publication, bjj^the . 
printers, conscious of the subv^rsiye-^impli cations of much of -the-back- .,' 
gifound, itisist-ed that they could 'not print it". The printers demanded*; " 
revision; John Lehmann of Hogarth' tended to comRromise, and Ahmed Ali, 
supported by Forster,' refused. .It appeared ihaX>wilight in Helhi would 
no^ be publisKeji,. at 'least not by Hogartli a!^.tha*.=4^e. 

. ■. 'Ultimately ^ howevej , the apparent impair 
appr^oach^d' Desmond McCarthy" about the' problem; . 
Virginia Woolf , whO-took it to Haral3 NicHolsoiv' 




art 



Nicholson read the boofc,c.saw nothiag dangerous to the safety of the Emoire 
in It, and passed it The printers withdrew their objections, th^ book\ras 
published, but not until aftet Ahmed Ali had returned to India late in 19^©.^;^ 

This sort of controversy was not new^ tonAhmed Ali, however; in fact, it 
is conceivable, in the light of the increasingly strained relations between 
England and India at that time, that ^hmed Ali's'^^reputation within the pro- 
gressrve Urda literary movement was at least pairtl}^ responsible for his 
difficulty m England ^ In the late Thirties, at the time ^he had begun to 
work on Z-Jtlignz vc Oelhtj he was a .contributor , together with such other 
young Urdu fiction writers as^Sajjad Zaheer, Rashiti' J^han, •'Akhtar Husain 
Raipuri, and Mahmudujzf Zafar. to the anthology of short stories Angarey ("the 
blazing cinders"), which mqt a good deal of critical approval among literary 
progressive^, much disapproval from traditionalists??^ and ultimately pro- 
s'cripcton by the British government of India because it^cont3i*ned matter 
"offensive public morality." 

Shortly thereafter, Ahmed Ali published Sholey ("the flames"), his own 
cplleCtion of stories and that with which his literary reputation began. In 
It was "tiamaru Gaii" ("our Jane"). Like ftis e^lier-published story "Mahava- 
con Ki Ek Raat"'u"one, rainy night of. winter"), "Hamari Gali" is a milestone 
in the history of t>rdu literature. Two, of the finest stories in Urdu, they 
have been widely translated, and they are among the most influential short * 
stories m the developn^tvt of jJrdu and English fiction in pre-independence 
^India as well as in the growth of the new literature of Pakistan* 

Both stc'iries also combine dq shed a good deal of light on the /genesis 
of IwzHgh- 'yn^Lelht ^ "Mahavacon Ki Ek Raat" is primarily important for its 
technical experimentations and innov^ons, particularrly in the '.use of a 
subjective point of view that explores\he psycholdgical dimensions of Ahmed 
All's Muslim Indian^ people* Concur,reuitly^ *experimented with the stream of* 
ccnsciousness technique fh. this and other sDaries of the period," thuV provid- 
ing the technical foundation for his later sho^^ fiction and ultim^tely-for 

**Mahavatcn Ki Ek Raat"^ contains another innovation that was' to be import- 
ant in t.ilcrving stories, in the^ novel, and ultimately itv t'he , development of 
modern fiction m'the vernaculars of Urdu and Bengali as well as English in 
the subcontinent This innovation was a fusion of Che'Western techniques and 
rrn of the.^hort story with the Eastern tradition of the orally-told tale# 
s, 'the st^ry merges the intensity of control that characterizes modern 
on "at it^ best with the Sweeping, some'times meandering panorama of the 
redicament th^t makes up "the best of clie old; philosophically tjie^ - 
bines the East's acceptance of the inevitability of tThe life cycle, 
awareness of the deterministic 'nature of' that cycle, and the 
--tion that somehow there is' an .elusive meaning l^ond it all. 

nial nature of "Mahavaton Ki Ek RaatV makes it ultimately 
han "Hamari Gali," the^ short story that^^ in ^effect y is 
microcosm. In the baickground 5T "Hamari Gali" is the^ 
t, inspired by^ Gaitjihi, that led to confrontations 
ish and^ ult innately" to 'bloodsheidl Several of the 
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characters in the story appear in the riovel, including Nisar Ahmed, the 
• muezzin of the rTohallak or neighborhood, of Delhi, whose voice., calling the 
^faithful to prayer, provides a note of permanence and depth, anHSitrrzah, 
tfie milk vendor, whose son" is killed by the British troops in one /6f their 
conftontatiowB*. Mirza. is a major figure'here; particularly important is 
hi& acceptance of the inevitability of tragedy and of a wisdom greater than 
his, somewhere beyond the neighborhood and the city. Significant, too, is 
xhe narrator, the young man who wonders, without conqlusion, what force 
j/lll clear up th*e debris left by inevitability ,^ wisdom, and perhaps power. 
. Together with his continuation of the earlier experimental teoKiTiques and *v 
attitudes, in thi^ story Ahmed Ali began the expl6ration ot ^&^mohallah^^\ 
that m T^jzl^^g^r in was to become the microcosm of D^i itself, of 

India^^nd "of th^-^^>grnal confrontation between time and^ernlty at the 
poi-nc in tlje-hiWry of men, citi&s, and ^pires that iF/ forever twilight^ 

As in "Hamari Gali," the background dt VlwiHgh.t zn Delhi is the first ' 
two decades,.of the twentieth century,' those years during which Indian 
\ nationalispl had at last begun to .recover from the defeat- .and humiTlation 
^of 1857 But ^ the nationalistic background "is only part of the much broader 
background of life, epitomized in the decline m the physical and moraf" 
vfibre of a Muslim businessman of Delhi, his family, and the world of which 
he -IS intimately a part. / 



ERIC 



The m^chknt- is Mif Nihal, prosperous, successful, "knd secure in his 
own personal life, particularly because of two promising sorvs and his * 
businesses, whi^h need little, of his attention.^ He. finds fulfillment with 
his attractive, ysung mistress, Babban Jan, and in his^^^-avorite hobby, * 
flying his pigeons with skill- and daring. In many respects he and his 
way cf life- represent the. epitome of success- for the .wellrbom head of "a 
Syed household of Delhi 

The city itself is the most recent of a succession of cities' and 
civilizations-, and, according to Mir Nihal, the best. >But it was about 
to be replaced the alien British "as they prepared to hold the grek ■ " 
. Coronation Dubar for George", King-Emperor, and as they began to build what 
they considered the eighth and greatest 'of ^the Delhis fby^pulling dqwn the 
old Moghul walls that had given unity and ideality to thVcity Mir Nihal 
had known and loved, l^hen the Chandni Cho'wk, th;e mairi thoroughfare of 
the old c;.ty, was modernized and widened for the Diit'bar and the ne^ city - 
■by destroying the old peepal trees that had sheltered generations of the 
city s inhabitants, modernity did indeed come to Delhi.. At that time the 
Delhi Qf the -Moghul past began, to give way to. the twentieth century at the 
expense of the city's identity, uniqueness, ', and sense of continuity. How- 
ever, -many of j-ts inhabitants hoped and a-ipw predicted that British might 
in India was also entering its twilight years, 

, Ahmed Ali ,uses thig -historical-cultural-symboll/c complex as ba'ck- 
gtound, with the people of the moBallah i,n the forekound.'and the family 
of Mi.r Nihal cent-er stage as -the stpry oi decline uhfol^s ' Through t.he 
illness -and death of $abban J^n/his los^ of interest In hi? pl/'geons, th'e 
marriage of ^ his younger son As§i&x to a^ g¥rl of loWer status , Zhe, lH^&ss 

"H"^^®-' crippling "^trolc^, and the dela^th of hi'^ oider son 

Habibu.d4ln, Mir'Nihal passes from active , par tlcipant m the raramatifc. li^e 




of the ziXy : d frustrated observer to helpless, despairing cripple. Yet,, as 
Ahmed All makes clear, life — the life of man and of the city—continued to 
go on relentlessly, unconscious of any change or disruption. 

The merger of the life of Mir Nihal 's family ^and of the city itself is, 
with^hmed All's facUle style and subtle evocation of permanence within 
chanP, one or the major strengths of the novel. Unlike much oi the oral 
tradition ouc of which -many of ^Ahmed All's techniques have evol\\ed, his 
characters m Z'^^.^ght in Delhi^ as in ''Hamari~ Gali," are fully dimensional, 
^re:ogn;Lzable human! beings/ rather than stereotypes for plot purp(i^es o^ 
symbols for^braiXbr phiiosophic purposes. Remarkably, this cle ar^ charat^ter- 
izacion 15 not liTgtji^ted to the major characters, but it extends also to the 
minor buc^net er^^adowy characters who provide much of the panoramic li&e 
oT t^h'e^^:^^^^}r-aitdoS t^ city itself. Beggars, merchants, craftsmen, profes- 
sional mou^^s,' the ruined desceadants of the last of, the Moghul emperors, 
even c^e c^xs who stalk fancy pigeons and discarded milk cups with indis- 
criminak-eJ^axvor , are all part of the Delhi that has gone on to triumph 
cv;er s^^n Fempires'.'S'Iinply by absorbing and outliving each of them. The 
impiicat^^ IS clear: the city, like life itself, will outlive and out- 
, las' the most recent, the city ofHh'e British, which, like the others, pro- 
raises a new eternal city. This city, like th6se of the past, fails to 
perceive cr understand the true idmortality of a place and its people. 

Ahmed 'All ties the novel firmly into that, immortality by recreating 
the cus^toms of courtship, marrlag^, birth, and o^ath that have given the 
people identity and unity for a miiienium and that, in spite of Asghar's 
adoption cr Engli^fi'clress and his willingness to marry beneath him, pro- 
mise (c endpre .for at least that much longer. The date palm that 'stands 
m Mit l;Jl?^al's courtyard mirrors the complexity and continuity of the scene, • 
th^ bfcttirig, and the/people as it goes on through its life cycle, flourisi)p-w 
ing and declining with season and weather, changing yet remaining unchanged^ 
/aging yet remaining ageless, as the life of Delhi, of India, and of man 
virifclds below.' . . ^ ' v 

Thir syjrfj^iic depth and technical excellence were repognize^ in l^AO, 
ond the novel* s* critical deception was almost unanimously good. Edwin- 
Muir ♦ Bonamy Dobree,.. and others recognized its merits in England, and 
Indian rVitics were no, less reluctant to praise it. Nevertheless, it 
qutckiy.>ent but cr print and remained virtually unobtainable foiTalmost^ 
twenty-rive ^ears In the intervening years Ahmed Ali became Professor^! . 
Ahmed All, opLing tor Pakistan at partition ,. where he served as Anlbassadir 
tp >lorocco' and tlien^ to the Peoples Republic of China for more, than a decade* 
Unloxtonate^ly *these changes were' detrimental to a sustained* writing ^care^r,'^ 
and'fte did not publish his second novel, Oceans of Nighty until 1964..' 



, ' MeonwJbii-e, as /the D^lbi of 'the old order gayie way* to/that of the 
British and Chen to the Republic <if India, the novel bas^<on {ts'^tfe 
became vi^r/iaally a legend, among 'young Pakistani, writers . '^'its reis4ijing, 
first 'j.in.trdu translatlph in W63 and, then in a new English Edition ^jin 
;19b6,' made' 'it again ^cces6ibl-e to them/ Its new editiog^^ aiso^ provoked 
'oano|:her..^Gnor'dyef'sy/ in many respeot^ilik^' t^at which marked i^S',pre- 
AtN'V.i^^^-^-L0ft^ha!*S^wOry m 19aO. ' This time*, however, the -c6ntroversy ^di(^ not ' 
^^p03Slbldi> subversion; it d^ealt with linguism, the problem of* tHe ^ 
|^(^^lty Of 't^^peting languages in t,he subcontinent a^ well as the 
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cultural and^olltical .overtones of th'e continuing competition among them. 

The >^guage debate as it ce^iters^ on. TwtZi^;:* in d/iU is, in many 
respects, an embryonic roanifastatiion of the attempts t6 resolve the problem 
o£ linguism m Pakistan since partition atd indepAdehce in 1947. The 
- novel was written" i;i English rather t^ian in-Urdu, tiie language of the 
Muslims of Delhi, many of whom, like Ahmed Ali hijnserf, chose to go to * 
Pakistan in 1947; This migration strengthened the role of Urdu as a major 
vernacular in that country, and shortly after partition many nationalistic 
critics -began ^to insistfthat because it was written in English, Twilight in 
DeLm was of no consequence in the development of a Pakistani literary 
•tradition. Not only did such a statement ignore the obvious influence of 
the novel, but by implication, it denigrated the role of Ahmed- Ali himself 
in making that new literary direction possible', both through his contribu- 
tions to Che Urdu short story and to the cause of let.ters in general. ' ' 

The debate^ecame particularly barbed after the publication of -the 
novel in Urdu translation as Dzlli'ki SHcm in 1963.' The translation, by 
Bilquis Jahan, Ahmed All's talented wife, is f irsf r'ate^^lT he and numerous 
critics acknowledged at the time. Thus, the peculiar situation emerged in 
which a work appeared in the language indigenous to its background, customs, 
and Idiomatic usages only after having been written in another tongue. 
Almost immediately the uniqueness of the situation .became a factor in 
-debating the' language most appropriate to the work. 

To -one critic, Ibne Sa'ied, the Ufdu version was clearly inferior to 
the English because it ". . does not have the same poignanfy, it seems 
to have lost the depth. ..." Particularly lacking to Ibne Sa'ied- was the 
distortion m idiom that he insisted occurred in the translation: 

, . The language which was' used to create an atmosphere of romance, 
mystery, illusion, the. moral and spiritual fabric of the' 
inherently Oriental characters of the story has, been reduced to 
a competidium of idioms j slangs, colloquialisms, proverbiology 
and cliche- dom. 

However,' typical of the resiionse by those who support the development' 
of the national literatures in. the vernaculars was the comment of "Acquarius 
the reviewer of the Mcr-ning News of Karachi: 

%. 

The English language has ne^ver possessed a vocabulary or idiom 

in which a novel depicting the life of a particular milieu in " 

Che annals', of fhe city^of Delhi.cd^^'d' be faithfully and 

correctly written^. . '. . ° - 

It ia only Che Urdu language which could have depicted the life 
of Delhi of a particular milieu more naturally and more faith- 
' fully in which Twilight in Delhi should have, originally been 

written, .. . > , . . r 

To both .critics, library judgment's play a role in thfeir diametrically 
dpposed assessments of the language of the work and its translation ks well 



as m cheir opinions of the effectiveness of the work itself. But at the 
heart of their debate is the continuing controversy over the language sliit- 
able to the^ development of a nation that is now a generation old but still 
fragmented by^the lack of a common linguistic background. 

While such debaces are necessary in finally resolving the language 
problem m Pakistan, they have no r^al bearing upon the ultimate literary 
value of any work, particularly one of the staturfe of TuiligKt in Delhi^ 
The Ucdu translation 'is not *'an act of repatriation," as "Acquarius** _ * x 
insists, nor is the novel an English novel, as Ahmed Ali has commented in 
^conversation. Such statements are only part of the truth, which is* that 

rt he 'language of t-he novel is immaterial. Twilight in Delhi is first of 
a\l a rirsc-rate novel, ,and as such it transcend? language, as any substant- 
ial wosfk of arc ultimately^ must do. ^It is certainly in subject matter and 
m ctanslacion an Urdu novel, and in language and form much of it is English. 
But most t>f all, it 'is a novel about people', about life, and about time; it 
makes percment, often profound comments about them; and it makes them with 
*5race and clarity It effectively narrows the gap between two alien cultures, 
and ic pomifi^he way toward a further narrow^.ng in the future. In the pro- 
cess^it has provided a model of technical skil£ for a generation of younger 
^ writers Its proper language is the language of man,' and wider dis:3eminatidn 
rather than linguis-tic limitations should be its ultimate fate. Perhaps, as 
the Pakistani literary tradition becomes established and secure, Che seminal 
rcle of TLKltght Delhi in developing, that tradition will provide the 
fcundatiori for the further study oand dissemination that the novel deserves. 



THREE POEMS 



Zla Haider 



After My Death 



Translated from the 
.Bengali hy^ Abut H. 
maduddin and Thetis 
Simpson 



No one wept at my de^th, . 

or sighed in the air of thaC room. 

Inst,ead that satisfied cynic, hurfble to genius, 

relaxed in hi^ chaiilv'§ayjng1 i-*^ ^ 

*'Well, then one more bed is vacant now — 

Yes, he was a nide guy. \ - *' 

and he drew on the -stem of his dying pipe. ' . * 
• ♦ « * 

Four pall-bearers came, ' 
'Bound me carelessly like export goods. ' 
They 'kept me under the scorching sun ' 

as^they were gbing towards the grave, 
perhaps^to change their should^rs'^'^^^ - 

perhaps with no thought'^^tKvalll. 

A flock of crows came down inst/intly.' 

Trying to* make friends with me . 

one said in a harsh cry: 

"After your leaving someone remarked — - 

He was good; * - , , • ^ ^ 

always he wanted to share with -everyone 

an intimate, sincere affection and faith; but-r 

he stopped there, beirfg. frightened, - 

and^ looked >t.-his surroup.dinge , < 

then muttered ouly — ^'^^ ' / ; * ' ^ . 

However, it's 'all over.- . 

♦ 

Another crow whose feathers w^re wfiite bnc^;* / 
perhaps the leader, / . * t " 

informed me if\*^i^ voice feverf harsher: • * - " 

''Soi^eone/said , » * - . 

'"you-'yi 'been distinguished * V 

'*'aB><piti^ble an'd d^spisabla tb evetyone, 

' ; • 91 - '■ • 



* * * 



r 



and for thi^ only no one remembered you, 

except m downright necessity; 

of co'urse you're forgotten 4 
when their interest is over. 

So you desired once — 

' *Bur^me in that place 
where the-fresh alluvial earth 
will be overwhelmed "with gloving- passion 
btemg pregnant with the hope of green and 

yellow spears, 

whose innocent grain I am. . . ' 
They all forgot'^t^iis. " • 



-^'-Xhexefore. . 
the leader-cr^ turned' his head to the pall-bearers, 
saying with a gesture of. request: ^ . 

*'Therefore,^^ you ^all-bearers , : 

leave- him in this dunghill. 

lo him who had no friend in his life, 

ac lease for this moment we can be, ^ 

if. ' . . , 



A Tale of a Lamp 



Translated from the 
Bengali by Abul H. ' 
Saaduddin and George 
M. Murphy 



. ^The flickering wick- of my lantern , 
. has'beea quivejcmg over -Che pa^fe few nights. 
„ It m£^J> pass awa^ at any momently 
.1 triedfiwith* frantic e'ffort^s St), diagnose its ill, 
bm» found It* not-' ^ '.V . ; . 



> 



\ ^ ^ y4xhm>^t^i wing^ of' £iie wifid / 
V • H , m a sgortive mood ' 

aiSe^plkylncf'^bh 4t." ' - 



• -yith a boom'iljg 'loud wh&pef 

said my h^moproua sristeVf ^ j| ' ' 
with a 'tviYik In her eyesj^ * ^ ^ • 

"Ai;cer m5ny»' a sijmmer* * • 

, th*e wind has. losp its ,wajy* \* 
- ^ • * In this spring J*' 
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But my younger brother, a medical freshman, ' 
declared with his contemplative brow: 

"Surely the lamp is suffering frpm a ' . 

coronary contraction." 



I blew out the lantern, 
and crept into my cozy bed. 

In a secret attempt 

I placed a hesitant ha\id on my chest 

to feel something. 



SEEN FROM FAR AWAY 



/ 



« 

Translated from the 
Bengali by Abut H. 
^Saaduddin and Richard 
G. Maspn 



I My Father / 



l^as it^^a ne^dlefes^ impulse 

that woke'-him this d|wn, . 

before^the sun^^cut the gleaming horizon; 
• or only a 'nightmare? 



<6 



Eastward past th^e window his eyes stretch to the sky; 
he listens to the murmers of "falling leaves 

onto the quiet pond; 
^ongs of 'jpyous morning birds 

" 'startle his pensive thought — " 
He is my Father, ^ <f ' \ 

whose 'life; has se^n no hdppiness, ' 
but is drowned in regretful sorrows - ' *" 

•o and frustrated hopes.- 



- Would he turn back anJ'lojok "at her . • . 
who sleeps with S'sergne tojum£e^ 



despit'e sincere: er^de 



.V 



er!g 



^ he couldn't offer ti^ife^Jy^i^ • • 

- t9^-Hdr lifers altars ' 

C7 * 



fettle 
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yec ever-smilingly she shades him 

- *. _ with h6r cloak love, 
'h^r long dark hair"t scill brings the youthful spring 

-to h^s wearied, soul in the languid twilight, 
scili- §he/blesses him with her gentle touch of hands 

- ' • ; ^ before he sleeps' at nighf-r- 

^e— is^a Katyam\ . v c ' 

♦ *• . ' » / 

Would he, lying- on his life's thorny bed, ^' ' 
incanc" the sasred. verse of ^ura Fateha 

' , ^ in his silent^ soi^loqu^; 

would his 'Xtembling lips uci;er: -"^ * ^ 

"Surely it is a cjime to hate Man; 

this earth and the. mundane life 

Wjtbh all tlieir." anguish and. etceteras « 
they are beauDifulc 
Sa:my.fdear child, embrace Life, 
ior^, It is life alone ^ that can enrich life — 
love mankind with al! its virtues and vices, 
and do vioz conceal Truth, 
• or yoti^* 11 be guilty to your conscience." 




Perhaps when, prayer ig over ^ ^ ' ' * 

he' ir* %aunce^ to the gro'Ve, which he knows so long, 
- anitfrg on his trusted sticks of solitary moments ; 
and express his intimata feelings-, whispering: / 
^Forgive my- exhausted soul, 0 LordI," ^ 

sing; . ' . ^ 

iin'^g/noL che^ tendei:. f^lowerypreepers of the 'orchard^ 
. ' ' ' ^ 0 "nightingale." 



Wouvld h,e lock back to the ^picturesque panorama^ " 

" * • ; * of ^ his ^bygone days , " 
aed scare at: the streaming chronicle of his li'fe,^ 

* ' . full of rapids and shoals — 



*0'my dearest father, ^ ' 

^o you still dream of the ocean; 
m whose image you see ^ ; - * ' 

the junkmd embtace of death, and blessed life? 
Does the- flaming light of your. tired eyes, 
0 my father, . . ^ ' ^ - 

scili flicker in yearning for the radiant' sun? • 
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/ 7 . ^ *M 

In this sleepless 'hour • . \ \ 

.whp the night is Jdark'like the sorrows of her lif 
she, lighting that small earthen lamp, 
is perhaps lost _in the verses o'f the Holy Koran— 
,,My Mother! ' * . ^ 

Once €he stops her prayer 

and slowly comes to my deserted bed 

in deep '^silence, r 
and fondles the forlorn pillow 

sleeping like the darling- child.' 

Suddenly she, risesy lest sotneone see, 
abashed a little, she wea-rV-r~sin'iie— 

the soft light of ever-goodness-r- ' \ 

comes back to her sacred mat, V. 

and reads her faith again'; . ^ 
her prayer? to the Merciful 

, awake the_^ tranquilled river of the ni^ht. 

Sudden unmindful tfears^rom fear unknown 
will dim the brightness of her eyes; 
yet witlj unfaltering faith and peaceful resignation 
she'll raise her gentle hands, - . 
^and Hotter the resonant 'silent prayers 
for a flower, spear^ of "grain and dove- 




Abdullah 'Husaln 




THE BROOK* , 



4 



'Bvmslate'd fvom Urdu 
by Muhammad Uma^ Menion 



riiaye just received ByVon's letter, and I remeniber something whicri^ 
happened two years ago and which I had nearly forgotterv. ^exorably, \^ 
time so overwhelms our memory and renders our hearts so. comjjietely help- 
less that nothing ivrecollected, no "matter how hard one tries. Destinat- 
ions pass by, as the caravan of life. hurtles toward oblivion.' It is the 
kindness of our memory -which" corrodes p,ast impressions, thus enabling us 
to outlive the past;, for who could have marched- ahead wli*ii the memorial 
paraphernalia of all times, or dared to participate in thb 'pi/tch-dark 
future with one's cumbrous'*memories? . 'v 



It is a very peace-fui an^ transparint afternoon in the fall. I am 
, sitting on the bridge across the stream in front of my house. I can see 
the table in my vefandi, on which lies open a iJ^at pile of letters- 
received in the morning mail, excepting one which I have stuffed 'in my 
shirt pocket after carefully folding it. Every now and then I reach with 
my hand to feel the faint rustle of the expensive paper>XI wish to read 
it once again. But I cannot; because there is such subtle >Bace in the 
pale autumn sun, in the, gently flowing waters, in the pale treikdropping 
their dry, yellow leave s^f^r and wide in the running brook, in 'the I 
caught up, in the trees, and^^the ploughing motion of the farmer- work^ 
ing in the yellow field below -Xp silent and tranquil spell whiph is 
•always found m^at^^umn and especi^/dn the afternoon. A silence so 
deadly still and invulnerable to dis tiirbadce . I scarcely remember now 
who had remarked fhat the saddest and' probably the mbst^ouching spectacle 
in the world, is a farmer tilUn^is "Jand. He was an arllstTmaybe.. 

'Once again :i feel-^or the letter. Right under my chinas' though 'in 
a golden ruslt of , remyiiscence,. I can see far-c5ff scenes'— lost"Fikdear 
faces of yesteryears — gently flow by downst,reams The tyranny of lime 
is subsiding. Brook!' my dear friend, J.en4.me )>our ear. 




X 



■ *The 
neither* a r^^ver-nor 
while w^a-t Mr. Hji^iri 

" both^gentle an^ s-low- 
of ,tbe stcrr'y 
— (Translatjor 



/ 



Bnook is. biit'-apoor substitute^ for the original Naddi, which is /' 
ier>a r4.vBr-nor>a brW,- for "both .cpn jure up a resburtdiftg rhythny/ ' 

in mind can be best characterized by a fi^, 
"■ng.^^ ^filt^'i^. essential for the whole atpit^p'here 
this' r.hythm T.S- adequately conveyed hy Jaddi. 
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It was my second day at a small west Canadfan linTversity that stood 
tJeacefully on a silent hill. It had been raining ^at day, until. around 
ID^n-'-it slackened, jthinned to^ a faint drizzle, and^inally stopped. - Thick 
clouds split. a^nder. It was a fairly tiring day. -fibred to death, I 
sauntered out of my r6om. Cars stood parked hereagd there oh wide, 
asphalted roads, washed clean after heavy 'rains', «BS wet , crimson, yellow- 

; Ing maple leaves scattered on their tops. Some b^Pstood leaning" over the 
engine of a small car. As I came 'nearer, they ra^^thelr h-eads and said 
hello to me ih their friendly way. A few yards ahead las' the girls '.dorm, 
and as I walked past it I was scanned critically/by a vt^jole lot of them* 
standing on the ^teps. Further up the street was the" uni\7ars±ty chapel, ' 
and a young priest smiled and greeted me with 'warmth as he came outside. 
In the rear was old Jim, waiter of the refectory, carrying an empty milk 
^ bottle in his hand. On-coming nearer, he 'greeted me, his pipe still stuffed 
in his mouth, and we walked on our .sep\arate' ways . Because I was a newcomej^ 
he was my only acquaintance except the Dean, I thought, and I shivgj^edr^The 
cold became too .severfe 'all of a sudden.. Drops of raitt, caugb^^TriTthe leaves 

, trickled down from maple and pine .trees as the wind stirred among them. I 
praised my collar, suddenly feeling chilly, and kade my way to" the common 

. room which stayed open till late. 

The hall was empty. Windows had been slammed shyt. Inside it was 
comfortably wapn, a haven fis^m the rain whicTi had meanwhile started falling 
again I kept trudging aimlessly .oti phe fleecy, green carpet, occasionally 
glancing at the books- A variety of periodicals, and newspapers lay scat- 
tered on the tables. A stale smell exuded from the. books .and furniture and 
• hung arrested inside the hall. With mjrhknds still jammed ^Ln my pockets, I 

• glanced over the front covers of soifi&^efioaicals and even thought\of 
settling dovra at a table to read a newspaper, but the next moment, heartily 
enjoying the clumsiness ormy thought, I moved over 'to a big window\nstead. 

^ I watched the -smalls drops of rain make a dull sound as they beat in vain 
against the. hard glass panels. Outside, red and grey, mauve and crimson 
maple leaves kept falling. They whirled and danced and floated in puddles ■ 
of water-- The red top of the chapel stood out against the sky. Behind it 
.dark mountains stretched out to infinity. Beyond them, I thought, some- 
, where was -my country, m^ny thousand miles sway. And there were oceans 
bejtween us, • - ^ . ^ 

/ ^ ' V ^ ' - 

'lit IS such a pleasure,! watching^rainfall from behind closed shutters." 
someone said behind me. 

Gradually, very slowly^ I backed out o|>my thoughts and held myself 
still for a few seconds before I turned' around. It was a -girl who s,tood 

* -le-anihg over a magazine, ^her back turned to-^me. She appeared to have ^ 
Ottered these words^to the magazines before her. She had on a scarlet woolen 
'sweater, ^nd a pair of spectacles rested clumsily on the bridge of her small 
'nose,. ^ ' . ^, - X 

^ " :v ^ ' ' ' r 

"I fael,*' she began,* still leaning, then turned around andHooljed 
, straight into^me, "I feel as if some way^farer has ^ud4enly come 'this way, 
knocking timidly at our d6ors." ' ' * 
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♦■ "Ugh?*' J managed with difficulty. I was a trJLfl.e nervous, tter eyes 
and hair had the color of bright - champagqe. 

"I always feel that way. You too, don't you?" 

^ "Me?" I "said, .still quite nervous. 

"Where do you come from?" sfie inquired. 

It 

onV she cut in, "let me guess. Spain, that's wh^e you come - 
fromi" . . ^ 

- . /Ncf. Not quite." ' . ^ / 

"Not from Spain?" she said with a trace of suffering. "Your, kind of 
people always come from Spain. Miro, too, c4me from'spain, some two years 
ago. We tl^ere good friends, you know?'-' " 

'*Then?'^ , . . ' ' 

^^^He_is gone. Tell 'me, where do you come from?" 

"Gu4§s*" ; ^ . • ^ ' 

; "Oh no, please. I just wanted to know whether you didn't come from 

Spain, l^ell me?" 



I told her the name of my country'. 



"Well, I am Blanca," she introduced herself and resumec/^"! am a 
great linguist," she said good natur^ly as her even, white teeth opened 
up in a melodic smile. "I mean I'm only a student, A student^of linguis- 
tics. Well, seffiof, how about you?" 

I told her my. name and that I had come there to do research in physics, 

* "Gosh, you mean, you are a research ^scholar?" she raised her brows. ^ 
/Strange, by your looks you appear to be a junior in ^ography to me." She 
giggled as she went on in her complacent way. "Physics is an interesting 
subject, too," but not , quite as inter.es ting as linguistics^^ Wellj. let's 
take this magazine. Now, can you read it? Tm pretty sure you dan'll^ Or 
vould you rather try?" . y 

; • . . - ^ . 

I came nearer and tried strenuously for a moment to make out the words 
in a foreign language. . ' ^ 

"Give upv" -she- laughed at my helplessness. "You can never ever read 
it. *No.^,It is Russian." Her face lit up with elation as she said: "I'm 
^ studyin^^ Russian, also Spanish and Latin. Spanish is my major, though. I 
always spoke Spanish while I was with Miro." 

"And with whom do you speak Russiai) now?'* 
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"Now? Only with my professor. A very difficult language it is, but 
very fascinating Just now I was ^feading Petrovosky' s story. Next year 
I plan CO go to Russia. I have to do some research there*.. How much I . 

want to go there' Moscow marvellous, fabulous l^o scow I - [You 'know, there 

is such a mystery in that city of tzars and Rasputin and Tovrstoy and 
Dcstoyevski and Mayakovsky and Nijinski and Pasternak. It has a character 
of its own, too distinctly its own: strange and dignified and fascinating, 
re IS a character of Vienna and Paris, You just think of them 
sStir up in the memory. New York is only a few hundred miles 
iutNT never think of going there, I might be impressed by its 
ans,^ if I^go there. But it has no attraction for me. Perhaps, I. 
go !:Here\^ I want to see Russia, Don't you also want to go' 



just as th 
and mysc 
from' he 
huge e^p 
shall \iev 
there?" 
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/lo be. candid enough^ I said, "if I could, I would only want to go, 
where I come from." 



"Oh," she went on as she put her glasses on the table, "You people 
^from the Ease are all very emotional." - ^ 

. . * 

"I ccme from Southeast Asia." I told her, rather proudly. 

"Well,^r chat matter, the SpaMaii^^aren^ t any different." 

"You lov^ Spain, don't you? I see you' ha'vfe-^^.^eling for this woird," 

"Nc, not quite Let's not talk any more of Spain," She sober.ed up 
^d became sad once again, "But I had a wonderful friendsjiip with Miro. 
A sXr^ge fellowship as one would call it." 



'FeHowship?" 

"Whom hav^^-^u niet here on the campus?" She deliberately digressed. 




I told her I didn't know anybody except for the Dean eit the Faculty of 
Science, who had invited me for .supper that evening, and^ld Jim, v 

"I see'," she said. "It's so fortunate that you've run Into me here 
this evening I'm a ^fairly useful person, you 'know." She was talking once* 
again Ixghiheartedly "Too unpopular in a certain group on the ^ampus 
and extremely popular, in another. Anyway, yoU'll see for yourself that I'm 
famous like a devii. The whole faculty despises me. You know why? Because 
I've more intelligence than they can probably handle. This -you must have 
popiced yourself by now. Well, you'll be really pleased to meet me# I've 
a colortt'l personality, friend*" Shesadjusted her glasses, looked at me 
amusingly and broke into laughter. 



1 joined her, still a bit nervous^ By the time ^we stopped, we had 
become good friends, painful foreignness had disappeared. I removed my 
jacket and hung it on the peg and came to sit beside her. She told me a 
lot about' "the university: its past history, its scandals, term engage- 
ments, sc on and so forth > I reciprocated by giving an account of my 
country; even told her some very intimate bits of my life as a student. 
She listened with enthusiasm. 
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Outside, it was still raining and chilly/but the. room was ^comfortably 
warm due to central heating. Listening and talking and being so close to 
her, I felt myself strangely relaxed and resigned. She told me of some of 
her very close friends in her usual, ^lightly ironical way, and spoke of 
their petty troubles and comforts and all that was s'o amusing in what they 
did. As she talke^l, she would suddenly grow sad and forlorn, and her voice 
would seem to come from afar; next moment she would give out a hearty laugh. 
In less than an hour I saw her eyes and face change into umpteen different 
shades. When tt got fairly dark outside, and the rain had finally stopped, 
she shrugged her shoulders and stood up. 

"Wel/, let"s get going now. Pretty late. ' -None will show- up that late." 

While putting on my jacket, I nearly forgot it was my ^second day here 
and IJwas still a stranger. • \- 

• "Poor Petrovosky's story," she said as she closed the Russian 
periodical. Then she began hurriedly arranging the scattered periodicals 
and newspapers, -and told me: since the monitor of the conmon room hadn't 
turned^ up yet, the Dean had her and three other girls work, each for one 
day. "Today, it was my turn," she said. '"ScJ^fiownright wicked of them. No 
one showed up. You know, all day I've been messing them up myself so as to ' - 
give the impression a crowd of readers has iust left." 

■ "You are pretty wicked," I said. She blushed and chuckled like a kid. 

As the key tarned slowly, she told me, rather secretively: "/ju don't" 
, know, this Dean Jenkins is a pretty mean, fellow. " She stopped fqr a small ' 
N.mpmeqt on the .steps of the corridor, knotted her ,scraf carefully, felt the 
faint drizzle on- her face and gave a brief but deep, emotional laugh before 
she said: ' ♦ 

. • 

"How stupid. I haven't said a thing about the weather. 'Well, you may' 
have noticed, this place is surrounded by hills where it rains frequently. ^ 
With the first showers of autumn, the weather" suddenly turns chilly. The 
tall and brooding maples then drop off their remaining leaves, and one is 
overwhlemed by a desire to soar high up ip the atmosphere, just like this," 
she spread her arms and fluttered them l^ike a bird. "Like. this. If only 
I had wings'.^ I would have flown to that high branch, from'wh^re the leaves 
hate just fallen." Her arms were still poised for fluttering. Then she 
. sl6v)ly raised her face with her eyes^iclosed in ecstasy. After a while she 
opened them. Solitary she stood, feline a^d glaring, a strange, liquid 
light pouring out of her wise* bright eyesv 

In the faint, mellow radiance of the evening, her -skin sent, forth 
^ aves upon waves of perfume and also a kind of soft, almost caressing, 
light. - Het beautiful forehead glowed with happiness; her taeth "were like 
white diamonds; and a rebellious lock of hair arrogantly stuck out from 
under-, her scraf, almost touching my chin. . * • 

"You are so beautifuJi.," a moment later I found myself* saying, "so 
incredibly beautiful!" . . ■ . , . . 
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"Really?" she asked. ^Her uplifted hands gently falling to hJr side^ 
as she looked up at me, her eyes slightly 'dilated with a lost, blue look in 
them • 

I was stunned. Irving 'found no answer, she turned round to me and 

^aid: 

"Kiss me." • \ 
i 

My eyes began to blink in sheeryem^arrass^ient, 

"Kiss," she almost dfemanded^ harshl^ ^ ^ 

Astonishment froze me rigid. I leaned ovlr Jt^r^face and gently kissgd 
her oh the- forehead. 

"Is that all?" she release^ a long breath and asked peacefully. 
"NO, not ail," I protest^^ feeb:|y. . \ ) 

"I can Understand," she began with unction, "men go about knocking the 
whole world, longing for friendship and company. . Yet a desire is left in 
their heart of hearts and that is to subjugate woman. Men lack imagination 
so incredibly much that even after talking about a whole lot of things all 
their tall talk culminates in sex. 'You're cutel' and all is up with her. 
After that, misunderstanding creeps in her heart, she loses her defenses 
and consents to incarceration. She could now be a beloved, could give and 
bear pain, everything and anything, but couldn't hope' to be a fifiend. 'As 
for myself, I am sorry Sultan Husain, I can only makefxier^di; That's all 
there is to it. Now Sultan Hu^kain, I guess all yodrj^i^W-ems stand solved, 
and you ought to be thankful to me fqr that. We a^e-^now edu^s and let*s 
not pretend, neither you nor I. You are f ree^^^^^Y^b may ki^s me wherever and 
wheneve/ you like and yet be f ree,' undterst^^if" \- .-^ 

I stood biting my lips, feeling both slighted and annoyed. She looked 
dejected all at once. J" 

"JOst because of these silly things,. I have becgm^tinpopular among a 
majority of boys^ But those who are my real friencisr, X mean — Well, now," 
she paused, "it's up to you to pick up Whichev^^roup you wish. Let's go." 
She clutched my hand and began climbing down"€he stairs/ almost running. 

Soaking wet in'the dajN^^rizzle and jumping over the scattered^ small 
pools of water, *she was now once again talking in her low-pitch^d7'^iTqnical 
way. 



"Come to think of it," she began, "I haven't told you a thing aboJt my 
personal attainments. . Well, in my freshman year, I produced an exhaustive 
dissertation on Dante's Beatrice. It brought me fair 'recogijition. It was 
awarded the pri^e for the Tjest article of the year. "later, the university'' 
pi?e&s printed it in book form. Miro was so' takfen in by the stuff that he 
^ rendered *it in Spanish and sent it for publication to a Madrid publisher. 
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That fellow turried out a perfect rogue and swallowed" it clean. It is a 
remarkable piece, _ anjnway. I amN^oing 'bp give it to -you to' read. It i/ill 
help .you groW a great deal mentally." --S.he laughed. "I see you are gkng 
ta eat with the Dean this evening. Well, you, should have some tips I ' . 
have up my sleeve. I bet yoil'll profit immensely. Now, this Dean Richards 
is a pretty nasty fellow, hates me and despises me-^eyond-all measures; and 
stingy as he is , he would never ask Anyone ,f fef S^^nner . Since you are the 
first Asian-, pardon me,/Southeast Asian, student to have come hepe-, I guess 
he has made arNexceptidn in fduv case. Now^the tips: Well, re^iember you 
don t forget paying court^to the lousiest cur in the world.- I mean his 
dog. You'll see a sluggish^beastly thing all huddled up on Kis do(*rsteps. 
This is a St. Bernard, his precious -pet. Don't ever be scared of him. He 
i% such a dull, l^y,. useless creature as one^ever saw. You must praise 
him anyway. Aad see you never get tired of interesting yourself in bird- 
watching. This is his hobby. If you did, he '11-- surely feel bad and as 
you know this can, harm you a great deal. You should remember all that." 

"Did you say he hates yod?" I asJced. * ' • 

"Oh.yes. Well," she began, "it's a pretty'l^r^ story ... An^Sky, last 
winter at the close ofythe Christmas Ball,,araund e^e^^en in the evening, . 
as we were getting out of Jackson Hall, the boys' begged us gdrls to join ' ' 
them in their dorm. So we sneaked in and began dancing with' them in the 

•loung^. They had^a great, big nude on the wall.' Now, you know, we are not 
permitted in the boys'' dorm. Around one a.m. someone told on us to Dean 
Richards. He came, shouting and swearing all the way, but somehow weVgot 
wind of it just, in tim4. So, some of us hid behind tha sofas and- thos\\ 
left outside began Qarolling so that wiien he>:am4 we plainly told him' A'at 
we were*^ust passing by. Well, we came out singing ca/ol^at th6 top o\ 
our voices. Inside, he 'happened to see the great big^nude. Th^t really \ 
did it. He got red all over , s1:reaming with anger,- arid took the nude awa] 
We flooded inside' again. For a while we. sat smoking on the. tables, almoj 

^ boredjto Ideath. Then someone ^thought we^had better draw a. cartoon of / 
Richarids.\ I was un animus ly. pi ck6d . out for £he job. We hung it in plade 
of thd nude an|J're5uj^d. But the real' trouble began* the following morn- 
ing when spme ignprint thief informed him that we were still there after 
he ha<^ lef t aiv^hat Bl^ca-^WiUiams did a cartopn of him 'which ^he hung 
on tjie^ wallXHe came to see iljE^himself , boiling ail over. He haVbeen sOre 
at pe sincei. ^But I don't give^a dajin, of colirse, ahd Dean Jenkins knows 
this pretty^well.. If you want to saye your kin-,-. 'don ' t tell him you 
have met me \this evening," . • • 

' /A \ ' '^^^"^^ ■ ^ * ' ) 

- , "Look th^ere, dt is our chapelv^One qf these day^ I ^hall take you . 

^to see it f^om inside. And there, that is the refectory where three ^ 
times a day ^eVglilp down poison. ByVoh is expected to be her-§" slio^tly , 
Make frj.ends^i/th him. He is such ainice fellow, a divinefdarling? 

;^.Well now, ^Jil,/ this is my place, what do' you say?*^ We shall meet" again 
all right. Sd long, then." . . ^ ' 

/ ' ^ • ^ . ' /7 V 

/Three daj^s had Tsa^sed^ since the term began. All day j/h/d been 
wandering with my/professor from one lab to another^^-'-In th^vening I 
returned feeling (nearly /exhausted. I changed and^allied out for dinner 
so that on '.my retimLj^ere could still be time ti get off) some letters 
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•to the family, Laila in p^xticular* As I left home, she had looked ^up at 
me with'her little\face , trembling. <^ * 

I'Bhai Jan!^* she had said, "p^ase do write as all a^<mt the good places 
you see and the nice people you meeT, will you?" 



At t«n that""ev«eping, as I was getting ready to'go to sleeps it began: 
a wild ruckus, with sh?i4J ^^^^^^ voices dominating. I rushed down^ the 
.stairs and outside. Boys^tood expectantly on both sides of the waXk^ while 
from afar there came a p^cession^, lighting its way by flashlights'. M it 
^ got nearer, I saw the vxldest spectsfcle: some hundred and fifty or mo^e 
girls, all ,in their n^jamas, yelling and railling^lfi great panic lik^ a herd 
of sheep They rapr and. stumbfeS) and*halted, now grabbing their collars;, now 
arrangiiTtg lE:heir trair, now shrinking, now shiWering, now screaming, now 
'4augh±ng withy^ame/ The senior girls had ftormed an impenetrable ring agro^d 
them a^d pusiled them forward with the flashlights , The gang of boys stood 
laughing on the sidewalks. In the glare of a flashlight I waff almost sur- 
prisiA ^po see Blaijca. 



'*This is what we call the Pajama Procession of the froshT*^ Byron, my 
f^end of four days came over to tell me "An age-old tradition here at the 

ampus. Bossed over by the senior girls\ these freshman' girls follow them 
like timic^ sheep for a couple of days; but then, they so*on begin to believe 
in the total goodness of the world, and that's when they are*stirred out oi 
their ^beds one night by a false ci;^ of 'Fire! Firel' Still in their ni^t- 
robes,, they are then serenaded all around the campus, 
they^don^t show, up in th^^lass for days. As a rule, 
can partake of this^^irlt^le jnischief, but ,Blanca joins, 

year. Prof esspjf^aon' t approve of that, ^but then ake couldn' t * care less. 
Shfe even dpags Jan^. along. Look', there,*' he poip^ed, "there's Jane, right 
behind Bianca . J^e ±s studying library scieace. We are getting married 
n as we f:^i^sh iiere.*' 



as s 



Some are so shocked 
only sophomore girls 
tn invariably every 



We kept calking by the sidewalk for a long while after ^the procession 
had passed A^blg'mopn had meanwhile slowly riseti>. It was a cool, impec- 
cably clean, rauslin-ctisp fall night. Maple l-eave'fe kept gently falling on ^ 
us. Four days ago I had met^Byron, a graduate student in economics, and 
or^e of Blanca's closest friends 6 He was fairly cultured, handsome j^^^and a 

ound young man of Irish parentage, 'His family had. n^iw-^Jermanently settled^ 
in Canada ^He still retained sdme blurred memories/of Dublin and talked 
about it with a%sweet but paSiful nostalgia, just ,a5^ we all do while suddenly 
reminded of ^11 the beautifu_l, dreamy places we had oeen to, or lived in, in 
childhood, V . V • " 




-^hat Jiight, tjalking^ wit)¥ nim fcby. the sidewalk, I brimmed over in my heart; 
with an all too strong' vigor and fr^qsftness of early youth, quite^ oblivious 

that all chat is good in "human life: youth, beauty and lov^eliness like 

forgotten old fairy tales stays behind us, lying inert underneath the, ^ . 

.debris of our shattered dreams, f^^ces that were so loving once, in the 
time that is past», and* in the greying lealXes fallen in yesterye.ars , and in 
that which., sometimes later , while one is leanring over and looking and 
'Constantly looking at the cool running waters, crops up suddenly on the sur- 
face to submerge all too soon. " ' , * ' * ^ 
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^ --After the' pajama procession we returned to" our rooms, and the following 

dkys w^e busy, Howeveir, in mid-month it was- time for the autumn d^nce, and 
Byron sjkid to me, -"Why don't you -ask Blanca for a date?" 

'^Z don;' t know any dancing.-" 



A^k-^lanca for a.date? Heavens^ I'm not s-ure she tJmTld come, - Besides, 



"So faj^ as I know," Said Byron, "she isn't going out with anyone these 
dayS'. /It won't hurt to ask, anjway." 

So I phoned her. She excused herself saying she had. a^eady b^en'\ , 
asked by another boy_ and had promised him, and that she would have certainly ^ 
enjoyed going with me, but then, she didn't know if I would ask heri--so>bn 
and so forth. * - 



^"Never mind," said Byton. "I'll find you a date." 



^But before evening, Blanca phoned me. "Well, Sultan of Southeast 
Asia!" she began humourously, "l h^ve selected a girl "for you. A queen in 
her own right. Now listen, I doVt want to hear 'No.,'" do ybu underst^d 
^A cute little freshman thing. Pick her up at her dorm tomorrow Evening. 
. She 11 be- waiting for you near the stairs. . She has long, dark hair. ■ 
s ^Introduce yourself . Her name is Isabella." 

« 
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Fall ds exfquisitely beautiful in West Canadian woeds where it glows 
with a thousand* different colors. ,:Befare they fall, the leaves change 
into yellow^-red, golden-brown, champagne, black, almost all colors. On 

evening of the autumn ball, all these' colors blazed in paper buntings 
that fluttered i,n Jackson Hall. On the dance floor, Isabella had me try 
out .a few seeps.' Then we ^ sat down, feeling nearly exhausted, and "began 
chatting lightheartedly. She had curly hair, entwined and black, chestnut 
^^^^^''^^s^ a face nearly covered- with pimples^ and a simple body. Had she 
a trif Mjbit^more charm she wduld have certainly looked attractive, but she 
was a s»ious and sincere girl who kn^w barely^y thing outside her subject 
which wife English literature, obviously not my interest, so that jbfe. wa% 

[npossib'le to keep talking. Soon we got tired and,, our drinks still 
in^^^ands, we^ietly walked down to a corner table and, stuck as we 
were with genuinejjoredom, began watching the couples who shouted and danced 
an^l sang all at once. Once or twice Byron and Jane danced past- us. None of 
the boys had -come tp ask Isabella for a dance but she was quite complacent, 
for she was among, those freshman ^rls who had come there with a date. The* 
autumn ball, ia4 way, serve4'also as an occasion for formal introduction 
for the fresjiitenr- Most of the freshman girls had therefore Q^pme lalone, wait- 
ing to be picked up by the boys as th^y stood all along the^wall in twos and 
fours. Jn the same w^, the freshman boys sat ia small groups and stared at 
the eirls. They would stand-up all at once whenever the orchestra ran wild, 
playing, a boisterous tune. Th^y wbUld surge forward en masse, like a lurch- 
ing wave, on, the strength of their collective support, mumbling inaudibly, 
with the^ cheeks suddenly primson, andSjbegqo- dancing with whatever girl came 
in frorftj^f them. On the whole* I was quite amused by the spectacle. Most 
of the couples had been fprmed.in little less than an hour and were now laugh- 
ing -in the -fervor of newly acquired friendships.' /I was on the point of make-^ 
ing a-final ef f ort «to work up a conversation with Isabella when somebody 
tapped on my shoulder, . ^ * ' ^ v ^ ^ 
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"May-^I- have the pleasure of dancing with you?^' It' was Blanca, asking 
in her characterlslric half— seri ous, hal f- jocular way. I looked up at her 
with a start. Her hair had a dazzling brilliance and was dyed golden. For 
a few moments I Jcept blinking my eyes nervously, then eb^cused myself to 
Isabella, We x^alked out on the waxed parquet floor 

"Don't stare at me so hard*%s though you were an uncouth country boy,**' 
' she admonished me. "Hair dyeing is my hobby." * . . 

"Really?" " . ' 

>. » " » 

"Why yes I "If only there was a way of coloring one*.s eyes, I would 
have gladly colored mfiie." 

"But it looked still lovelier in it^ original color." 
*\ ^ * 

."Oh, I could n^ver imagine myself committing such blunders. Forgiveja^e* 
^ Next time I shall be more carefuTT I shall ask written permission of you 
well in advance, all right?"' ' • . 

"I didn't mean that," I said, hart, 

"What else did you mean then?" she asked b.oth'With certainty and smug-y 
ness. "I see you dance pretty well." 

"Just now Isabella ^taught Ae." 

"Isabella?" She paused. "Well, how about Isabella? You haven't said 
a thing. You like har, doi^'t you?" 

"Yes, very much." 

"She is cute, isn't she^' 

"Yes, very cute li^ed." 

"And ^telli^t, too, 

* "And intelligeprt, too. Very intelligent,"- I- said rather curtly. 

She looked tip straight irlto my eyes, then almost dragged me into fhe 
cor-ridor. ' , ^ . 

^ * ' »• ' • ' ' 

"What the hell is the matter? ^ Why so cynical?'' she asked in the semi- 
dark corridor. '"Are-you angry?" ' ' - 



'/No." 




come on. 
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V-But there is nothing." 
••Want to kiss lAe^, then?"*. 

"No ," * ' ' " : ^ • 
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"Isabella?" ' ♦ . . ' 

"No, please — I said angrily. 
"Why?" 

"Why? We don't kiss our girl friends, that'kall." 
She was dolorous again. ^ "That explains it," )^eT'said. 
"Expains what?!' . ' 



j "That you are sentimental," she said painfully.. 'Viro was sentimental,' 
too. You people simply create complications.- !• am so s\ared of them, all 
phese sentimental people." ' . ^ 

."You know why?" I started, my eyes boring levelly intoNhers.^ "It is 
because you are yourself , sentimental." ^ 

^ She gave me a witliering look and, upsef as she was, staggered a bit but 
J^n got into 'ptride. In the hall,. life sputtered vigorously: She ball was 
4n full swing and a crescendo of laughter^ spirited conversation Xd dragging 



She 
Lnutes 
she 

make me 
neck. 



I didn't 
faicf of 
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^feps; together with strong light, came drifting . through high window 
was standing along the railing, blinking hfer eyes swiftly. Within e 
€hei unnatural lustre of her eyes and the smiling ridicule with whic^ 
poked fun at t:he world and entire humanity came back to her, only 
stlil cxazier. Suddenly -she reached up, girdled her hands -around 
fcArced my head Hqwn, kissed me on the lips and ran back inside. 

^ I returned feeling sulky. Isabella 'had disappeared meanwhil 
bother^ to look' for. her . That evening I was forced to redognize the 
Blanca's tremendoOs popularity anpng the boys. A good dozen times I tried .to 
dance .with her but couldn't reach her in the -first place, and even if I did, 
I was ea'ch time obliged to step "back, 'unwillingly giving hei- hands- .into those 
of some intruder who had just tapped my shoulder, Isabella .danced xd.th a 
Certain boy all along.' Once as they came dancing near me, she stopped for a 
moment to introduce her partner: a freshman of short stature and rather big 
learsr-whtrTsmiled-at me amiably from behind his thick glasses. Seeing them 
together anii so cllose, I was assailed by a 'strange happiness. ■ 
/ ' ' ' , / 

V • / 

• >The last loud bars of the dance qUickemed sharply and hundreds of tired 
.feet dragged and lost their rhythm. T^ien the last dance began, a slow, 
-majestic vfaltz, intricate but subdue^nd romantic. I was surprized by the 
presence of a meaningless dismay, _^n' .inarticulate anger that zigzagged 
through me at intervals. It made me. terribly nervous and I tried to suppress 
it but minutes later forgot all about l|t. Her eyes, forever shining wi^h./'^ 

derision, imtoense popularity, ubiquitous disposition of her nature a^L 

of these were imbued with a profound mystery which was so utterly maddeni/g; 
An4 that silent acorn in the curve of her smiling lips which seemed to tZo- 
clarim to everyone: I know you. You are jUst insigjiificant . Where woi 
^you hide yourself from me? I am^ everywhere. ' 

Coats were put on amidst a chotua of good^-nights. Outsi^de, the/night ' 
was pleasantly cool and desolate. Car doors were' being oper^d and closed. 
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Tired eyelids . now dropped, now opened^ I came out, uly^hands on Isabella's 
shoulder, and found Blanca standing with her group on the pavement • 



"Hi, Blanca/ good-night." 1 made it as casual as I coul-d, trying to 
st-eer my way clear of. her, but she gently put her hand on my arm and 
s^id: ^ , . . • 

"You'd 5'^tter not ^t'tach yourself io*people, Sultan Husain." Then ^ 
split second Latefr came her voice, as if\from afar: "Else you'll get mixed 
up in this worthless maze. Freedotn is thV essence; the rest? — phony^I" 

' "Really?" I threw a glance at her as I said vacantly,. - * * . 

^ And then the parting laughters of the evening and good-night kisses; 
,kisSes — which drop down one by one like greying maple leaves, and laughters 
— which xd.ll freeze Up rigid in the darkness oj night, and' crop up later in 
the bylanes of memory to keep us warm and young and alive for many, many years 
to come, nc3t to be seen, anywhere, becoming a part of running waters-, fused 
with them in e<:erqal embrace*. ' 

"Good-night, Sultan," ' ' ^ 

"Good-night,- Blaaca. ^ Goo^-night, Isabella."* ' ^ 
/ 

"Good-night o Thank you very much." 
' "And thank you, too." ' ^ 

"Good-night- Go^)d-night. Good-night," 

In the following weeks, I became completely absorbed in my studie^. A 
couple of-*times I called on Blanca but she wasn't available. She was, always 
too busy. On holidays Byron and I usually went out for long walks in the 
neighboring mountain woods. The woods are always serene and colorful. It 
was during one of those afternoon walks that ly'discovered Byron was something 
of a philosopher besidesl being a graduate student in econo^iics, and that he 
was in constant pursuit of, if not yet able to discover himself • i 

^ '^Blanca is much too abnormal." I remember him^'telling me one kfte'rnoon 
while, we ^ strolled in the woods. , "She paints hers^f so remarkably well that 
you caij hardly claim to understand her. And thi'S is her art. Whatever she 
says and*does is just the opposite bf what she believes. I once had a crush 
' on* her too. But you know, she never^ permits th^t. '^yrorv,/ she plainly 
told me, "'we can be such good friends together if only you just ^stopped 
being crazy. You know, you are so dear to me.' Well, I.sobered upl Now, 
she is my best friend. It is useless ^to try -to grasp her; even when you're 
close to her, yous can't do it. * . ' " . 

Those silent woods, those idyllic sunny afternoons, and that unshakeable 
feeling of association, which rose slpwly and became stronger every moment, 
stand as milestones on the path of my life. • 
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, . Then By-ron suddenly disappeared. One Sunday, Blanca/horfed me. "Saltan 
she said, "Byron had if again, I mean his art-f i't ,• and i/ hiding with ofie of 
.his friends downtown these days. Even I don't knowwha^". Guess this time 
•he will perhaps discover himself. ^Ah, poor David Fit^erald ByronI" 

T-invited her ft)r an afternoon walk. She hesitated a little then , gave 
in. The woods^-wefe as usual mysteriously silent .and the sun gently spread 
its gold on the paths covered v/ith dead leaves . /sianca talked and talked 
about her engagements in the past few days. St^e was lafcoiiic^s' always , and ' 
so was her tone which both light and , ironically sad-llj ^ ' ' 

j'I'm pretty sure^,\^^said, ''sooner ot/latter Byrcii will- find himself; 
Only and only then he wStTTd produce somethd!ng of credii:." 



* "You folks, why do you insist on 
edly.^ • ' J'' 



so mysterious?* 



i asked irritat 

/' ^ 



"Mystery," she laughed with iro;a//"my dear friend, is pretty/important. 
We are all mean, weak,. and ' each ^^f us carries sb much dishonesty inline ' 
that we need^t > t'0"^i4e behinctj^ever to lose o^r appeal^ ih short, to/keep 
going; d(5 yQu understand? -Lef^ step into that young^f orest, this oldanfe ' 
scares me out of my wits." ^ - . '' ^ ^ ^ 

We got out of the aged woods and entered one which had fresh, young 
trees. The layer of young decaying leaves that covered the- paths was thin 
and cold. Trees had been ^tripped naked in the b.racing colfd of lati fall 
and the* sun shone all over. Blanca clambered up a' hill, anl then dtopped to' 
the ground- feeling tired. " • * 

. -"In a few /ays, it'll start snowing and '^11 thi^sj^eU wiix"be gone. a> 
All places will freeze into a single, monotono'us wrftite biockT^The spell of - 
autumn, is so short-lived! 'And all other' spells^ ■ for ttiarmatter. Did you 
look for me?" ^ . / / / 

•"I did. Three times in the past two weeks 

"Why?" ' ' . ^ 

: * "Nothing, just wanted to see you." 

"See'fne," she repeated unminlif ully . 

"You were' busy. You are always busy." 

,A Faeling the depth of my voice and Its concern, she looked' at me in 
aj\artir:^ ;rhen she gently put ^her hand oa my arm and said: "Hold on»" She 
paOoed, "I do belieVe you've falleniin loVe with me, haven't yox^ ' 

"Me? FalJHng in love with you? RidiculousI" I ^as pretty obstinate. 
"I can hardly ^afford sucV nonsense." * ^ • j 




"It's all right, th^n," ^he laughed. ^"If that's that,rwell, we c^ 

.always be good friends. All these^ folks, heavens, why is 'it that the only 

•thing they know is to love me?" ^ ^ ' 

4 • ^ 
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"I never thought you lia4 illusions ahcht yourself." , 



"Illusions?" she paused. "They^are no^ illusionsvMr . SuLtan Husain, 
but hard 'reality,"/ she laughed. "All of them, without extj^tion. And you 
know, why? Because I'm so different from Jother girls they keep knocking 
against every day.' This isn^t their fault, I gues&,but/then, not^mine. 



either. Shall I tell'^you just one more thing! However much you n^^xcite 
i^e, I shall never fly off the handle. Instead of calling me an illlisjl^onist, 
you could just as well have Said I was lyipg; even that would have bjsen all 
right. I've heard much dirtier things said about myself than that^^^Jsti'll, 
don't you see, I'Oe a friendship -with the^/hole world,_Jiav^aa^-t-i?^^^^'^ 

"Maybe. I don't know." I was sUlleaV 

"Well, now, look here, if you can't ^olerate me then let's quit.." 
She stood up. f ; \ ^ 

■ - 'i;: ^ — ^ 

"Oh, ,no, please," I said nervously. ^ 'tStay on. I didn't me^ that* I 
was thinking of something else." 

1 

Shfe laughed an^ kept talking in her cruel, mean and utterly inexpl^>s;able 
way^ t I 

La^er, a number of times we ambled along together in the woods. Once in 
a while Jane and Byron joined us and after the walk all four of us went to 
The Dragon, our favorite downtovm restaurant, and liad ice dream. and coffee 
and even ate. there sometimes if 'one of us had enough dough on him to outwit 



the Samaritan. Byron had, changed a bit; he had grown whiskers and music ha<! 
becpme his latest passion. Consequently he neglected his studies, thus mak- - 
ing Jane quite apprehensive about his mental and spiritual condition. We 
always consoled her. She was such a pretty little thing to be hurt. At 
times Byron's indifference to himself and to Jane so outraged me that I nearly 
thought of beating him up right "in the street. It was snowing again, but we » 
went out regularly. 

Ixi those days *I was quite involuntarily- driven toward making sense ouf 
of and seeking a hidden meaning behind all that Blanca said o;: did, watching . 
closely all her gestures and all the shades of her mercurial nature, so that 
I could help myself straighten out the mess in which her enigmatic persona- 
lity had thrown me so 4trevocably. I didn't know then that all this while, 
I had been falling in love with her, slowly but surely* ^ » 

A dance was scheduled for the evening before the start Of Christmas^ 
vacation, I asked Blanca for a date, but she declined in a roundabout way. 

"With whom ^ou are going out, then?" I insisted* 

She thought for a moment before she answered: "Michael*" 

"Congratulations, then," I said and left. • 
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In the evening she phoned me. "You are angry, aren't you, Sultan? 
I am really sorry to have t\irned .down -your request once again. ^But ^you see, 
Michael is a very sensitive boy and if I didn't go with him he would fe^l 
terribly hurt. And how hate to hurt people. Listen, I had a long, distanc 
talk with mother. How about spending Christmas with us? Won' t you? Guess 
you aren't going elsewhere?" ' * / 

"You are sure," began, still feeling hurt, "your folks won' U mind?" 

"Mind? Heavens, no. Don't be' crazy. Mother'has invited you in-parti- 
cular. Listen, we'll get the train tomorrow' evening, shall we?" 

^ I accepted gladly, though inside I was pretty jealous at the- thought 
of her going out witft Michael.' 

"So you'Ul pickflae up at tKe dorm' tomorrow about six in the . evening . " 
Toward the close of the Christmas ball she\eminded me. "Now,- don't you 
go to bed all soured up, else we will miss the train. The ^r-est I'll tell ' 
on board." - / • , . c 

The hectic evening >^ed away in the shouts of "Merry Christma§." Out- 
side it snowed heavily, j ' ' ' 

\ The following mor^g, while I was busy p'^ing, Byron dashed in to ^ 
tell me that he had just heard the news of Blanca's sudden departure by an 
early morning train. Stunned as I was, I kept staring vacantly at the wall 
for a while. Next I grabbed the phone. ^Her dorm confirmed the news. 

"Any message?" I nearly shouted. 
■* * ♦ _ 

"No. Not for you. Sultan," Jan spoke at the other end. "Did you 
expect orie?" , 

I hung up on her rudely, mad with rage. But'what could be done now? 
Except of course unpacking the bag, I thought, and accordingly I unpacked. 

r ' ^ 

In the afternoon Byron agairi peeped into my, room. He appeared to.be 
quite shocked. "What? What is this mess all about?" 

' "Yes," I e}^ploded, "the dressing-table was bar^, so I covered it with 
my pajamas, and my^shoes looked pretty Ulrty, -so I gave them a treat, a real 
treat, with paste ^nd brush, so, what? The table-lamp was in acute need of ^ 
a shine, obviously. Biit what the hell dm I telling you all this for. ' 
Listen, buddy, this is my room. Now get lost, will you?" 

He scurried out, looking suspiciously at me'. ^I pushed up the window 
and smashed the small snowball I had been nurturing with care and love 'for 
the past three days. Fragile needleS of frozen snow went crisscrossing in 
every direction. was still' snowing. Th^ whole world looked white. 
"Merry ChristmasI" Outside, pine and cypre$s trees stood, gently bent witti 
loads of snow. "Merry White Christmas'. Merry Christmas, get loQtl '^Get the 
hell out of herel" Having thus^ ousted Christmas, I pulled down' the window. 
Small, arrogant snowf lakes kept breaking against it silently. 

liO 
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Next day I received a letter from Blanca, a brief one. She said^ she 
w^s. fully conscious of her jfudeness but she just couldn't help it, and of 
course there were, .reasons for it which it would be in my interest no't to 
know. To these she 'had^ only slightly alluded; she mentioned that she hfed 
a 'brawl with her mother. X tore up the letter and-flug>g the bits out 
my winjjov^. ' ' '/ . * , • r '\ ' ' ii 

• ' - " * N / 

Christrfes,. Qf *course/^ I spent with my professor. After that I felt 
pretty depressed for a few days, 'it was then in my most blue and bleak 
days that the reality of my ..having fallen in love with her dawned on me. 
It made me feel more th^n ever dejeoted. I re'mained genuinely surprised^ * 
over that for quite* some days. ' ' ' 

r: ....... ■ \ , ' 

' The day classes, resumed I ran into 'her as sh« was 'coming out of the 
library,. On my part' I had peso Ived' never to talk again with he^. After 
all she hid let me down so terribly. Byxt' she' met with such equaiAmity and 
composure as if there hadn't happjened a thing "feetwe^n us. , 

c - ^"Oh, hi,_SjiLt^,- ^he bega^equably with afi informality atid an unshake- 
'able confidence tfiat were s^^^-^^acieris tically her own, ^ ^'ftow have you been 
these days? I mi^sed^^ycrtJso te2;ttLtil.y much; in $act,, I missed all my friends. 
Gee, you look so^-pilik and fresh. Snow seems to suit you qui^e well.** 



'Hea^ns, -it's snowing so heavily/* I cpuld think of nothiug els'fe to 



say. 



"How about easing supper at' the Dragon this *'evetiing? I'm pretty rich . 
these- days, so don't yorry ^bout money. There* is so much to Calk about, 
After- all, \j^e haven*t ^een each* other for ages.' Is that all ri^ht?" 

Before sl\e coui^ regret her offer, I accepted promptly^ Both my resolv^e 
and my indignation ^were swept away by a flaod of good feeling. Sh^ looked so ^ 
dashingly smart in'her ^ffel coat and hazy red scarf. 'Her nearness toade me 
smile. It always happened like that, with her at' least; you thought you 
could continue in ycrur indifference and then you "^aw her and then all your' 
resolve^ vanished, * And it was also true of the boys who would denounce her 
and then' gather around her timidly when she happened to be around. 4, 
^ ' » >- . • , 

* Th^t evening, I found myself sitting opposite her in our favorite place. 
The strange, light mood in vhlch I had been in the morning had given way to 
a dull irritation over the depression of all those days since sjie flew siway 
from me. For' almost half an hour neither of us- said a word. We were now 
waiting- <or the coffee ta be served. ♦ 

."Did you receive my letter?" She finally broke the ice. 

'*Yes."' ' ' ' ^ • ' . 

^ ' "Still angry?" ' ^ ^ ^ . ' 

"No. Not angry. Did you have a pleasant Christmas?**, 
- * ■* » * 
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**Oh/yes, a^very nice dne. had lots of fun.** 
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Her smug and friendly tone made me sufficiently uneasy. 

"I don't qui^ see why your mother had to pick on Christmas to have a' ' 
fight with you?" ' ' - • , * 

> ' 

•"Sultan^ she at once sobered up,' "you think I told you a lie?" 
"Even if ,you did, it didn't help." ^ 

"Nasty," she cried, almost in pain, and having^fe^^nd'my eyes blinking 
apprehensively, squandered one of her most disparaging g^tgeles. "Is that \ 
,all, then? Was that the last thing fn your amory? You people run out of 
amunition so soon. I was at fault, don't I knowM:hat? But you could have 
just AS well forgiven me." y 

"Blanca — ," but I was cut short. 

"And. this is always the case when you attach yourself too much to " 
others." 

• * ♦ » * » ' 

"Now listen, Blanca. Listen," I leaned slightly forward and, levelling 
•with her, nearly sheuted. ^ "You don*t.. understand, you don't ~" 

' "Sssh,Wxot so'lou*," she warned me by^lacing her finger- on her lips as- 
she got up. People arfcund us seemed quite^amusedT^by. this little scene. At ^ 
the cash register she tossed a few bills but I pushed^Ti^ rudely aside, and 
paid instead, V 



Outside, it was/slightly uncomfortable after the cozy warmth of the 
restaurant. 'Gusts^tf cold wind kept tugging at our clothes and hitting' 
against our faces. Fair wisps of^ glacial brilliance began. gathering on our 
eyelashes. We walked anc? walked, wading silently through the snoi^clad 
street, our faces all* wrapped in mufflers. This quarter of the city, where 
we walked now,C^was unknown to me and I didn't have the vaguest idea where 
she was headed. ^ ^ 

"Where are you talcing me,, Blanca?" I asked. 

"Be quiet, just Come along," sha said and took a handful of snow from 
a small cypress and stufi^ed it in her mouth. 

At last she steered me into a rather small sticeet and stopped at a 
certain door. She pressed, the^call bell, and after a while pressed it 
again. Jhe door was answered by a girl who, seeing Blanca, gave out a 
shrill cry and eiiiKraced her wildly. ' Shfe then stepped back and quickly 
came to mfe. 

"I'b Anna'," the girl tli^H^st forward her hand very dnfdrmally , then 
she turned round and informed Blanca. "All are in the cellar." ^ * 

4 
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She 'Was stuffed in tight black pants and a loose grey sweater. Her ^ 
light-brown hair was long and straight and she wore a pair of black- rimmed' 
glasses. I gave her a look of disapproval.. Then we climbed ^down behind her 
in the cellar which was a dirty small room reeking heavily of tobacco. I 
nearly choke4 from the stink; it made me feel sick and lacerated my throat. ^ 
When I got iDrto my own, I saw a group of boys busy chattering with Blanca.^ 
There w^ much noise around. The den looked as grubby as the occupa'nts. \ 
My head spun as I made a complete survey of the room, I leaned and held ^ 
tight to the wall and gave a second but very puzzled look. All sorts of 
things lay around: broken "furniture, musical instruments, tennis* rackets, 
cart loads of empty beer cans, cigarette tins, dirty clot^hes, cooking pans 

apparently never washed — , old rotten slioes, tattered socks, used up 

toilet article^ and heaven knows what else lay on^ on top of the .other so 
that the gr^at 'junk pile nearly' touched the ceiling^^,,.,.-Tnere was barely an 
inch left ^pty of things and people: young^eiTwith unshaven faces who 
were clad TiPBig, loose trousers and thick, coarse pulloveifs, their shoes 
terribly filthy and unpolished. They looked at the newcomers from behind 
their huge spectacles with their pwl-like, sagacious, impersonal eyes and 
laughed m their distinctly informal way. And the girls who didn't care 
to do chelr hair and let ^< f^alL in a massive cascade, and who sat on the 
"tables, chain spoking. In a" corner a boy beat his bongo drum and was so 
lost.m his beat that nothing else mattered or existed for him, while ^' 
another read out loudly a poem scribbled on a piece of paper • A third bne, 
having perhaps nothing better to do, just watched the other two. Yet anothejr, 
his back turned to the rest, went along blowing his trumpet, the veins in his 
neck standing out. The table in the middle was occupied by a group of boys 
and g;Lrls who passionately discussed something as they sipped beer. Leaning 
backward againsi a wall was a girl who gazed inta space vacantly. The 
cigarette had almdsff-^jurnt itself out in her fingers. In another corner, I 
found Byrpn busy playing piano, ' ' ^ 

A pandeiftonium that nearly deafened one, that's what it .was. Blanca had ^ 
joined the group that was engaged in a heated discussion about something. 
Every now and J:hen\a boy tried to kiss her. the whole atmbsphere seemed so 
odious to, me that I removed my hand ,f rom the wal^l and walke'd,^,Up to , Byron. 

y \ ' 

'*5eethoven," he Yaised his head and^ ^^^^ ecstatically*^ "prophet of 
music Beethoven'" ♦ - * / ' 

"Yes," I 'nodded-, af f inftativery . ' ^ 

"Hey, boy, I'v^ finished the Moonlight Sonata. * Nothing exists, you 
know. Just nothing l^eyond Beethoven's music, oh nothing. I've -heard my call, 
boy/' . _ ^ . 

"Yes,"^ I» no'dded again with a so^rrowful' understanding. 

"Beat it. You keep' saying yes, yes. Say Something real. Tell'me, have 
you hfeard your cdll?" ^ * 

"Oh no/^ I said, puzzled. "I don't know anything'. Blanca has brought 
me her*e " 
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•(jane doesn't like my coming here,'-'-, he began, "and probably you doa' t 
either^as .far as Blanca Is concerned,, But you people simply (jannot understand ' 
- the thirst of soul, its \qu^s,t;fior nobler regions, for you are always lured by 
petty ephemeral things because you are petty people yourself." ^ 

I could only -feel sotry for l%m: his unkempt beard was sticky and smeared 
. with dirt. ^ 

* In the meantime a bunch of these young men came to me, and then left, for 
' I couldn't somehow bring myself to return their cordiality and good will, so 
ghockingly bei^ft ^f formal etiquette.. I turned ^ack again to see Blanca and 
the boy, who was trying laboriously to kiss her earlier, dance to the trumpet 
and bongo drum. The rest had formed a ring around the dancing couple *and 
beat time with hand-claps. Blanca wa^ laughing spiritedly. The lonel^f girl 
leaning against the wall began suddenly mumbling, something. No one seemed 
to care about her, After a while, By;ron and I joinecf^the group of clappers. 

^ Two hours later as we got but'jof there we felt strangely happy. k Outside, ' 
.night had set In. A night perfumed wich the sweet smell of snowclad earth; 
< I breathed deeply, carelessly in the fresh^ool air After the close, excess- ' 
Ivelyhga^^d cellar,, che open .night was cobforting. The street lay completely 
de^etted. In the shadow of a wajl Blanca- stretched out her hands, saying: 

They areall my friends, my good friends, , I've a strange feeling of 
being contained'-ij;ievery thing. We 'are everywhere and everything, you know." 

IJeanwhile the snow had topped* falling and the cold had become less 
severe In the pleasant weather we unbuttoned our coats. The shops- had 
long since closed for che day.' Many ^inbow-tinted prism of^ shimmering 
radiance shot forth streaks* 5f light from inside the show-windows. We 
walked and walked in their diffuse/^ glow. ' ^ " 

"Sultan," she caTl%d, there, \k) you see this white, rare mink," she 
pointed to one in a certain window. \ "Well, J plan to marry i properly- 
placed, , on-the-ball sort of multi'-millibnaire in, say two yea^._;Then you'll 
see for yourself I'll have all th^'furs\on earth piled up in my closet, and 
how I'll walk past petty men like you wi^h a zoom> ii^ nose proudly ^ he Id in 
the air. Well, do inform me if you are in line for a few millions yourself 
,in a couple of yea^s," she laughfed "And there," she went on as she pointed, 
'*you see apples of the season. I am starving. ' Some six* thousand seven 
hundred and eighty two he had painted. I mean apples. Heavei) knows how 
many did he eat?" She ga\% out another of her overwhelming smiles and left 
me dtipping with the joy of her gaiety. , . 

/ . ' . • - ^ 

By the time we reached the campus we were nearly out of breath. Herk^ 

it was a little ^tifllng. We removed cur coat^ and collapsed on the staits 

of her dorm, The night air smelt of fresh snowfall and the great silence'' 

suggested how thick and wide it was.. 

Tfiere^,' sitting on her toes, she began. "SultanI I've no illusi,ons 
"^about myself. I know I am human and have my share of human weaknesses. 
Sometimes I do tell lies, I know, but in this particular matter I haven't 
lied. If dnly you knaw how poor is mother's knowledge of geography. . When 
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I 'spoke to h0r about you, she became very happy indeed; for in truth I 
hadn't invited _an^s^f ray friends before. In the evening, p^haps, she 
discussed it with dad who, most, likely , informed her t^hat Pal^istan is an 
Asian country. And the real trouble be^gan." ^ I ' 

"Real trouble?" 

"Yes.. That's so. She at once ionolu^ed that you are, oh, I mean, 
I mean you are — " she stammered. 

* <* 

s 

"That I am what?" 

"That you are — " she hesi^ted. 

/ 

"Oh, now come on." ' 
"That you are ~ " 



'Black!" I completed. "You mean colored, don't you?" 



"Not quite colored or black," she heaved^ rather long sigh. "Ifut 
^Asian." She paused, then said: "The same night -she called me again, but^" 
I was pretty obstinate and wouldn't give in. I said I've promised him and 
not for anything am I going to back out qf it. ' She said she dJ^in't care 
muclv about casteor creed or color herself but that she spoke soljfely in my - 
own interest, because ' it ',11 of fend^ Q,ther 'boys of my age and consequently 
ruin my future, ' Well, I hung up. In the morning I boarded the first .avail 
able train. That was all. Somehow I didn't like to involve you in all 
that/' / ^ . 

^ "Do you 2?eally*^hink?" I asked her aftei: a few moments. "Othet boys — 
white boys — ?" ^ v 

"Yes," she said firmly. "They won*t let you know of it though, but 
inside chey feel pretty badly Jfiuft. Then the only thing they can do abouV 
it is to join a tacit understanding to socially ostracize the girl. This ^ 
has , happened many times." ^ 

> 

"And how do *you* personally feel?" 

"How do I feel? Crazy, "*didn't I tell you I /am -a part of the whole' 
, universe, an inseparable parti" 

"Still you^" 

But she didn't let ma-finish and continued: "We are involved in each* 
other's life eaually. That was why I decided to go oiit with you downtown 
earlier* this eVeni'ng ^nd let them see for themselves, I mean all the boys 
who whisper about me,' love me, bug me, qlrowd around me, that I am wit-h^ou 
and couldn't care less. I want to be fr^e. That's about all there is to 
it. Already a whole bunch of them have seen us together, so what? Let ^ 
them see. I'll marry the swarthiest, the blackest right under their nose 
if I wish. The most they can do is to start rumors. Well, I am quite 
used to their scandals. They will soon forget all about it and people do 
forget, don't they? « 



"That was why I brought you among these other young people who have been' 
rejected and disowned by the society. Papers have severely denounced tfiem.. 
Well, they may be dirty and fugitive, living a godless 'and Incoherent life, 
but, ^ool," she smiled sadly and resumed, '-'don't you see these are the ones 
who are striving to see life in its basic colors, without ^e .sophistication 
and the superfluous trappings pf culture*. In their effort Sedetermihe new 
directions for themselves they've lost sense of the old ones. Believing as 
they "do in the goodness, *love and simplicity innate In human, nature, they 
vhave so tremendously teen -disillusioned by religion,' be it any: for in this 
highly civilized country of the twentieth century, th& 'follower of 'one church 
can't buy himself his dally bread ftomi^ shopkeeper (who belongs to 'another ; 
Why? Because the essence of faith is hatred- for otheV faiths. AtlS^Fhese, 
young people belong to no particular nation, .reriglon, or creed, ^ey W - * 
just human beings, kpt forever restlesl by their superior minds. Theirvmay 
be-.'wrong, but they do try- to- create lovl'ahd loveliness from the' confusion ' 
of their disrupted .life. The birth of the- concept of beauty is ^ purely / 
at^cidenta;! thing. , /And it is not all" tha't important, afte-( all. j.What really 
counts... -is : who comes forward in its >quest and has the pat-lence -io endure it 
through? . ^ "---'^ 



"They are free and want to remain so. I am one of their, number and 
cannot accept obligat^ions . -I neither concern myself with anything nor care 
for anyone; I just want to Be free. Freedom," she stood up and stretched 
out/her limbs like a bird, "freedom, my friend, -is my passion.'" " 



i 



V^he s^ down at' once and said: "Now listen. Sultan, won't you like to 
see^my-TOom?" She stobd up again. "Come, I'll show you." 

"I would love to," I said, "but do you think it is possibleT^" t 

"Well, we'll sneak ln somehow, "^^Hi^id^ "All of them mus{be asleep 
at this hour and I've wfth me a ke/of tie outer door. You wait her^-and 
let me go see if everything is okap . ' Whfen I signal, come up." 

( / ^ - 

Without waiting for my conseik she/silently oDened the «oor aad slipped 

in. I sat aghast, heart poundiKgjjj/ldly.. After some time she ilgnaled. " 
I followed her and i.ii my bewilderment forgot to, pick up my jacket. Inside 
it was gentl,y, warmy Lilje seasoned byrglars we climbed up the stairs in 
complete *^lenqe^.and then entered her room.. Her face turned crimson as she* 
fastened the door .and her body shook with silent laughter. She struck 'me 
as a naughty, bright-eyed „ li ttle girl who conspired with "her p^l to' steal 
a piece of cake from the larder" after the elders had retired. 

"If someone finds out you are here, we shall both be kicked out of 
school, she said gallantly while my heart skipped a beat. "But in these 
small things I feel a strange freedom and adventure. You are .the second-to 
have come here. First of bourse was Miro. Do sit down." , - ' ' *. 

standing in the middle of her room which was like any other 
girl s, except a bit messier. • Old, .worm-eaten, odd-shaped" bits of wood hung 
against the^wall,- , ' ^ * 

'■"This is drift-wood, I collect it; perhaps you too?" she asked 
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'Anyway, tal*^ this," she removal piece fi:om its chord and offered « it 



"No, I. don't," ' > 'v^ 

"^^'^ay,' taiJ _ _ jr »- - 

to me. ;'Take this, please. This ^ tjie most precious in air my collection. 
Last year I picked it myself frbnf the Atlant^SLC And here,'* this one,*' she 
removed another, "the prettiesyof them allr ^Take this, /'too, for a keep- 
sake, a souvenir, I've^^othii^ else to offer." Shfe became sad all at-once, 
put her/ hands on my sl^oiildetsf and stood up".. 

'UCiss mel" ' ' ^ 



Flames raged^ in he/ ey^s. Her face 60 /lose to me,^ her breath that 
nearly burnt me/ and tllen, still softly m^ufllin from her faint perfume, I 
leaned slightly' over/her^ and kissed her qnr the comers of her Hps. A fire, 
smouldering down 'thef ashes for months, syfidenly leapt into flames', I was, , 
suffocating with d^^n?i^e. In sheer madnes^Kj^ threw dow^'the wood, gripped^ 



her shoulders and/began 



=r^jviolentl3^. 



'*Blanca' */T shouted, "I am not a <:hlld and I don't need your' 
things. I do/not want you for a friend either. I — I — X love 
need you and/ desire you," - , 



play^ 



and 



Rearing me thus shout and lo^e hold of myself , she/stared at me. in a 
daz6' for /a moment, then jumped up, forced her open paM_ovef my mouth, opened 
the dbo/ and pushed me out. 

^'hind the closed dodr I heard her brearfie heavily, .and then she perhaps 
collapsed ttjr^er violent crying began piecing the silence? • 

?e, climbed down 
^ain. In the 
iatd my heart pound 




I hurri^ on tiptoe:,_crossed the c6f'ridor^ 
the s.tafrs and dashed out, "^he-^ujw^^^d starf 
mllky-white night, I stood benumbedbeslae^ 
frightfully . 

The- snow got heavier and h^vi^r . All 
except for a pink glow fronl a Single window, 
door-s windows, the hesitant folate of tr^ 
sight-, , ^ ^ 



me everyUiing w^s asleep, 
irythingiwks shrouded in 
ilmost every thing withi 



IJcprapletely gave mvielf^.up to hm^ks, alternately working' and/drinkl,ng 
coffe^^- till .late in the/^jb or in tbe pale, lusterless world of room. 
My grant ensured only one semester 4^f study and"*p*lans for my departure were 
well under way, I was thus obliged^to finish my thesis in the remaining 
months, Loads' of books bo crowecf ^fom the li1>rary were pileja up everywhere 
inside my^ room. In their frigid, Colorless world one felr a strange feel- 
ing of everything having ai.reaay fallen to dust except r^i^ding land writing 
which remained the only sheltering place'. Then suddenly, in this cold, ^ 
colorless world Z felt my passion for Blanca melt awey. Only Sometimes, 
while working in'^th^ lab,' I 'would feel it too clearly ^ "although for "a brief * 
momant^ I would then raise my head, feel its gentle aclte under' my side, 
even wonder, and finally return to iqj^ work leaning, over a microscope, , heav- 
ing a deep sigh of bdth satisfaction and remorse. Strangely, before a month 
was out,^ I had/regainerf^my emotional stability. 



11 



, >■ - ' : • ' ■- 

. , ' We would stiU meet, though-not too often. Once a month, even now at 
least', all of us — Byron, Jane,i Blanca^and myself — would go to our " 
. favorite Dr,agon and ihuddle around' "our"^ special table |hd talk' briskly. We 
'still made wlioopee at the Union activities and went, skiiing together , but, 
something had really changed. The earlier agony and restlessness Of passion' 
had subsided giving way to _a slight regret mingled with 'a feeling of deep 
satisfaction and .a sense of lasting asso*clation. 'We h?d evidently become 
'equals now. In a- way we were happy to have become so. Neither of us ever .. 
mentitjnefi'that n;Lght whose memory still carried unpleasant associations. 

' • * , . * ■ ■ ' . 

Byron's fit ol-^ esthetics and art had spent itself by now.' He even 
shaved. o*f£ his'beara but his interest in music continued.. It was a mature 
passion now which he-'{)ursued with sustained effoxT; — His relations with 
Jane,. too,' appeared to have reached a smdoth course. Blanca continued to 
be beautiful,- ever-changing and A sincere friend 'as always. . ' 

In spite of this a profound curiosity, kindled by her charm, her mercurial 
temperament and her ^igmatic personality, had found its way 'in my heart. It 
kept on smauldexing insi^Je me and thus never made me completely immune tocher, 
although it is true I myself never conscidusly. tnied to get to the bottom of 
things-; /' • . . ' , 

By then winter fiad almost run Its course, ^now melted and sptoutlng^ ' 
young leave/ brightqi;^ed-'tl^ landscape. Some t;hree weeks before the %nnual 
p,rom dance/l came down wi^h the flu and was^'Tibspitalized'. • One morning when 
Blanca cafiie to visit me, I saw a bouquet o-f small T*hite flowers in her hands 

Spring/flowers," she thrust t±em forward to me. "They 'have . blossomed for 
you al^ne, friend; kiss them.'*::' I thanked her with a smile and put the 
f^ccj^rs. near my pJJJ.ow. She sat down beside me and talked about the petty 
^Idents of e^ryday life, i -vjas feeling so weak 'l' hadn' t Shaved, even 
once in the past five days, and m/ eygs' closed every now -and then w^le she 
talked. - Once on opening them I found' her gaze^ silently 'intent upon me. 

'*Wheri* do you plarf to teturn, Sultai).?" she asked. . 

'*In about a month." / * , 

... . • • . . 

V "Have you finished your thesis?" 

''Almost/' \' ■ ^ . ' . ^ 

•'Sultan," she said very, very-gfently and came closer, "I'll go with 
you to the prom," . • • " 

. "If you wish," I said. 

"Will you listen to* me?" 

"Sure."* 

"What if you all6w your whiskers to grow?" 
I gave out a short, weak laugh. 
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"Don't laugh; crazy. Listen, I've a bAght idea. Let it grow for 
-sometime then we shall get it trimm^'breauti-fully, the way Byron got his. 
Then^~ - then I shal^ go with you- and I, too, mean to surprise you that 
day." • • . . /y 

"^u'^ean you, tpo, will grow whiskers?" 

"Not exactlj^ whiskete. Something of course -there would be. Believe, 
me, "Vou'll look lovelier. .Now, you*ll, please," she held my hand and* patted' 
it gently as she went on, "say you will, please, for my sake," she implored. 

* * * . 

'I thought fbr-V moment, th^n^said "All right, if you say so," partly . 
for, her sake, partly itz some beautiful days we^ ha4 had .together. 

It took me about two weeiks before I could feel myself, healthy again. 
On the tenth day, when she visited me, she put the bouquet of small white 
flowers on the pillow and took out a pai-r of clippers from her pocket. Next 
she began trimming my beards For a moment I was suirprised^by her skill. 

^ The evening before the dance,^he to6k me dovjn^town. We had ice cream 
an<f;coffee at theJQrdgon. On our way back", she X^lmost dragged me into a 
rtiair dresser 'is shop. , ^ 

"This is 6ur hairdresser, John. -I've fixed/everything with him. He'll 
trlm^our beard nicely and dye it gold," she -said. "Now. please don't make 
/a fuss or 1*11 collapse right here,, crying." ^ ^ 

I kept looking in John's mirror aad Tdy face kept' changing little by 
>tittle. . . * • 

/ . / 

"Now you. look exactly like GeoVge V,*" said John, tapping my back as he ' " 
finished* •* • ^ . ^ 

' "Thank you," I^'said rather seriously,^ paid, and walked out.' 

^en Blanca/ came*, out she looked at rae^nd^jump^^ t 
stood ^till as il glued to the ground. /"SEenad^her hair cut short llk^ that^ 
o'f little girl^' and dyed silver-grey. A j^hg boy by her hair^,' an old 
hag^by her dyed hair and a_ -pretty girl by her 'beautifullf ace — /that^S how^ 
^she locked, ^hd one felt giddy looking at her as a whole. She felt my 
bewilderment and, tightened heir scarf around her head. 

At . the da^ice there was something of a gala show around us* She h^d to 
dance with a whole lot of boys and I, with, ;nany a girl. At a point, while 
the ^evening was in full blooiir, we suddenly found ourselves opposite each 
other. - We reacted normally«in spite of the hectic evening, the/ dance being 
■ at' its ^height and our rJ.diculous ^appearaAce. Both of -us^^'lowered our eyes 
/ instead and, as if follbwing a prearranged plan, 'danced otft of the hall infb 
the^orfidor where the lights had 'been purposHy put -out. The iron railing 
faintly gleamed in the -surrounding semi-darkrtesfs as ''it caught a streak every 
now and then coming from 4:he hall. 't f ' 

* ' ' . * ' / 

"How- far IS your country from here?'* sTia-.ask^. 
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"Eight thousand ^i^iles." 

•She stood bent on the/railitig. Lamps were being put out now in the 
hall one by one till only the central chandelier remained luminous; The 
Viennese waltz was' being played downstairs. The familiar, gently rising 
Blue Danube that^in -a moment almpst touched you, in thVnext, receded way 
back into the' diatince, kept pouring into our ears and flooded our souls 
with a seftsatioii which is so difficult to articulate.. 

"Sultan," her voice seemed to be coming fr^om far off. "We siiall 
cross hundreds of thousands of miles in our life but these, perhaps, we 
• ^ never , will." ' She paused, then said: "I want , to talk to you." 

■ A short while after we were zigzagging in tfie streets^downtown. We 
went to the Dragon, but soon she stood up with a start. Qjitside, while 
trudging' along the pavements, !• suggested quite a few places to sit' but 
she kept walking. Somehow I felt she Wanted to wear herself out completely 
before sitting anywhere, but in front of a huge iron gate, which was still 
ajar, she slowed down. 

♦ - • . 

It was the ice-hockey stadium whfere students' had raised hell two days' 
earlier during a famous game, and the whole affair had .to' be brought before 
Dean Jeijkins. We entered the half-dark gate^ All the twenty-five th6usand 
seats around us were vacant. Only the central .bulb in the stadium was left 
burning. It threw a small circle of light on the lustrous surface of snow. 
Some laborers were shovelling the surplus snow', levelling the field for the 
coming game. They raised their heads, looked rat-us- and got busied in their 
work. We climbed up countless steps beforeVe sat'dotm ±n a dark back rofr. 
The emptiness of . the stadium was overwheln^g. Our dim,, spiall and solitary 
figures made us look like homeless vagrants lost in a vast expanse. In 
-this place, where we had always seen^«6 burst forth with floods of light 
and countless jostliag- crowds of hySKlty, we now sat overpowered by a 
drffadful silence. Way down the thtee ppor, old laborers now ente;ced the 
•-fool of light, now walked out o/'^it, talklfig sadly from time to time as 
they levelled the snow with their shovels. ^ ' 

c , • ' * * 

Blanca, who was gazing fixedly at the wet, shimmering circular pool 
oR light, shuddered and straightened up. "You know," she said, "it was 
h^e that Miro started playing hockey." ' „ 

"I see, you remember him quite^ften," I said. • My vs'ice" was surpris- 
Ttngly pure of any shade ^ jea] 

"I had a strange fellowshl/ with him." 

"T^iis 'fellovship' of uSurs is a pretty difficult thing for me to 
understand," I said, "with^e% with Byron, so to say witfi the entire 
universe. Strange!" 

^ "You are mistaken/' she said, rather hurt. "Not with everyone, ttim, 
only him,' Miro>" / ) 



yours." 



"Seems to be / v^ry exj:^r^brdinary person, I mean this -Mr. Miro of 
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She kept ^taring at the circular pool of light. "Miro ~" she said, as 
if to he^rself , as if I,didn^t exist. "Miro Ws an ill-gotten child of the . 
Spanish Civil War. His^parents met each, other in their bitter struggle 
ag'aij^St the 'armies of Franco.* In those days, while death loomed large, yo\i 
would fjfcbbably ask,. who had time for love? But you see, who needs time for * 
that?,^S'o, he was born in a cav^y Shortly afterwards his parents were 
killed in the war and he was through t up by an old soldie^r who* also died when 
Miro'va^* barely fifteen. But before his death the old' fellow told him all • 
that there was to be told. Miro had a sound personality . *I hardly know 
,anytii4hg about my past,' he had said to me once, 'nOr I even so much as care 
to> know it- I'm going, to be a^great journalist. I've ^ot to, be.' 'in those 
days I had gone nearly crazy for him^ He w^as thp first aijd probably the 
last man in my life. I was\^^lways too scared of him/ for^he^was quite cap- 
able of destroying me*' V :^ • ' ' 

* ^. ^ * ' • ' /. 

'Vlf you wanj: to be happy in life, crazy,' oncenoe^loacrTariiS^-t^ then 
cultivate friendship with the. world." Yes, friendship, only friendship, all 
else is useless. Forget everything."** , ' * , ' ^ 



"His words came as a great solace' and ""gradually )fifestored--the control 
over, myself that 1 had so junwittingly lost earlier. But I wasn't that brave^ 
nor had a mind anywhere comparable to his. He did manage co/^forget his 
accident but I could never .bring myself to forget mine." 

"So .you never got ovei; him?" 

"Gaj ov^^ him? Him? Miro?" she smiled sadly. . "Who^^ares for Mirol 
He was but a symbol. No more." . . A ^ ^ * 



"Symbpl?" 

"That's right. A symbol. 



I looked up at her, surprised. 



J- 



"Three sons were born to them," she b^garJj in her same even voi|l tinned 
with^ihf inite sadness. "Then mother got ^e^ijoisly ill and the doctor pro- 
nounced that she could have no more children. They were rather eager to have^ 
a daughter as well. Being well-co-do people, they went to a hom'e and picked 
up the prettiest;^ girl and brought he:r back with them. This I was cold while' 
I was still m the secondary sfehobl. The youngest and the only girl as I was 
in the family, I enjoyed a certain prominence over- and above my brot|iers who, 
in turii,* spoiled me completely with their love^ 4ly parents denied irie noth- • 
ing, they rather gave me more than my due. All of them loved me much, so 
enormously much I / / 



"Then suddenly one ^ay, while my ^r others happened to be out, dad called , 
me to come and sit down. Mother was ^jitcing next to him, her face "djeadly 
pale. Then dad .began: 'N6w daughtet^' Tie s6unded plain and mat ter-of-fact ^ * 
'chat you_are youhg and intelligent, we feel morally obliged to tell you 
everything.' So, he told me everything, except only tha^t he glossed over 
one thing. He cheated me in a sitiall detail. 
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He said , that my real parents were Btitish citizens -ahd^ rather poor, 
who had migrated to Canada. Shortly after jny birth they had both been killed 
in a road ao'cident. I became infinitely sad. That made h^m Console me . 
Daughter,'/ he said, 'you've gotten it Al wrong. You must>n<lerstand that 
in the world every birth is purely accidental, Bnt with^^u it is dt^fftfe'St', 
for you are that really very important {Person who was j2Ko«en froif among huhr 
dreds of thousands of children. You must be happy ^^stn't yon, daughter?* 
So, I became hajjpy. Their moral duty was nicely Jrirformed. Soon they for- 



got. But I didn't 

did: iAre been to a whole bunch^of psychiat^sts ^nce that day'and hav 

always ended .up 'feeling : xf'^Stl- fooio or,^ Sjj_4.„ ,.1 _ A 

ists ■ ■ ■ W: 



I simply could not.. Not ^v^ause'^ didn't, try. Tiry' 

^ s ^nce that day and h2 
at fools and- idiots, they really are illu^ion- 



That day, the couple, who ar^ my parents, simply filled my b€art with 
a horror which was hever to be uprooted by anyone. They continj^ t6 hold 
me dear as„ever. , I was still, ;t:^^l most prominent member of the %iily. Buf 
as for me, never again, even.for a monient, since , that day, did/l feel myself 
the same girl I ha*d been afiJilt ' themi'^f or the past sixteen yea^ . 1^ parents 
didn't^care\to know what, wa? going, on inside TneL they had n/ need to 
Father fi Woi^k.hours grew more and' more, insteadTfrom eigl/ to ten and from 



■ tea-to twelve.' ' Why? So that we could become more than efrfe.r prosperous', so 
that we could outsmart our neighbors who had expensive /urniture, and/to 
outdo them was necessary In as much ^ /e lived near tllCm. Religion preaches 
to love your neighbors, doesn't it^- -So, you see, weAere busy loving them, 
for this is Che only one way in which «ne can lap q^'s neighbors in this - 
country. Then out neighbors bought ^reat b^ig^'te^- can and we had it: 
dad s whole energy was concentrated^ buying o*€*/ike theirs, or; even better, 
for ourselves. You see, dad ig/^retV^luccessfiGl man, 

"Well, a time came when\e'-had all that oyfc neighbors could boast of, 
• perhaps even more than that; so dad decided t/ move up to somj 
Why? Simple, very simple indeed: .we obviou^y could not .iii^ continu0<r to 
live among a people who were no longer our /ike. Soj therf^we were^v^ a 
brand qew comfortable house in the wealthitfet .area. Father dtdnXrest in " 
the new, comfortabl e house, he increased Wis work hours/Tih^te^ Sometimes 
he ..wouldn't come home until after midnigft. Well, amo/^ ou4!^ew neighbors, 
we were on thfe lowest rungs of the laddot. 'The game "h^^"^ .all over. again, 

"Please don't think -I am telling /ou a story cfi the like one f ind/ln 
the Arabian Nights. This is what really and- trul/happens In our cou^ry. 
Here the individual is destroyed so /hat the soclity as a whole may be 
strengthened Before the year is oi/t, statistic/ convince us that t^day we 
live in the most advanced country dt the world/that we are being fed the 
richest diet in the world,: that we/ha^ the h^fhest individual indome,:and, 
finally, .we do not know wher^we irej^e&dl^. We -just keep running'. In 
tliis game, one faust only run, axid/ne/Qx jgfoT? to think." How many spiritual 
calories do we 'nle^ed a«day, well, ylWly 'tells us. that. 

"I shouldn't be digressin^^ ^ell, what I r'eally meant was thaC my 
parents had ho time to refUdT They, on the contrary, kept accumulating a 
great many things and continued to think their , children were the happiest 
ever born. Perhaps they weren't wrong. But I had clearly changed:' where 
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it w^s clad in, che love^of parents and many more things besides, but rather 
these were the favors conferred on it to' be thanked for each one of them 
completely ruined my personality ' I couldn't help myself, ' I wasn't at 
fault and the pity of it all is that no one was. 
/ ^ 

"Next I entered the university. They've spent no less than ten thousand 
dollar^s on my education to date. Another thought that haunts me is that I 
must pay them back each single penny they've spent on me and then I will be 
free. Last summer I spent all the three months working as a waitress in a 
small, dingy cafeteria; and alL those mashers, chose filthy truck drivers 
and mean factory workers snacking there watched me, made indecent advan^ces, 
poked at my side as chey smiled roguishly. So you see, I do hava a passion 
for liberty 

"Once I dreamt I had wings on my sides and lured by the ullchartered 
heights I, was flying m a cool, life-giving breeze- I was a phantom wrapped 
in an eerie cloud, dissolving and reforming Full of exhilaration, I felt 
myself strangely weightless . Dark clouds suddenly gathered and covered the 
sky but I^ept soaring in their midst, rising high above them and swooping 
down, now dwindling, pow^complecely hidden, emerging finally from behind a 
dark cloud. I had n'e^rlf exhausted myself, so 1 slackened tg rest for a 
whi^e on their ileecy carpef, and Chen resumed. Through the blue sky above 
me, the whxte clouds belb^ and a silent endless space around me which was 
both peaceful and free, 1 kept riding this way or chat., upwards and down-/ 
wards with perfect weightless ease Mine was a s6rt of soundless ^fligHx . ' 
in ^ cosmos suffused with blue 'light and where freedom and vastness had no 'fl, 
limits I almost cried out, surfeited as .1 was with happiness: *rhe sky is • 
mine" My eyes welled up with a liquid' warmth and I woke up. 

"Many ye^rs have passed since chac^ dream and countless times I've trifed 
•to live ic once again. Every night before the usual sleeping piljs I pray 
in vaitT for its return. . . 

Ac home my personalixy snapped in tVA, at che university mto three, 
or four, maybe, r don't know By and^by I began to feel apprehensive of 
-every man. I still. do. Each ^ime l'see,.one Tfear:^ one more step closer 
and all wiU up with me He will des^croy me. And 1 begin to hate him, 
despite, and you will be surprised, chat no one has ever hurt me. And so * 
I drew a mist around ,my real self for. the people outside, in order to 
elude their attraccion ' i ' 

. * ' y , ' 

^' "With my flashing wit, I made of me an interesting conversationalist; 
1 could now Valk charming nonsense for any length of time with remarkable 
knowledge, ease, and felicity on any given subject, or one of my own choice, 
from all the great books and all the reputed works on music, and British 
politics down to campus scandals , and that too in a single breath, in a 
single mood, or, different, but all the time painfully conscious of my own* 
lesser self, my insignificant, ignominous beiitg. While I am talking I am 
always conscious chat Dhis man, this handsome, attractive, intelligent 
young man is being slowly but surely dr^iven toward me, 1 am now prevailing 
over him, so that ic is up^ to me whether to embrace or reject him. But 
I'm also aware of his superiority over me, so he shouldn^t come any closer 
lest he should know the truth and abandon me, Before he does I'd much 
rather abandon him myself and for this I shall sta^e all my cards: wit. 
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it w^s clad in, the love^of parents and many more things besides, but rather 
, these were the favors conferred on it to' be thanked for each one of them — . - 
completely ruined my personality ^ I couldn't help myself, ' I wasn't at 
fault and the pity of it all is that no one was, 
/ . 

"Next I entered the university. They've spent no less than ten thousand 
dollar^s on my education to date, Another thought that haunts me is that I 
must pay them back each single penny they've spent on me and then I will be 
free^ Last summer I spent all the three months working as a- waitress in a 
small, dingy cafeteria; and all those mashers, chose filthy truck drivers 
and mean factory workers snacking there watched me, made indecent advances, 
poked at my side as they smiled roguishly. So you see^ I do hava a passion 
for liberty 

"Once I dreamt 1 had wings on my sides and lured by the uiichartered 
heights I. was flying m a cool, life--giving breeze^ I was a phantom wrapped 
in an eerie cloud, dissolving and reforming- Full of exhilaration, I felt 
^ myself strangely weightless. Dark clouds suddenly gathered and covered the 
sky but I. kept so^aring in their midst, rising high above them and swooping 
down, now dwindling, pow^complecely hidden, emerging finally from behind a 
; - . dark cloud. I had ne^rl^ exhausted myself, so 1 slackened tg rest for a 

whi^e on their ileecy carpef, and then resumed. Through the blue sky above 
me, the whxce clouds belbW and a sile^nt endless space around ^ae which was 
both peaceful and free, 1 kept riding this way or chat., upwards and down-/ 
wards with perfect welghcless ease Mine was a s6rc of soundless ^fliglk . ' 
in ^ cosmos suffused with blue light and where -freedom and vastness had no h/ 
limits I almost cried out, surfeited as .1 was with happiness: *rhe sky is • 
mine" My eyes' welled up with a liquid warmth and I woke up. 

"Many ye^rs have passed since chat' dream and countless times I've trifed 
^to live It once again. Every night before the usual sleeping piUs I pray 
' in vaitt for its return, 

Ac .home my personality snapped in tWp^, at the university into three, 
or four, maybe, r don' c know By and^by I began to feel apprehensive of 
•every man. 1 still do. Each 'time I'see,.one I^fear: one more step closer 
'and all wiU B.e up with me He will des^croy me. And 1 begin to hate him, 
despite, and you will be surprised, chat no one has ever hurt me. And so * 
I drew a mist around rmy real self for. the people outside, in order to 
elude their attraction ' ' : 

^ ^ "With my flashing wit, I made of me an interesting conversationalist; 
I could now t?alk charming nonsense for any length of time with remarkable 
, knowledge, ease , and felicity on any given subject, or one of my own choice, 
from all the great books and all the reputed works on music, and British 
politics dovm to campus^ scandals, and that too in a single breath, in a 
single mood, or, different, but all the time painfully conscious of my own' 
lesser self, my insignificant, ignominous beirig. While 1 am talking I am 
^ -alway^ "conscious that t*his man, this handsome, attractive, intelligent 

young man is being slowly but surely dx^iven toward me, 1 am now prevailing 
oyer him, so that it is up' to me whether to embrace or reject him. But 
I'm also aware o'f his superiority over me, so he shouldn't come any closer 
lest he should know the truth and abandon me. Before he does I'd much 
rather abandon him myself and for this 1 shall stake all my cards: wit, 
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art, and/ above all, all the assets'of my many personalities combined in 
on^ t 

^ "I haven't been atle to come to terms with myself, let alone- the 
wcjrld at large*^ Please don't think I didn't try* Try I did and with 
, full honesty. . 

"Don't you think for a moment that I tell you all this because I 
think you are a priest ^d- I have come to you to make a clean. breast of 
myosins, I've been to' them as well, and you know how I feel about them. 
They are just idiots who vomit mechanically their crammed sermons, the way 
a parrot does. Like me, they are also great importers', so unable to help. 

- "I'm telling you because I amxafraid we may not have a chance to see 
each.cJther any more and I certainly donjtffilke th^t you should .retain 
fa^e notions about me^ * > 

I . f> ' , ' 

"We^'are very good peoplfe, really. We have built a strong and wealthy 
society and, are genuinely proud of tt , But there are always people, some 
people at least, who, even though they know all,. are just incapable of 
^doing ai^ything. We want to help, but alone in the final analysis, we. do 
become painfully aware of our helplessness." 

•She stQpp^d, breathing hard and with a look in her eyes, that was 
infinitely S4d> I ^tried to look away from her so that I should ev'ade 
the spell of , her voica, of the words she spoke. 

, "It was sheer good luck," she resumed, "that no one could ever attract 
me except MiroH^A^d he 'himself^ didn't come closer. Guess he did me a 
good turn, didn't he? I feel'greatly indebted. ^to him, ^Itan* But — but 
I am really afraid of that handsome man who will show up suddenly one day, 
vhom I shall not be able to resist. What will I do, then? To whom/Wil'l I 
turn for help? What will become of me? Tell me, p"lease, tell me."' She'^' 
looked at me imploringly. . - ' " 

"What woulS you do then?"* I cleared my throat and sa*id: "I am afraid, 
I really don't know- what would you do then, Blanch." ' • 

"So youMon'^t know," sl;ie repeated after me in panic. 



"Blanca,">I cleared my throat once again,*' ^remember I once told yoti 
that in our society we don^t kiss^ our girl friends.' But ~ " I couldn't 
finish • " . 

She Ipoked up, stared hard at' me for a while, then smiled with loving 
sadness. 

'Want to break convent4«ons, ctazy boy? All right, ^Jiat;e your own way." 
She closed her eyes and raised her '>f ace, gently " toward me. *\ 



As we got out of the stadium the workers .looked with mocking surprise 
at my golden beard tinged with red, my jet-black' hair, my wheatish complex- 
ion, the shimmering silver, 9 f Blanca'^s hair and our faces' that were pain- 
fully silent. We ^walked the remaining distance .to the campus in silence 
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which was only brief ly- interrupted wheii^ we passed ne^r the chapel. 

"People pray,' Sultan," she said, "so that they can ^elfj themselves 
find God. , But I search after Him so that I can loye. Both 'are right 
in their own way. — Kiss mel" ^ , ^ 

Indeed, you are right, sweet girl." . I wanted to say. But l' could 
t. -I said "Goodnight! " instead and left. ' f 

^ , * ^ 
Now the final scene, the one which is so* near, so shoddy, go deep, ' 
and crosses the memory for a fleeting moment, eventually fading out in ^ 
the pymal gulf of "oblivion.- 

I see the small railroad' station of the v/niversity town and-'the 
three Iqvingvfac^s so very close i:6 me. Mj^uggage is already aboard 
and I have a big green ticket in my hi 

. "Remember," says Byron, "one^ day J when I'll be touring around^he 
wo^ld with liiy private opera, I'll perform especially for you and your folks 
a real command perfo3Ji|^nce,' old boy!" ^ j - " . ^ ^ ' 

"And remembet," says Blanca, "one day. my ship, will knock against your 
snores. Do wait for me, please, won't vdu'^" 

But Jane is silent, she doesn't say anything., Only she is Poking at*" 
me with a pretty forget-me-not look and her lips vaguely parted only to*form 
a^sweet smile v^hich would ^e em- to reflect; "We are good people. Remember us. 
God 11 remember you in turn!" ^ ' , 

And then the hands wave ,• hankies flutter, and faces— now get mixed up 
in the surging crowd,' now became visible once more ~ animated and sad and 
smiling through the ebbing day light - and with .'the same siiddenness- 
■ ^ • nothing is recognizably' any toore as the train bends 

witH the long, chilly curve; ^everything stays behind. . ' - 

' For quite a while Blanca's letters keep coming. Then they stopped 
suddenly. Bjrron writes occasionally. One of his letters reveals that 
Blanca is having an affair with a Ukrainian boy. Later I am«inforfned that " 
they have announced,? their engagement. _She is happy at the prospect . I 
feel a strange uneasiness. Then month after month passes without bringing 
^letter from Byron. Today, however, I re'ceive one. I stuff it in my pocket 
and come out in the open and -feel the silent spell of a late afternoon of ^' 
fall and see. the saddest, spectacle in the world,- there/ in the field. 'I 
lean over- the rails and address the brool^ • 

'It is"growing dark ..on the silent bridge, long time has passed away 
little by little, moment by poment . Thg farmet is'^already gone 'and the 
breeze, caught up in' th4 checkered . foliage , has begun , to stir once again. 
My dread begins to subsidy. I pull the letter out of my pocket, bring it 
closer to my eyes in -the l^t, faint, afterglow of the dead day. 



Two weeks before their wedding, they visited Niagara 
Falls and sent picture cards to me and to Jane.... 

"Towards nightfall, after a thorough search of nearly two 
hours, the rescue party could only produce her. corpse. Accorjdlng * 
CO th^.pollce report, she tumbled over the rail into the falls as 
she sat there taking pictures. It was regarded as a case of 
accidental death. Jane and I have dropped the ,idea of going to 
Niagara Falls for the honeymoon. 

" "5q long. 'Yours, David F, Byron" 

f . 

. 1 read eVery line over and over agaiii, and every word, too, xintil the 
swiftly gathering darkness ^blinds my sight and the ^had,ow of dread* gives 
way. A memory completed ,^ — a memory parts, compartyl Now, I am free. And 
I proceed toward the future with no shade of apprehensiqn In my he^ft. 
Future: the abode of supreme bblivion, wiiere all* that is good -;in 'tl\e' 
^orld and pure and chaste and lovely and fragile ^nd youngs and ^braye turns • 
Mw," grotesque, ugly, and is shattered, left beljind' and cb^^ete]^' fotgotten*, 
and though, on the surface of- this planjet, thetbirth of •cvery^m^,.i3 purely 
accidental, there are some who cannot Bring theflfeelves to forget Ttheir^ (pwn. 
Tney — who gtand upright; and keep theiT sinceri-ty, go6d will, beauty and-' 
intelligence, ' but fail miserably, to hold^h'eir own against^tha ^ofisl^ughts 
•of their superior but inexorable 'memory! Such people^^^re t^e consqi^nce of 
-fche times who break apart by the »;eigBt ' 6f their own 'exQ^llence*,^^tx) be soon 
.s^ratcl^ed out of human memory. ^This is -the cruelty of the trlmip'and we cannot 
^help it^. Only the kindne*ss bi^uir s.eeminply inferior memories ^can make us 
stand* face to face with it, ' 

. . • ' r . 

V I Stand up leanin'^'ion the^rails and (frop the crisp papfer into the brook-. 
Slarkn^ss* f loods pver the surface. We are^all co-sharers irf the dark, Blanca 
darlingi Rest asstifed, you are not alone; we walk together! 
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THE TALE OF A TULSI TREE 



Translated from the 
Bengali by S. 
' ArHsuzzconan. and Ann 
Morrison 



■ A hundjped yards -from the bri(;ked river embankment, where it curves like 
a bow, ^fcands the house. It is two-storied, enormous, and rises directly 
off the road.fPhere is no sidewalk there, for no one has bothered to leave " 
a margin of land in the fron,t. But there is space behind. Besides,4:he clean 
open area betweefi the washroom, the kitchen and the toilet, there li plenty of" 
land at the back. The fruit trees -i m^ngo, blackberry, jackfruit V- have 
- grown there into an almost impenetrable jungle, where the.damp • soil covered 
by thick grass smells musty and a deep darkness j)revai Is , even in the brilliant 
sunlight. X 

"With that much space around,, why couldn't some room have been left in 
the front to be made into a sort of garden?" they asked themselves. "Do not 
think of the garden' that .could .haye been there," reflected Matin. If there ' 
was only a strip of land in the-front, they could' make a garden themselves ■ 
and, with some care, could raise. beds of flowers, maybe gardenias and camellias 
even roses. After returning "from their offices in the evening, they could' 
sit out there. They could even buy a light cane chair or a canvas easy chaif 
and sit there and talk. Amjad smoked a hukkah. Well, for the evening ' ( - 
gatherings he could buy a hukkah with a lovely tube, in keeping with the ' 
luxuriant garden that might have been. Quadfer was a good conversationalist. ' 
In the gentle open air, how enthralling would .be his voice, how-sweet, 
mingled with the scent of gardenias. ^ moonlit nights it would not matter 
If no one told a story, fo-r couldn't they lust gaze at the moon and pass the 
time in silen^;al^hese thoughts 'kept coming back to them, particularly when 
they- returned ftom the office exhausted and climbed the stairs to the first 
f'loor, thos^ stairs that began right on the' road. 



W.>;^They had occupied the house forcibly. Of course, they did not have to 
fight nor did" anyone accept.. defeat. by .yielding to their overpowering military 
strength. They had come to this town during th% tunfbltuous-^ays'of Partition. 
Then, da<m to dusk,' ftrom the moment of arrival, they had looked for some sort* 
of shelter. One day they had serfn this house — a huge building, deserted,, 
forlorn. They were reluctant at firsi, but then they camfe in a jnob, broke 
the locks (in the doors, and- entered the house with a *vi-ctof ious cry. They 
became so drunk with the excitemerft, like that of.g^hering mangoes in April' ' 
•days, that the whole business did' nqt at all' appear to them to be a crime. 
If any feelings of guilt ever began to creep into their, minds , a burst of 
laughter would dispel them. « . • 
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Later in the day, when the news had spread in the town, undesirable 
elements began arrj.ving^ also with the hope of finding shelter. But the 
occupants stopped the gtewcomers. 'Imaginel These men wanted to rob them 
ot their possessions! |hey answered coldly and quietly. "Where is there 
any place for yo\l? All! the rooms are taken. Look over here. FoOr cots 
have been put up in thi^ tiny dark room. You see only the cots now, ,but 
when- fou^ii^bedplls of s:|x-by-three\f eet , a few chairs and tables are added, 
thdre vjefuid be no room ijeft." Sometimes they, said sympathetically, "We 
realize your difficulties, It'.s been the same for us for the past few days. 
It's just bad luck. -If vou had only come here four hours ago I Just two 
Jiours age thac big man from' the accounts office occupied the ground floor 
rqcm in the corner. It dpens on the street, but then what does that matter'? 
There's*a street light ndar the window, and if the electric 'power goes off 
m the .house, one can stllll do his work."^ 



Even though the tremendous 
country, stiil there wasn 
this illegal entry 



to restore his property. 



change of Partition had disrupted the whole 
t anarchy. 



Thus, the police came to enquire rnto 



Not that the absent owner of the house had appealed to\jie governmefht 



Even if he liad known that his house had bee^ri*^ 



* occupied by fdrce, it is coubtful whether he yould have done so,' espec^a^y 
' since he had slipped away \with his large family for fear of his life. The, 
police had 'been informed bW those who had come to the house too late, because 
,they Rad been busy contriving a similar^ robbery elsewhere in the town. They 
knew it was their bad lucki- but why couldn't others have bad luck too? 

Those ac the house had\banded together to protect this possession ^hlch 
by luck was theirs. Although thete was no physical clash,, the occupants 
were quite'^repared for any laventuality , The whole matter was explained to 
the police in such a way thai the Sub- Inspector went back to 'his men without 
ral^l^kk any further .qiiestions\. He was supposed to report on the issue. This 
he did, but m such a complicated way that his superior thought it better to 
suppress the report 'than to tike the trouble to investigate. The idea of 
being sympathetic to the fleeing owner never arose. Unless he came back and 
requesced the police to take some course of action, why should, the police ' 
bother? Besides, the occupau^\ though clerks, were gentlemen. Granted, they 
had taken possession of the ho^^s^, but they, were not damaging the doors or 
windows*, nor were they*emoving the beams from the ceiling to sell on the 
black market . ^ ✓ , 

Overnight the house came t<^' life. Many of^the- occupants had come from * 
Calcutta where they, had lived with the sailors in ^locljmann Lane, with the 
bookbinders in Baittiak-khana area, with the tobacdo merchant^ in Syed Saleh 
Lane or^iiV^the appalling dirt ai;id smell of Chamru Khansamah Lane. What a 
4ifffeyence to find such spacious^ roops with big windows — just like those 

he ind4.ge,^ctoriQ3 — and the open courtyard within, the jiingle of 
fruit trees" behind,!- TS^ic delight was beyofid. des.cription. Tru^, they were . 
not living as the owners did -- .one room per person.'"' -Still , th^ fr^sh air- 
and ,the sunlit rooms made them very content. They felt as if they hdd been 
saved. From now'on the light and air would bring them strength 'and health, 
their faces would become 'a.s alert as* the senior officers', jnc^-jtheir bodies 
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would be 'cured of malaria and kala-azar>. ' * 

^ Take Yunus, for example. He used' to live on MacLeod Street which 
looked like a garbage heap every morning, full o'f dirt, in spite of the, 
European name. With some hide merchants he had shared a shaky, two-storied, 
wooden house. Someone had once told him that the smell of hides was good 
for one's health — it killed the tuberculosis germs< The stench was so 
strong that no one could smell the putrid drains; a cat or rat could have 
died and decomposed in his room without his knowing about it. Not bad, 
Yunus used to think. He had particularly liked the remark about- the germs. 
His health was not good; he-^as thin and feeble. Now, lying near the window 
of the big upstairs- room facing south, looking at the golden glare of sun- 
shine, he would shiver to think of his old retreat in MacLeod Street. • He 
wondered what had happened to him by this time. If only he had the money, 
he could go to a doctor and have his chest examined. It wouldn't hurt to 
be careful.' * 

• * . 

To the left, of the kitchen in the back yard stood a Tulsi tree on a 
platform of brick one-and-a-half-feet square. One morning while Modabber 
was brushing his teeth with a fibrous stick from the nim tree, he suddenly 
discovered it. Being the excitable type, he shrieked, as he always did, 
sending a shiver through everyone's heart. The rest came running. They 
knew that something had "happened, * but probably nothing serious enough to 
call for such a noise. 



*'"This Tulsi tree. It must be uprootec^^'Now that we have moved into 
this house, no trace of Hindiusm should remain." 

Everyone looked at the tree. The deep green leaves ha^ bec6me somewhat 
limp with a brownish glow. Grass had grown at the foot during the few days 
it was left uncared for. Amazing! No one had noticed the tree before this — 
as -if it had been hiding itself- somewhere. 

' * 

But suddenly the rest , of chem were quiet. The house, which had seemed 
so empty, whiih had seemed so deserted despite the names written with a 
childish hand on the walls by the stairway, looked different, as ^if the 
Tulsi tree, caught unaware, had told of so man^. things. 

Angered by their stillness, Modabber roared'^gain, *'What are you think- 
ing about? No talk; just uproot the tree." 

They were not quite familiar, with Hindu custom^. But they had heard ^ 
somewhere that each day at dusk the housewife in a Hindu family kindles the 
evening lamp ^under the 'Tulsi tree; vith the hem of het sari around her neck, 
she bows down to it. 'Someone used to kindle evening latops under this Tulsi 
tree also, there, where the grass had grown now that 'it was deserted. When * 
the evening star^useH to shine in the sky in its- lonely splendor, in the 
approaching shadows a gentle low lamp used to be lighted everyday with the 
silent touch of the^bowed head, glowing with the stain of vermilion. Perhaps 
this. had gone on for years. Misfortune may have plagued the family,' the light 
of someone ''s li^e may hav^ tfe^h extinguished, but the practice of offering 
evening lamps would not stop. ' ^' ' ^/ ' - ... 
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Where was jsiie, this cjay, this housewife who had* kindled the lamp 
year after y^ar? Why did she leave? Matin had once worked on the ra^l- 
ways^.^ He wondered if she had gone to some relative's house in Calcutta or 
in Asansal; mayb^ m Baidyabati or in Howrah. Perhaps in Lilua. That 
wlde,r;ea-bor^ered sar;i/^that ,used to hang from the roof of the black, two* 
stOTied {iouse nexCyto the railway yard, maybe it belonged to this house- 
wife. -But wherever she. was, when the shadows of dusk touched the sky, she 
probably remembered the Tulsi tree, her eyes glistening with tears. 

Yunus had had a mild cold since the day before. He spoke first. "Let' 
it stay cljene* We *are not going to worship it anjrway. It's rather good to 
have a TulsA tree near the house, for the juice of its leaves is good for 
coughs>and c^lds/' ^ ' 

^ Modabber looked from one face to another. It seemed as if everybody 
agreed with Yunus. Enayet was the rellgidus one among them. He wore a 
beard and prayed five, times a day. It was ^ven said that he recited from 
the Quran each morning. He was silent 'too. Was he thinking also of thp 
glistening eyes of .the housewife in the evenings? * 

- ' ^ ^ I ' ^ • 

The Tutsv tree remained untouched. The drowsy, lifeless mood of 
Calcutta days was gone and phe atmosphere in the house was congenial. The 
talking sessions were quite a success, and soon they turned into debates on 
every sula^ect — social, political, economic; even the question of 
communallsm was touched on occasionally. 

*'They are at the root of everything," said Saber. **The country was 
parciiloyied because of the meanness and bigotry of thqr^ Hindus,** he added. 
Then he cited innumerable Instances of their injustice and oppression. 
Anger mounted in e^>eryone, ' ' / , 

Maksud, considered a leftist in tl^e group, pro4^^s^ed. "Not as much as 
that. Even if they did that much, we did notMo any less." seeing 
Modabber grimace, the leftist's resolve oegan to waveV. Resi(.gnedly he 
pondered, "Who knows, '^^fter all? We can swear that they are to 'blame, and 
they can swear that the blame is ours. It is veYy compli^rtr«d, very 
difficult to understand." He th9ught , "Perhaps we are right A Wftg. should 
we be mistaken? Don't we know ourselves?" 

His opinions^ vacillating in confusion, swung to the right* Some times 
without knowing why, they moved to the left^ a'nd so he* had earned" the bad 
name of leftist. 

The Tulst tree, by the kitchen could be seen while walking to the toilet. 
Someone had cleared the weeds away. The leaves that were browri arid withering 
had once again become green and vigorous. Someone had been watering its 
roots. It was done secretly, however. After 'all ,^ there is such a thing as 
delicacy. 
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Yunus thought that he would never have to 'go back to that dirty deh of . f 
•'the hide merchants in* MacLeod Street, thaC he had saved himself forever in 
the plentiful sunshine a nd 'f ira <.h air of this house. But he was wi;6hg. Not 
■ only Yunus.; but all of /them. They^had thought thaf, even if-r'they could not " , - 
affotd to have good meals in these days of rising firices, even if they could' " 
not send home the required amount of money, they would enjoy the rare^comf ort' 
of spacious, sunlit and airy surroundings. Al-1 of them were, mis taken. ; 
Fo^J^ately there had^been no strip xjf land at the front gf the house. For 
thjn they would have made a garden by now and the gafdenlas, if no others at ' 
this time of year.,_ wbuld have bloomed. .What a terrible mistake* that -wDuld 
have been: 

Mbdabher came rushing in announcing,, "The police have come.'" Why? ' " 
Perhaps a petty thief had entered 'the house while 'making his escape, -they ' 1 

thought. It was like the thoughts..of a rabbit,. When the rabljlt can find 
no escape from the hunter, it suddenly sits down, closes it? eyes and thlpks 
that no one can see it. Why, they themselves were the thieves, but Instead , 
of hiding, they were keeping their eyes closed. . " , ' , * . 

• 

The Sub-Inspector of Police tucked his hat under his arm and wiped the 
sweat from his well-lined forehead. Such 'an innocent gesture.' Behind him 
were, two armed constables, who looked even more innocent in spite of /their 
big moustaches. ' Silently they, counted the rafters on .the ceiling, ^pair 
of pigeons, one white, one grey had made their nest up there. But the 
constables didn'.t need their rifleg^ust 'to .see the pigeons or couiit rafters. 

Matin asked courteously, "Whom are you looking for?" 

"All of you. . Vou have illegally occupied the house. You must vacate 
• it within twenty-four, hours." The Sub-Inspect6r showed Matin the order. 

Soothe owner of the house had. returned. Alighting from the train^ he 
had come, here, found out what Was going on, .and had gone straight to the " 
police station-. Afzal tried to look over the heads of others to see whether 
the owner had accompanied the police. No one was^ there except for the two V 
constables with bi^ moustadhes and rifles. [ - ' ^ 

"Why?"^ they asked.. "Has the owner complained?" ' ' . ' . * ^ 

"The government has requisitioned the .house." ' ^ ' * 

;Thw -kept quiet ts>r a Jong time. Matin said .at "last "Why, we are the 
government's menl"/.- " _ ' 

Sometimes bne wonders at the extent of human stupidity.. !At' this st^te-^ 
.,ment even' the silent CQnstables turned their eyes from th^ ceiling to look ' , * 
-at them, as if their solemn eyes spoke. ' ' 

A shadow hung over the h^se. after that. Anxiety knew no bbuilds. - ^ 
'Where to 'go was the question. Some of them woufd suddenly become angry. 
"We won't go anywhere," they would say. "We shall stay here. Let's see, 
who comes to throw us out. If someone crosses the threshold of this house, - 
it will be over our dead bodies." ^Somewhere else, .i^o-the stoty went, some 
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Students had also occupied a^fiouse by for^j_Jven the most experienced 
officers had had great dif^j ^iulty " t iT^ff^^g-to throw them out* That story 
had been rememl^red.) TheilT^ood' boiled within* "Never shall we leave 
this house," they^said. "Come, whoever will, but let him know that he will 
have to walk over dnrxd^ad bodies." 

~ Their anger z^ged for a few days. They couldn't pay attention to their 
work.^ They couldn't eat-.^'^ll they could do was talk, ^alk full of resent- 
-ment, dipped ict bitter^e_ss% Then the talking gradually diminished. And when 
they stopped ^alking about it,^ fiow long would it take Sbr their anger to 
cool? Afte;: all they were not students* The other day they had proudly told 
the police what they were. Hearing about the requisiton, they had kept 
silent for sometime and;then had said, "Why, we are the government's men I" 

One day they left the house in a group* As they came, so they went 
away, like a storm, leaving behind scattered bits of old newspapers ^ worn 
ropes on which they had^hung their clothes, cigarette' endp^ "and the sole 
of a torn shoe. The doors and windows of the house, made like those of an 
indigo factory, wer$ left wide open. But for how long? Colorful curtains" 
would cover them soon. • ^ ^ 

The TulQi tree in the bacX yard has withered. The leaves have become 
brownish again. No one has watered the roots^since the police asked them 
to vacate the house. Didn't they remember anymore, if not the Tutsi tree, 
at least the glistening eyes of the housewife? 

Why they did not remember is known only to the Tulsi tree. The Tulsi 
.tree, which men may keep alive or destroy in a moment if they want to; in 
other words, whose survival and growth does not depend on its capacity to 
protect i' tself • - 



Ghulam Abbas 




GHAAZI MARD^ V 



. Translated from th^ Urdu 
, / by Karen Leonard and 
G. C. Narang • 

Chiragh Bibi's sleep was disturbed whenever a dog barked or a cock 
crowed in the night. Rising,-^ she would move on soft feet from her sxMi 
rooih', feeling her way to >er husband's cot in the courtyard, /eating her- 
self quietly, she would massage his feet, , her fiqger^ moving continubusly 
until she felt drowsy. Alia had gtbwn so accustomed to the warm^-touch of- 
her hands that r this slight disturbance did not awaken him but Relaxed him * 
so that he slept even more deeply. Sometimes he, too,* was aw^ke, and then 
he held his breath beneath the covering. This covering acutally was his 
lung% , which he put/ over. himself at night' as protection f^om-mosquitoes: 
but it di^n t cover- His whole body. If his head was hidden, then his feet 
were bared. , ^ / 



When Alia- awoke ir> the morning, Chiragh Bibi had arisen before him: 
and -he could hear her performing the Sacred ablutions in the courtyard or 
praying in her small room. She always repeated the words of the pj:ayer 'In 



a whisper, but the final words were -clearly audible, 



/ 



"Oh Holy Provider' In the name of the Prophet," always proi^ect 'the 
master of the head of this blind, needy girl.- Oh Ho/ly Providian dn the 
name of the Prophet, put down all his enemies, ^biftoly. Fr^ider , accept 
my prayer that I may die firsj> and -he only afterwards. Ameiy^/^ 

Alia rose from his''c( 
his waist. Hearing this ^haklng, Chiragh Bib>L quickly came out~of "her"" 
room and asked wi^h^^-^K"- subplssivteness, '"Did you call me?" 

Sometimesw^ Aliarwas present, she thought him absent and prayed 
^ to herself ^^^<;iias embraced me, full of kin. All^ and his' 'Prophet 
will ztveMW-his reward. Of what use* am I, a poor blind girl? J^at 
'^^^T^''"'" light the fire; I can't do any work, -Ih Ae 

'°^"ide of if. Yes, I can massage his feet, but of ■ wh'at • use. Is 

^/^^gjChiragh Bibi was the daughter of the old imam of the village mosque, 
':^«H^e mother had died when she was a child; ' Tlfe imam himself was not> 
/BJTipd, but his daughter's eyes had been blinded by smallpox; The ^mom 
^ - raised his motherles§, daughter with great ca^e. The, old and young 
^people of the village all respected him, for^ all the young men as well as 
their- fathers had learned to read at least the Baghdad Reader' (rom him. 
When the old man's time drew near, _ he callfed the eldera of the village 
, 'to him and spoke with Jiumility. ' , 
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*'I am going to leave ^ fatherless^ild behind me. .She has reached 
the age suitable for marriage, but h^r marriage has not yet beei> arranged. 
If she should remain thus, my soulywlJJ: always be restless. All my life 
I have performed my duties, pleasakfs^nd unpleasant, for you people. If 
you would find a home for my daughter, not only would my soul be happy, 
but you too wotild be rewarded fior/ this kindness, in this world and also 
in the next, » ^ 




An^J^the imam .died. A&cer his burial the elders presented th^^atter 
to the panchayat'j^ espfeci^ly addressing the y6ur>g men. "Is th^e any. 
ghaa^t' mard among you who would do God's work and repay the kindnesses of 
our imam eah^b?^^ y"^^ - ^ ^ ^ ^ 

There wa^x^lence. Then one young man's sense ofylrdrior was touched. • 
He was onl;^^pobr zamindav^s^ son, but because of 1iis eagerness he out- 
ranked toother young men ir). every ende^yor." Step^ng forward, he pre- 
sentje^^imself for this deed of merit. He was Ali^. ^ / 

Man^^ fathers of marriageable daughters, who had^ thought of Alia as 
a possible son-in^j^law, were distaayed. The elders repained silent. Of 
all the young men of the village they had expected thi's sacrifice to* be 
made by someone simple and stupid, someone with little importance in the 
village — not by Alia, whose virtues made him the choicest young man in 
the village. 

In this way Chiragh Bibi came to Alia's house. ' , 

Alia had a small piece of land inher,ited from his father, c He cul- 
tivated this with much labor, and he and.his wife liived on whatever grain 
he could raise The wife was no great expense. She needed no jewelry or 
new clothes. She had grown up in the chamber of the mosque, used to 
daily pi-ayers from het^ infancy. When still a child, she b6gan to i^peat ^ 
her prayers five t;imes a day, and to keep the thirty ^ay fast of Ramazan. 
Being blind, she had no work but to remember Allah. 'She learned many/ 
prayer's from her father and memorized a £ew^ passages from the "Koran/ 
After^ coming to Aliajs house her devot.ions did not' lessen; they increased. 
On her prayer m^t^^^ich was spread in her small room ^f or eight hours, shqf' 
recited the 4'aiiy worship in ^addition to her prayers. .Tjie fragrance of 
, perfumed wood and incense drj^fted from her room, with the continual chant,' 

''Oh Forgiving One, Oh Merciful One, Oh'Forgiving One, Oh Merciful One;" 
slowlv^ising higher and higher. Sometimes when Alia Entered his house he 
had tne impression ' he was in a convent.- 'fie respected Chiragh Bibi's 
religious zeal, but he hiinself was not convinced of the worth of prayers 
. ' and fasting* He/consaled himself by saying that to perform the moral 
obligations of marriage with a woman of such pure character was nothing 
short of worship. - ' ^^"^^ 

Alia. gave a bit of grain ^nd fodder to the daughter of a village . 
widow, .RahmateT^'^SoJ;, preparij^ food and performing other household tasks. 
Rahmate was about eleven years old. She was indusi^rious, but also mis- 
chievous and playful. She usually spent the whole day with Chiragh*" Bibi 
since they got along very well. Chiragh Bibi would t^lk of Allah and 
•his Prophet while Rahmate interspersed pleasantries and the village gossip. 
She was the only one to whom Chiragh Bibi talked of the things closest to 
her heart 
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Rahmate, my father use'd to sa^^, 'Be ffetietrt',' daughter. Some buyer 
will come for you, by Allkh. ,One fill' surely come and lift.you from the 
dust and embrace you.' Patjier-'s w/rds were true. Fi^afly my prince did 
come ' 



. 'Rihmate, he is, more beautiful than Joseph; he has "the dignity of a 
prophet. He is a ghaazi mard. For my sake. he has accepted poverty.. .The 
village numberdar^ wanted -to marr^-^him to his daughter and put one hundred 
acres of land under his name. -But for my sake, a sinful blind girl, he * 
spurned those riches. Wealth and prosperity come and go. Wh'en on* dies, 
his property can'^ be taken along — . only kind deeds go with him.'/ ' 

^ Rahamte ^ould say, "Chiragh Bibi, by Allah. Choudhry Alia j/a strong ' 
young man. You ate a lucky girl. That silver charni on the M:ack cord > 
around his neck look^ hand some." , ' , 

Chiragh Bibi replied- happily,, "Is there another s^aefl^min in the 
village one who can excel him in horseback riding,, w^stling, ox.kabaddi?^ 
His hands move so. fast in the harvest work, like fjA in water. Heroes 
■ the work of four men at harvest time. His hair ±^ curly; his body is Wll- 
. formed. When I massa-ge his feet I enjoy it sa> 

. , ' <h " ~/ \ 

. The best of these times wdre when Rahniktl, crouched on the stool in the 
courtyard making, bread, with Chiragh-' BiWT on another stool, beside her. 
Rahmate would listen.with pleasure ds -^'he described some of AMa'-s obvious 
,virtues. "Really, Chiragh Bibi?" 7 

t • / * * ■ 

■ Rahmate began speaking when/6hiragh Bibi grew tiYed. "Did you hear . 
that today Rasulan 'gave birth to a girl? So small, like a rat - The ' 
ramberdaj^ is making preparat'ioiis for 'his daughter's wedding. 'People say 
^ they are going to ^%ing a band fW the city. And last night five seers^ 



cney are going to >ring a band fj^ the city. And last night five seers 
of tobacco were stolen from Mithil's store!" ■ 

One day Rahmate arrived i-n a great huri>. She was full of excite- - 
ment. ^ As soon as Alia left for the field she burst. fbpth. 

■ "Have vou heard, Chiragh Bibi'. In the next village, Dhuup Cha'rhi, 
the zcamndai^ Umru has remarried. That wretch is sixty years 'old and the 
bride is but seventeen! All the villagers are saying^ad things about 
him but he doesn't care. To ang'er them more, he has made his bride lift 
her veil, and there are other strange things. I heard he: has bought two ' 
wh4te -horses, one for himself and one for his bride, and every morning 
they go horseback riding together. If the old man^has work, he sends 
his wife Gulnar out alone! . Yesterday this -Gulnar came riding alone toward 
our village. . She- talked with great fi^edom.with dur villagers I Some boys ' 
followed her horse.. Everyone watche3^in astonishment. Her color is white 
like a memsaheb,° and her hair is golden; they say she is very beautiful. 
She wore a silken shalwar-kmis, with huge embroidered roses, and on her 
feet were gold-woven slippers; a tinsel-bcAdered red du-patta was €±ed 
■atross her -cftest. _ Gulnar. rid^s her horse with such an air, as though she. 
were\a gueen. She rode right across our fields, ^nd, Chiragh Bibi, Choudhry 
Alia s>5,^her and even spoke to her! Perhaps she asked him the way." 

; "What did you say? He saw her? /And spoke to her?" ' • 
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' • "Yes, Chiragh Bibi." 

4 

"My prince?" ' ' ■ 

-"Yee, Alia Choudhry." 

' • ^, "Say nothing more. ^ My head hurts, I'm going inside." She' got up 
from the stQol krxd felt her vaf into the little* room. Chiifigh Bibi didn't 
talk: any more 'with Rahmate that day. ', , ' "* 

^ In the .evening Alia returned from the fields. He was usually quiet 
in the houae^ but this evening he didn't even move around. First he sat 
6ilently op the cot an4 ate, then he fixed his hookah and smoked for a 
while. Chiragh Bibi also sat quietly, but when Alia prepared to sleep, 
spreading his Uingi over himself as a cover, she came to him as ^ usual and 
began tl^ massage his feet.* But only a few minutes had passed when he 
said, "Chiragh, stop now, I'm going'^to sleep*." 

She was dismayed by Alia's behavior. With a soff sigh, she went / 
silently to her room. , >• , ^ / 

. j - • U 

^ Soon, "Oh Forgiving One, Oh .Merciful One, Oh Forgiving One, Oh 
Merciful One," could be heard in her room. The worship continued for an 
' hour. Then Chlfagh Bibi felt her way to Alia's cot and touched his 
uncovered feet tenderly. She wanted to sit on the cot as 'before the massage 
his feet,, but she did not have the dour age and returned to her room. 

Again whispered sounds came from the rqbm. ••"He has embraced me, 
full of sin. Allah and hi^ beloved Prophet will*reward him. Of what use 
am I, a poor blind girl? Oh. Holy Provided, in the name of the Prophet 
always- protect the mastiferv of my head. Oh Holy Provider, strike down , his — 
fjenemies. Oh Holy Prpvider,^ guard him from every calamity. Oh Holy Pro- 
vider, in the name of ^the Beloved, whoever tempts him with her beauty, 
destroy that one.. Oh Holy Provider-, in the name of the Beloved, accept^ ' ' ,v 
my prayer. Oh Holy Provider, may I die first and he only afterwards. ^ 
Amep," ; . ' • 




^ter two\hour» she left' her room 'again. Touching i£s fept», sheT 
was comf of^eSl aiM she saw that he was sleeping, co^ferQd as before;' he ■ 
had ndt gone a^y* She 'returned to her room. ^ / ' 

Only ^;^t' of night remained when she* left her room again and^' 
apRproached.his cot like a shadow. H^r warm haridarfound his feet and 
as she sat oq, the ground. at the f oor of the cot, she softly kissed them. 
Ali^ changed sides in his sleep, drew his' legs 'together under the cover. 
♦ - / * " ' _ , 

When 'the dawp broke> a voice came qnce more from Chiragh Bibi's 
room. Now it was full of excitement and rose higher than usual. 

"He has aacepted poverty^ for the sake of a sinful, blind 'girl. He 
. ^ embraced me^' fiy prince is mora^ beautiful than Joseph; he has the 
^^^•^digrtlty of a prophet — " 
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Notes ' . 

— V 

^ A hero who fights or sacrifices worldly .pleasures for the sake of 

religion • ' . 

^2 * 

^ A colored cloth^wom round the loins and extending down 'to .the Whees. 

3 . • t 

The village council, consisting of five or more members. 

4 ' ^ " ' * 

A land- owner, * 

respected representative of °a community who is responsible for the 
government revenue. . 

Indian game, in which ''kdbaddi hxbaddV' is, the cry' of the person 
wttor runs out to touch or capture an adversary. * 

7 seer is a weight of about .two .pounds. ^ r 

^ ' ^ ^A term used for married Emfopean ladies. 
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Alauddin Al Ajad ' ^ ] ' 

THETIAIN ' 



^^ j 5 ^ * » Translated frpm the 



Rain will come. One spring evening a wind touched with dew will blow' ' 
.from the south. Carrying the moisture of the sea, it will raise tremors over 
the parched dry fields and' l,n the branches of dry, leafless trees, then • 
condense over the top of some faraway hill. And later, ^th tfe^wKdle sky 
breaking up into storm, thundkr and ^igntning, ■ an- 'incessant shower. of rain 

]\ f 4 blessing. Tendfer leaves will fill up t,he dried-dbt .branches 
and twigs of the trees, and all the l^nd will turn Into^'hues of green. When 
the farmers go out to weed the new seedlings in th> jute field under the. ^ 
noon sun, sweat will stream from their bodies — with no one the least bit 
tired for it. Because merging Uke a flood vith every drop "of - blood in tsheir 
bodies will be the dream of a new harvest. ^ - - ' 



But none of this has happened yet., Th* month jrf March passed With no 
signs of cloudy darkness in the north. April came ^o an eod and, except 'for 
some rumbling noises in the sky for a .few days, all -of nature stayed sultry 
and very little happened. ' . ' j j 

' ^ Then it was May. And still the sun continued >to pour down ^arks of 
, fire and piercing heat. The seedlings of jute, which had raised tfeelr 
heads on the bx^east of the ^arth.a long time 4go,/ slowly shriveled up\ 
Overhead was a vast hazy heat, and below, an, unending barenness everywW 
, — land parched and pale in the sun like a diagram of square -fields for 
game, of Baghbandt. If, at noon, you stood' on the ridges arouria the fie] 
and looked, your heart would jump with fright. There the whole /ield 
glared like a witoh with her scorched'.and copper-colored, tongue hangini 
She burned with hunger arid devoured the infant crops upon her breast, 
doubrt the i^rath of God will be on us next year. 
. ". * ' . ■ ' 

But why? .There must be a reason behind it. The 'question came up on^ 
day after Friday prayers. Moulana Mo hiuddin "stood up before the congrega-< 
tion and began to sj)eak: "FeUow Brothers in, Islam!' I am only.^a lowly 
servant ~ you are all so knowledgeable in everything what 6oUld I offer 
- in service to you?^ The Koran says the Wrath of .God befalls th6 earth when 
it dwells in sin. And what do, we see around us,? Sons are-'riot obeying their 
fathers, women do not observe pwrdaTi, •and':^the wof Id is/filled with thievds, 
robbery and wickedness. There are no more prayers* no fasting, no 
pilgrimages, no alms-giving. Come, let Qs weep today .and 'appeal tp the *- 
Court of the Lord! Let us all go to the field ^and 'raise our hands. in prayer, 
for He i3 the Most Compassionate, and He can shoW us mercy- if He will " 
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The deep, heavy tremors of Mbiiiana's voice echoed inside the brick 
walls of the mosque. Haji Kolimullah rose up, from among th^ learned men. 
On his chii\ was a tjuft of white beard, on his head a cap, and in the 
mi'ddle of his forehead was a mark from touching the floor throughi years of 
praying. He cleared his throat and then, in a voice quavering with » 
amotion, he began to speak: **We shall, of course, obey whatever MouJana ^ 
Saheb will say> But ther«e is another thing we must all keep in mind: ' 
r» evil Eoust .be punished • Have you wondered why this drought has occur^red? 
Let me be frank. God forgive*us, some girl must be illegitimately^ 
^ pregnant* It muse have happened in this* region — in some nearby village 
or even in our own*viilage. We must search her out, find her. or else 
there will be no respite from the Wrath of God. We must crush the s§eds 
of evil*" ^ ' . , - , ' 

ilunnlng the fingers of his right hand through his beard once, Haji V 

Kolimullah sat down, shaking from the heat. Every cell pf his brain was 

charged with a desire to find ouc the truth about. the sino ' - . * ^ 

» . * 

The prayer* for ram was to, cake place in the sizziin'g heat of the 
midday sun on the football field, hut the day before, Sufi Mo^lana Mohiuddin 
fell sick. ' ^ - ' c 

ft 

* . ^ ^ • ^ 

.Haji Saheb was^ asked to lead the. prayer orv behalf of the village. 
Although at first he modestly declined^j^ he finally agreed to perform for th^* 
benefit of everyone. - . • , , , 

: ^ -After prayers hah ended that day, Haji Kolimullah turned his face from ^ 
the wefet to the east. Looking far out into the distance,' he saw that the 
* world was not yet unfit for living, as even now thousands of people would 
' present themselves m the Court of the Lord of Unseen and Seen, if called 
to do so . H^ saw innuinetable white caps, many of them sticky xd-th oil or 
torn m tatters Hollow-cheeked and. copper-colored men sat over the open 
-field as if ^ helpless, 'each with a prayer for a small blessing. Haji 
Kolimullah raised his arms and began to speak in a full-throated voice: 
"Oh^God, oh Allah* -Rest your eyes on us, and have mercy on your servants! 
You are Master of Heaven and Earth, Sun and Moon I At the slightest move 
of your fmgefr, the seas stir, the wirjds blow, the waters flow — at your, 
slightest wl^ this world can be filled with flowers -and crops. Give us 
rain, oh God; give us water; give us shade and peacel** , 

**AmenI AmenI" they all said together, in a single troubled voice of 
prayer'* the white beard of Haji Kolimullah' was wet with tears. Weeping 
dnd pleading, he finished the benedictiop, quotlrtg from the Kbran^ 

This way both the young and t?he old wenf to the field once, twice, 
^ even three times, to jbin the congregation; th^y kept one eye towards the'*; 
sky and the other on' the crqps shriveling' up in tfce fields. Young childre^ 
smeared soot -over the bodies of fhe boys who^were their payeifts* sole sons,' » 
and, according* to the custom, held toads and branches of, poison ivy over * 
tlieir heads and played ^he rain game They fed offerings of sweets wrapj^ed 
in banana leaves to beggars along the edge of the river. Their necks 
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became stiff from looking A' sd much.^but 'still the sky was as blue as ' 
a crow's eye, shooting down*'ra:^' of sunlight 'with .not the slightest hint 
of a cloud in sight* • . *" ^ 

'After evening prayers, Haji Kolimullah retained seated on his 
prayer mat. He counted th^V^seads on his 'rosary* an^; thought about the 

. situation. Shadows of fatigue. circled his eyes'. He had reasons to be 
worried. He had bought a warehouse on the. Meghnaf River port:' with half * 

^ of the several thousand rupees which he had" 'made by black-marketing weav- 
ing looms. With the othef'half }ie'had bought one and a' half dims of 
land. There was no profit in owning a warehouse if he coyldn't buy and 
hoard jufce to sell when market prices were highest. He could,- of course, 
lease it out for 150 rupees, but that was such a small amount. > He 
•didn't think he would be able to use the warehouse himself this ye^. AUd 
now he was himself farming all of his land., in this he was extremely 
, foolish.^ If he were to lease it out, he could get one and a half thousand* 

, rupees in cash. But now he spent money to pay laborers and to'^have the 
land watched over. The cost of having it seeded and weeded only onee was 
by no means small, and there would be more expense in the future. Yet, 
from the looks of the sky now, there was little 'hope for reaping a crop. 

And he did not do so well by giving up the weaving-loom business 
either. Last year when he went on his pilgrimage and flftw in an airplane, 
he^tholjg^ht from then on he was not going to be invplved fh family affairs. 
He would -leave the warehouse in the hands of his sons and do nothing him- 
self but care for his land. But financial straits spoiled those' plans. 
In truth, he thought, . business is business, 'and there is no question of 
' honesty or dishonesty in it ~ with good intentions, it will suffice to ' 
give alms to the poor yDCcasionally . 

The strong scent of mango ■ blossoms floated in through the window. 
The sound of birds chirping in the bamboo grofve died down. Haji Kolimullah 
restlessly rotated rosary beads through his fingers, and his mind gradually 
slipped into a daze. 

^ . . * 

Joigun, who came into the room to light the lamps, was startled. She 
said, "Are you 'here, sir? Didn't you go to the mosque?" /. 
^ • ♦ 

"No, 1 am not feeling well." Ijlajt looked towards her and added, 
"Besides, the mistress may arrive any minute." ' ^ - 

/it ^as now fffiteen da^js since his new wife had gone to visit her 
.•parehts, and she was" supposed to come back today.. Haji was unable to go 
himself, 3o he hid sent Khaled, his third son (by his first wife), on 
•his behalj, Actually he was alt/ays against allowing his wife to stay vith ^ 
her parents for. a long time. He allowed his first wife ten days, and that 
was when they were just newly married. By the time of his second, wife, 
the number of days increased a little. And now, in his declining years, 
he could not be strict anymore about everything. His mind completely left 
family affairs after his second wife died two years ago. But If God wills 
somathing, wKo can -avoid it? -That which is written on one's forehead vill 
one day inevitably come to pa»s. .Moirths, before he went on haj last year, 



^eV^^ryOne liad pleaded ^th him: you .haye such a prosperous household, 
'*'but-withQUt a wife nothing is in order. 

' ^ \ ^ y ■ ' * 

* 'B<it where was he to get a bride? He was already past sixty — who 
would give him 'his daughter? 

' "Ypu ma^e me laugh Haji Sahib. Does a man like you lack brides?" 

>Iaju FcadKah^st^oked his beard and continued, "Just tell me that you 
want .co.TDarry, and I will find you the bride. And no ordinary bride at 
that — I will find siicfh'-a girl you won't be^ able to turn your gaze away 

'from h^r/' * • * 

The eyes_ oJ^Haji Kolimullah lit up with happiness i A strange sensa- 
tion thrilled h±s Heart, but outside he appeared wnple.tely. calm. — one 
should not forget the memory of previous wives so' soon. • Clearing ,his 
tl\roat,,he said, "Listen, three-fourths of. my life Ws-.Ngone and one-. ' 
fourth is left — it is not time for mak'ijag merry. But if she/feould, 
peThaps, keep house and run errands 'for me,, that would be "enough." 

"Yes, t understand," Maju Pradhan sa^. "One can work with an old 
l)oat, and a new one can also, do the samei' But ^which "do we want? Which 
will bring us across th^ river more pleasantly?" • - ^ ' 

Then they decided on a bride with a do\9fy 6t*€even units of land, 
who was Maju Pradhan 's granddaughter (by His, own^ daughter^ . She was twenty- 
one years' old. In these regions a girl^is already 6ld at A/enty; in'that 
respect her match with Haji SaheT> was not at all inappropfeiate. ^ ' 

After cleaning up the kitchen, Joigun came in. With a grave and 

significant look, she pulled up a low stool and sat down. Haji Saheb had 

not finished his recitation of Koirahlc verses yet. He sto|)ped muttering . 
briefly and asked, "Is there any news?" ' 

Joigun answered, "Yes, there is." ^ ^ ' 

"Let me hear it." Haji Kolimullah' s fingers stopped moving on the 
rosary and he looked up curiously. He was interested because he had ^employed 
Joigun to bring all the gossip to him a^ well as do the regular work. 

"I went to see Batashl today. ^ She was gathering mango leaves for her 
goat when I arrived. She started telling me this and that as soon as she 
saw me) bllt I couldn't take my eyes off her' body I" With a furtive glance 
at the deer, Joigun continued, "It seems to me her belly Is quite swollen." 

Haji pressed her, "fsn*t it true her husband died quite a-while ago?" 

"No l-e&s^ than seven^or eight months ago," Joigun answered, "but her 
belly looked only four or five months* along." 

"Really? Such^ wide gap there?'' ^ Haji Kolimullah brightened his 
eyes lit \ up With hope'.* Lowering his voice, he asked, "All right then, did 
you see the man who living in BaXaahi's house?" 
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• ■ "Yes, I^saw-him. He hasn't re^ovet^d from his" illness yet, but he 
Sien^ a lif:-t3,'e better than before.- I vas standing by the door" and I saw ' 
him lying on the bed inside.'.' • ' • - . . 

"So ^t?" Haji interrupted. "What does -it matter if he's lying 
down? Do you thitik because he's sick he couldn't do ft? Of course he 
could. What do you think?" ■■ *, 

"Yes, I think you're right. Beside's, I don ' t ."^"prfevVof Batashi's ' 
doings. Even when her husband Rajabali was still alWl, peo^e used to gossip 
about, her. And doesn't everyone know that CHamu f rom' Namapara TOfenf to her 
room? The blame fell on Chamu only because Rajabali found out about it. But 
who would dare do such a thing if he didn'.t get some eficouragement from the 
girl?" ! 

"If this is all true, then it's settled-, and thete's nothing more to 
say. I think Batashi has committed the sin. Otherwise why would there be 
a drought?" Haji beg^n to count the beads on his rosary again. He sat 
silent for a while, then he said, "But still,, let me look into it myself; 
then something will be done about it." 

Joigun left, arid Haji Kolimullah again became absorbed in his thoughts. 
The wrinkles on his forehead became more prondunced. The rosary beads began 
to move quickly through his fingers. Batashi.'-Batashi, Batashi. No one 
else but Batashi could .have dorfe it. This is what happens when a husband , ' 
^diea and leaves a" young widow. , Having a man is like opium -- she could do ' 
without' rice, but never without that intoxication. How could a young widow 
forget it easily? Besides, she is- in her prime now. She can entice one or 
two q;rdinary men with just an inviting look. Yet, to hear her talk, it all 
sounds very innocent. She said he was her cousin. He was a laborer. He 
was in danger with the black fever, .and since there was ho one else to care 
for ^im, she had to take him in and watch, over him. But all these words 
didn't hold water. No doubt she really took the man in to spend the nights 
in, bed with her. 
/ ■ J ' 

1^ But how should she be punished? According to the laws of'the Koran, she 
should be buried up to her neck in the ground and stoned on the head to 
death. But how could this happen in this day and age? There are police now,' 
with their own laws. Then what should be done? ^Beat her with shoes? 
Isolate her? Banish her from the village? 

At the same time that Haji" Koli^illah was absorbed by all these' worries, 
his son Khaled had arrived at -the- edge of thd rivulet in the dried-out 

riverbed with" Haji' s newest wife. - . 

» . ■ . . > 

When they started their journey, the full moon was just coming up, and " 
now it shone high over the top of ^ the bamboo grove. All aroundwas silent ~ 
not even a. light wind moved through th6 tree branches. 

By now the river was^only knee-deep. A narrow path met with the dry land. 
It was pressed on both sides by banks of mud, and a trickling stream of water 
gently, cut through its clean sand. Clusters of tender sprouts of hovo rice 
grew out of the water. 
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Jahora bent down and took off her shoes with her right hand. She had 
' Haji's youngest son on her shoulder. Noticing her difficulty, Khaled came 
to her side and said, "Please, let me take Saju." 

The two were almost the same age. At first, Khaled had been shy to 
address her in formal terms, but npw he was used to it. 

Johora looked at the face of her older stepson. It was bright in the 
moonlight;, and beneath arched eyebrows, his eyes seemed even more beautiful 
to her. An inexpressible feeling rose up inside her breast, like a stream 
stirring in the darkness of the forest. ^Momentarily overcome with feeling, 
she said, "Oh, are -you sure you don't mind?" 

Khaled smiled and said, "No, no trouble' at all." 

Saju's mother had died two years ago when he was five, and, being with- 
out her, affection, he use4 to whimper all the time. But now things were 
different. He liked his new mothex, so much that he wouldn' t, leave her side 
for a minute. When Johora left to visit her parents, he climbed into her 
arms and went with her^ - ' ' ^ 

As Khaled wen^ to take the sleeping boy from her shoulder onto his own, 
the fingers of hig left hand brushed against something as warm as the breast 
of a pigeon and as firm as coral, and it quivered like a- Chapa bud in a sudden 
wind. Suddenly a shiver ran through his whole body' like a flash of lightning 
in a clouded sky. For a second he noticed how the girl had flushed — a 
fire-like stream of red flowed all over her face. Khaleid could not stand 
still any longer, and he began to walk ahead through the tricfkling water, his 
face turned away with some unknown pain, as if a deep memory from a previous . 
birth had come' to mind^ _ . 

But Johora-, stood' still. Straightening her^sari, she looked up at the 
moon and then back at the figure moving on ahead. She was suddenly very, 
restless Like '"a startled doe, she, walked over tHe silv^ery path into the ' 
stream and. stopped again, kriee-^deep in water. She pulled up lier sari from 
behind and held it, drawn up at her knees. She looked down at the black 
water splashed with jnoonlight apd saw her own 'reflection breaking on the. 
. ripples along with the broken shape of the moon.. All of a sudden she 
raised her head and called out, ""Khaledl" 

"Yes?" Khaled answered from a ^distance, . 

' ' ' ^ 

^ "You're leaving me behind!" 4ohora said in a faint voice. "I 'can't . 
*walk. Look, the water is so beaatiful." , 

Khaled came back. He said*, "What's wrong with you — come on.*^' It's 
getting very iate." ' ' ^ 

• • ^ ' 

, "That's true. It is getting late." Stepping forward a little, Johora 
abruptly stopped again. She. looked at the glittering waves and said,* "Can't 
you see how beautiful it is^pA the water? .It would bie a pleasure; to die in 
such water," • * * ^ 

* ■ . o - ' . - • • •■ . 
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Khalad" remained .silent and, face down, wen't ahead withouj.^'.wqrd.- ' 
Overhead .somewhere a bird was calling out. "Bou Kotha Ka" 

Johora crossed the river and shook the water from her feet to put 
on her shoes again. ST»e felt her heart was utterly empty, and some hollow 
wail was slowly dying out like a log^ wind. She suddenly shivered, and her 
body went numb with weariness. 

Khaled was walking on very slowly. Behind him he heard a distressed 
vpice say, "Wait a minuCB." • * 

"What's the matter now." 

u.'oM^^l ^ is- you don't understand anything! Why am I crying like 

this? Johora came up and stood in front of Khaled with very wide eyes. 
In the light of the moon, the tears rolling- from her overflowing ^iTii" 
appeared to be jewels. 

Khaled spoke again, "What happened?" • 

"^u don't know; you can't understand anything." Johora wiped her ' 
eyes with a corner of her sari and said somewhat distraught, "Give Saju 
back to me. Let's go on now. It's so lonely here — it's frightening." 

. While they stood face to, face like this, a slight gust of wind had 
begun to blow, and now, when they began to move on silently, a snatch 
of black cloud was gradually beginning to move from the south. At this very 
time, Haji Kolimullah paced back and forth across the courtyard in his 
wooden sandals. He looked up at the sky and started with surprise. Did 
this mean his-guesS was right? ■ 

....y^^'^l'' ' >^°ig""'" burst out. "Look, we were right the sky is 
filling up." , ^ ^ 

Joigun came, poked her head out of the doorway, and s^id, "And still 
you said to wait and investigate it further. But I have no doubts in my 
mind. Batashi is a whore." 

Haji Kolimullah looked at the cloud moving in the sky and began to 
pace again. He could not decide what her punishment should be. 

Johora arrived half an hour later, and even though he talked wfth her 
as he lay down, Haji's train of thought was broken again and again — he 
couldn't sleep for a long time. 

* 

■ Finally hp made- up his mind and went to vfiiJ>^at?ishi a^ her house on 
the other side of the mango grov^ in the east sector. JThe sat- by the fire 
tender a bamboo thatched roof cooking a rice gruel, and when she heard 
Haji Saheb arrive, she went into the courtyard with -a stool in her .hand. 
He was such a respectable man — never before had such an important person- 
visited her house, and .she had no idea how to receive him properly. 
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Haji Saheb, however, paid not the slightest attenti on to what she 
said as she covered her head, for he was^busy scrutinizing her soft, 
beautiful yellowish body. 



After Johora had seen to the morning's work, she felt morose and sat 
on the edge of her-eotr in the bedroom, 

Since her marriage, Johora spent her free time here, drawn .by some 
strange attraction. What kind of spell was" this? What was the attraction? 
Johora could not understand -it. The appearance of^ the whole house had 
changed, perhaps, in many respects since she came to it, but nothing had 
changed in this room — only a few new things had -been added. The touch, (3^ 
Haji's previous wives ^was still fresh on many things, add if she sat here 
in the dark, she could almost hear them whispering. Then it Beemed to her 
,that -she had no right to intrude on this room — she was a thie.f trying to 
possess it. * • ^ * • 

"But is it my fault? I did not agree to the marriage. Grandfather 
said, 'Don't cry and b^ patient for a few years, and the old man will die 
soon. Then I. will find you a younger man. Just get* hold of his property 
for now.'" Johora said- to herself, "To hell with the property." 

•She began to bum inside her breast, as if a hot wind blew over a 
festering wound. She could hardly breathe,* and thert she .nented to cry out. 
A wild anger glowed In her eyes. 

Her mind in a state of confusion, Johora shook her bush of disheveled 
hair and went outside. She looked around, and her eyes suddenly rested on 
the mehedi'tree beside the well. Its tender leaves were dense and thl^fk 
from growing in the wet earth. 

* * 

Even though she had wanted to do it for 'a long, time, she could not 
cut^the mehedi down^ But tod^y, her right hand began to' itch. With 
quick steps she went to the kitchen.^ She brought out a sharp knife and 
began to chop off the branches, of the tree, one by one. 

"Oh don'cl What are you'doing, mistress?" Joigun came running out. 
"That tree is very old and it has been yery good to people. If the 'master 
hears about this, he'll be furious I" 

'"Get away from here, I know well enoUgh who's going to be angry and 
who isn't. I will cut it down because I want to.l' • ' 

"What does it matter to me — I only work 'here. I'm only telling 
you f or V your own good." . * ' ' . 

"Oh, really?^ Johora 'looked up. "You have to worry about my welfare? , 
Isn*^t there anyone else in the world but you?" 
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Joigun did not'dare provoke her master^s beloved wife, so, frowning, 
she went back to work. 

, Johora could not say ^low it came to be morning, to be afternoon and 
how at night the world turned dark. She felt as if someone had taken a 
-lmi£^and cut away a part of her heart ~ it was numb to the gay ripples 
of everyday life, and there was on^y a pain there, like a slow-burning fire. 

After evening prayers, Haji Kolimullah lay *down and said, "It is just 
as I thought. Batashi is the one who sinned." 

"How did you know?" Johora asked. 

"It doesn't take much intelligence to figure it out. If you pluck 
th^ right string, the right note will sounS/ Ah, now there is no more 
worry. As soon as the trial is over, itTwill definitely rain." After a 
brief silence, he continued, "Next Friday after midnight, we will hold 
the trial. We'll see what happens." 

Johora lay still, listening. Why was the scent of the mango buds so 
intoxicating^?: Why was the night so black, so dark? If the sun never rose 
again,, it would be best. Then she would be lost from the sight of every- 
one forever, and there would be no one to see her. 

With the touch of a soft hand on his forehead, Haji Kolimullah was 
soon asleep and snoring. It seemed' to Johora that, except for this sound, 
a dead man lay beside her, covered from liead to foot in a white shroud. 
She took her soft hand away and waited, a while, quietly. Then she very 
slowly got out of bed. Very carefully she unbolted the door and went out 
to the foot of the mango tree in the courtyard. 

"Wh^have you been all day?" she asked Khaled, who had just sneaked 
into the house. She came up close beside him and whispered, "You like to ' 
go without eating, do you?" ^ 

Khaled mde no- attempt 'to speak and just stood still. Suddenly Johora 
raised her right hand ^ and slapped him on the cheek in a' frenzy and said, "I 
can t bear this any more. Leave this house, go. away!" 



She covered her face with her sari and almost ran to the veranda*, 
dashed inside, and bolted the door, 

Khaled stood where he was and cried. Tears poured from his eyes 
he sobbed uncontrollably. Early that same morning he had left the house, 
before anyone was up. He had wandered along the river -aimlessly, over the 
ridges of the fields. Then he had gone to the harbor where his two older 
brothers worked in an office. But his mind found no rest even there. 
Finally he had turned back, drawn by some unknown feeling to return to his 
home . I 




Friday, after midnight, one by one, everyone arrived at the parlor'of 
Moulana Mohiuddin. Even before that, the matter had leaked out to the whole 
village through rumors. But. not everyone had the right to judge in-these 
matters. The group today consisted of only the learned and tl|ie leaders of 
the village. ' After they closed up the doors and the windows, "they seated the 
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accused persons In the middle of the floor and started the trial. " 

Haji Kolimullah Tiad gone, through the scriptures for three days and 
nights and finally prepared a verdict. With the permission of Moulana, 
he read Ic 'aloud. ^ 

Batashi had given up in despair long ago and just sat and moaned; once 
in a while, she burst out crying. Wailing, she said, "Oh my mother, that 
this shojuld happen to me! Why didn't you kill me with salt when I was 
bom and spare me this fate?" 

"Stop crying, woman I" Haji scolded. "You had your fun, didn't you?" 

Moulana Mohluddin appeared to be worried. A pain showed on his 
normally calm, grave face. Slowly he raised his face and asked in a quiet 
voice, "Well, do you have anything to say?" . ^ * 

"What can I say, sir? You men never listen' to the poor. We aren't even 
human to you; we're dogs and cats. Do we ever get any respect at all?" 
Wiping her eyes, Batashi continued, "if it weren't so, how could you charge 
me w,ith such a thing!" 

"But these things do not fall from ^avenl" Haji Kolimullah said. 
"How is It that you have been charged and not someone else?" 

"It's my fate* If it weren't, why didn't anyone see me throwing up 
when my husband was still alive — I was so sick I couldn't go without 
tamarind and parched earth a single day. Why did no one notice me then?" 

Batashi' s cousin Roklmoddi sat wrapped in dirty rags and moaned. 
When anyone asked him a question, he simply *s tared back, blankly. 

As the trial proceeded, droves of black clouds came from th^ south 
and covered the entire sky. Every now and then the moon was hidden, and 
shadows played over the trees, fields, and river. 

For a while the wind stopped and the whole earth was still for a long 
•time. Occasionally thunder shook the house and lightning flashed. Within 
the room, tensions and excitement rose to a high pitch. 

At this same time, a man was standing behind Haji Saheb's house, under 
the mango tree^ He tip- toed to the open window and looked inside for a 
long time — inside the completely dark room. The house was frozen in a 
stoney sleep like a haunted house in the middle of a dense forest* 

Moving away from the window, "the- figure approached the foundation of 
the house and then mo^^ed around past the kitchen; then he came and stood 
in front of the door* Each time the lightning flashed, he started with 
terror. ' ii 
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-In a while the wind began to blow an^he. t-hunderoqs roar of colliding 
«clou(is.^lled t|ie air. The door was slightly ajar and, in a violeivtvWst 
of wind, it noisily •offenedr -Xbe ntenjjuickljk. stepped Vip onto the veranda. 
Looking around first, he boldly entered the" house?^*-Ak arouii^S»s^o thing A 
but noise. The corro^ated roof twisted under. the fierce impact'of a" strong 
wind, and the timber fence resounded with incessant 'clattering. 

He came up to the bed and hesitated, as if he suddenly was, not sure what 
to do. The hair on his body stood on end; his heart pounded, and blood, 
rushed to his head, blurring his vision. He thought, "Where .have I come? 
Am I alive ar dead? Is this howling a wail of loss, or a mad cry for 
intimacy?" He heard the jingle of bracelets, a deep slow breathing, the 
light rustle of clothes. "Is this the smell of mango buds, or is it the 
smell of hair?- No, no, not here. I don't want this, I can't want it.". ' 

» 

As he retreated a step or two, he felt a soft; smooth hand come out 
from the darkness and, with great assurance, draw hli^ back like the -refrain 
of a song. ^ 

Then the sl^ was filled with warring clouds, and the whole world' shook 
with their thunder. A strong burst of the storm ripped the^^eaves of trees 
asunder, as if someone was mad with the fury of a wanton plunder. The 
churning of heaven, hell and earth filled the air with a music both frighten- 
ing and beautiful. ^ ^ 

No one could say how long the storm raged this way. When the wind 
receded, rain began to fall like strings of pearls. 

The first shower came sharply, and it was like the intermittent wailing 
of a newborn child as it brushed over the roofs of houses. But not fox long. 
The wind died down as if fo the lingering tempo of dhrupod music, and the 
rain became heavy. Then there was only the sound of rain.' ' 

Time passed this way indefinitely. At one point a man passed through 
the open door, stepped into the courtyard, and, stumbling through the rain, 
disappeared into the north compound. Behind him came Johora in disheveled 
clothes and stood on the veranda. Splashes from the downpour drenched her 
sari.. 

After a while Haji Kolimullah, with an umbrella protecting his head, 
entered the main compound, panting heavily. Suddenly seeing him,. Johora ^' 
said, '"Why are you so late! I was so afraid!" 



"What else could I do — I had to attend to that nuisance." As he 
leaned his umbrella against the fence, Haji said, "She was such a bitch! 
She wouldn't confess a thing even to the end. But haven't I heard the 
excuses and jabber of women like Batashi before? I gave them both fifty 
blows with a 'shoe; moreover, they will have to leave the villag^e 
tomorrow. Did you see the blessings of Allah? Inmiediately after that, 
it rained!" 
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"Yes, it is truly marvelous . " Saying this, Johora stepped from the 
veranda^ into the courtyard, into the falling rain — ,she moved in a 
strange new way. 

Haji cabled out, '^l^^ what are you doing? Have you gone crazy? You'lJ.' 



A«at;jCh cojd, getting wet 



>3>'aat^ at night I" 



• "No, I never catc^^IH.;"^^ Johdra/d^ine^lpL tfo bhe veranda^ ^She^pushed 
away a cluster of hait.i^j^oin her ^yesVitTi heir tight ^and and raised 'h^r fac^, 
bright as a flower iii ;fif|,l bloom ,\ with ilips overflpwing with a sweet stnile. 
She said, "Don't you ktowT Thi-s is i^^.;^fir§t rain of the yeat, and it is 
very good to get wet.' It ViU br^ng^^ich, :harvest. " 



./- - 
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Enver Sajjad 

CONSPIRATORS 



Translated from the 
Urdu by C. M. Nairn 

u u If^^^?? ^r°!^ everything under the sun, We s^^^T^th* whole day carrying 
baskets full, of dirt to the trucks. We .were free. Only when we looked at 
each other did we remember we were i)risQners/ 

We had sat dWn on a small mound to rest. ^Hmmm, we thought, we'^re 
digging a canal. ^ ^ » 

— Hmm I 

Holding on to ^fe^askrayy^f th/sun, we'were coming back in a barred 
truck, watching the blu>N^n|:^^^llow^ tripes run across our bodies. 

Lights. • ■ 

In the flood of lights we saw the girls. The truck slowed down. The 
^oung men among us smiled. The bid man became serious. The girls seated 
on the back of the tonga slipped warm shawls over their breasts. The old 
man smiled. We said, Girls.' 

One of ^s said ^ Ah . . . Bombay . . . all this is a shitty mess. Our 
hovel there was better than a crystal palace here.. ^ 

We wondered when the canal would be finished. 

" Prisoners, a girl seated on the back of the tonga said to the other 
We were astounded. The truck passed ahead of the tonga, leaving it miles 
behind. ,We again started chasing after the stripe^ of light. All of us 
knew where the stripes would take us. We peered through the bars. One- 
said, My town. ♦ 

Another closed his eyes. 

— Delhi . . Chandni Chawk ' 

~ Ambarsar . . . Nan, Quiche, Baqarkhani, 'Bal Bazar, Darbar Sahib ~ 

— Son of-a Sikh — V • . 
The third borrowed a bidi from me and lit ic*" 
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Lahore is Lahore. Bhati, Lohari , Mochi — 
The old man smiled, 

— Where were you? 

— I?' 

The fuzz above his lips was faint and new. 

— I? . » e where am I? 

We burst into laughter. He blushed and took us to town with him. 

I was m Mohenjo-Daro, the old man said. 

We didn't understand a bit. In Mohenjo-Daro? 

~ Yes. ' . • 

The lines on the old man's face deepened. The fading glow in his 
eyes became bright again. 

— But that was a city in ancient times? 

— Am I not ancient myself? 
t 

^ — That's the same city where that dancing girl — ^ 

' — But It doesn't exist anymore. It was a long time ago. 

— Nothing exists anymore. Everything was a long time ago. 

The qld man blinked his eyes. * 

The hair 'on our bodies rose in -terror and we tightened our liold on 
the' bars. « . * j> 

,The old man laughed. That famous dancer was my wife. 

He Sighed, My city. < * ^ 

Silent, as if a snake had bitten us. 

Then the boy with faintly fuzzy lip's seated nekr me screamed. Liars I 
All of you are liars. We're all lost. None of us exists. You lying cheat- 
ing old man I 
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He grabbed the old man's ♦beard. The guards leaped forward.- Blood 
boiled into the boy's eyes, turned into foam) 

asked each -other,. Now what kind of a. childish trick was that! 

When the guards 'dragged the boy away, one of us* said, He's the 
bastard sorv of that well known dancer. 

♦ < ■^'^ 

Ha Ha Ha Ha Ha Ha Ha Ha Ha Ha Ha Ha Ha Ha 

All day long we carry dirt in basket^ to throw into the trucks. 
Silent. ^ 

We are not prisoners. Only when we look at each other we remember 
we are in prison. Our lips are sealed with silence. ^ 

We are seated on a small mound to rest. 

— Get up, get up: Back to work! Making plans to run away? ' Con- 
spiratorsi One of them came near us aad growled. 

Our silence is the conspiracy and we keep' on wondering iahen the 
canal would be finished. 
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.Jamal Abro 



OF BLACKENED FACE 



Translated from 
the Sindhi by 
Annemrie Sahimmel; 
from the German by 
Elisabeth Mohr 
Rahman 



Din Muhamma 
mustache torn of 
fearful eyes bul 
and-blue marks; 
torn and bruised 
horrified expres 
toi^gue/ 

He was as b 
around his neck, 
like a ghost. I 



d's face^was blackened. Half his head was shaved, the 
f, his beard pulled out and his sideburns cut off. His 
ged out; the face was swollen. On his arms and legs, black- 
his back was streaked with scab-covered cut^. His skin was 
. Thin, only skin and bones; bald like a plucked bird. A 
sion on his face,, he werted his 'dry, chapped lips with his . 

ruised spiritually as bodily. Wfring of old shoes hung 
He came like a poor, rftaming (soul and stood in front -of me 
started to tremble, for I was Verrified. 



I jumped up. I did not find my shoes, fm^ediately, but shouted, "Oh 
Dinu, is it you?" for I could not believe/iat I was seeing. 

Dinu sighed. "Sahab, my little boy -" Suddenly it came over him; 
Srtnn?^°" ~ ^^en the dampness. The nose 

Z ll/l' u"^ drooping, his lips thickening then pursing; it was as if 
ne had been shaken by a cosmos. , • 

Mn.«o^ ^^f^flso shaking. Putting my arm around his neck, I said to him, 
Di^^itlT^e 11 go to town and report the case." 



in ^ear/, he shook his head. 



His eyes popped out further 
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"No, no," he said, "the police put me on a donkey." 

1. u ^^^P letting out a cry, as ifM had been struck by- 

lightning The police - in the middle of town: In the twentieth 
century.. Dinu, you must be out, of your senses — are you crazy?" 

He onlyj^looked at me. . "Sahab, I am Din Muhammad," he said as if he 
needed to be reminded of it. 

, J l^""^^ \' him inquisitively. Yes, it really was Din Muhammad. .His 
foreheac^-^ore the black mark' formed-by striking it on the ground in prayer; 
his wrist bones were scraped, the feet twisted. The pious one who wa'hted to 
live in peace with everyone. I was overcome with anger. 
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Why had they pulled his beard? \4hy had this face, bearing the mark 
of his prayers, been blackened? Why had his dignity been assaulted, his 
honor tread upon? I saw Dinu's body, a perfect shape which had been 
trampled in the dust, set upon a donkey and reduced to the lowest of the 
low. He was beaten, bruised, stepped upon. 

Again he shuddered, then screamed like a bird whose feathers were 
'being pulled out one by one, like someone whose, companions had abandoned 
him. - * > ' 

I trembled. The hair upon my limbs stood up like thousands of question 
marks. Why? Who.^ 

Dlnu 'sighed., "There were lots of people — " Before my eyes, 'people 
started tc spin about, citizens, educated people, followers of the PropMtj 
they danced wildly, raving mad, beating drums as they wormed their way 
around street corners. They conspired w^ith the police and laughed at Dinu 
sitting on the donkey, shouting at him, throwing stones, spitting and 
cursing him — a human being, the son of a human being, an offspring of 
Adam. Even the donkey raised its tail, opened it^ mouth and brayed, 
uncovering its teeth. With its stiffened neck, it looked up as if to m^e 
fun of the sky Dinu's bod^ had been made into a bloody sacrifice; dancing 
girls performed; offerings of thanks came one after the other; dancing 
girls plucked ten-rupee notes from the cheeks and beards of the rich peasants 
clouds of smoke from the hashish pipes, groups of hemp smokers, jokes from 
the drunk, the din of the beggars; women singing*, men twisting their 
mustaches; food trays passed incessantly, Finally, even the, dogs had to 
vomit. And what a coverl Wonderfully shining, glitteringi Silken, 
velvety, embroidered with gold I 

Dlnu- started to become restless. He begged imploringly, ^'Sahab, leave 
tne. My God, how are things with my baby?" 

"What are you talking about. Who? Gulab? What's wrong with him?" 

I suddenly remembered Dinu's innocent three-year-old' son, a rose of 
a child. His name was Allahdino, "gift of God," but we called him Gulab, 
or "rose." He ran about m a little waistcoat and a little hat padded with 
cotton on- his head. After his father's long yearning for a son, he was 
finally born. He was starting to speak m -sentences , laughing .loudly , with 
. a tender knowledge of everything. 

My commiseration made Dinu calm down This large, lumbering man 
suddenly became quiet and calm. His eyes were extraordinary; in adversity, 
they would dry cut; with sympathy, they overflowed. The outer composure of' 
a miserable human being was broken down by the sott hand of compassion. 
After a while, he told everything. 

A^d^this is exactly how it was with Dinu, Tears welling, he said, 
'*Sahab, the day before yesterday in the evening, he suddenly became still. 
It wVs diphtheria, they .said The doctor on duty said he needed injections. 
It wt)uld cost two notes of Cwenty — " 
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When I heard this, I understood. He let his beard be pulled out 
fox the sake of this rose; his face blackened to save AU'ahdino. A man 
had allowed the destruction of his dignity to save his son; he let himself 
be_ dipped in bloorl to maintain the links in the chain of life. He had woVn 
the string of shoes around; his neck to preserve the law of creation; he \ 
^has suffered scorn and curses so that his wife's lap would not fall empty.' 

Blessed by Dinu's hands, the hands which had taken away the cover 
soaked in the blood of hundreds of innocent children, the hands which had 
uncovered madness, ignorance and tyranny. He has stretched out his hands 
there where the blood of the living ones had flowed on hundreds of life- 
less bones, but where not a drop of water was found for laughing blossoms, 
there where age-old bones rotted away, wrapped in silk, there where the buds 
withered away, there where everything was enshrouded with sm6lls and scents, 
but where the perfume of the rose wa^ stifled. The dead had been brought 
to life; the living, killed; the stone was offered prayers, the spirit 
murdered; the Golden Calf shouted, the old idols were again set up. 

Blessed by Dinu's hands, which were the first to snatch away this damned 
cover so rich with curses! Behind his hands I saw hundreds,- thousands of 
hands stretching out to splft open the air, to measure the distances, to 
open the ground, to tear the sky apart, to make the hidden gods topple down 
to destroy Che authority of these' false gods. Din MuhWd had snatched the' 
reins fjjom their hands. 

I looked at his blood-stained body, his harmless face — an innocent 
face — and measured its hidden strength. His one worry had been his son. 
My soul was flowing along with his soul. My heartl.^ beating as I took 
hold of his hand. We looked at one another for a^momlfet, then turned toward 
his hut. Quietly, breathing heavily and full of misgivings, ve stepped into 
the peaceful hut. The child was moaning in his mother's lap. She uttered a 

''7' ^^^h^^'" The child called out one last time to his father 

My child ~ ," Dinu exclaimed. - • 

Lamentations broke out as the father and mother started to weep. Dogs 
howled; the air darkened and leaves from the neem tree fell, as if to leave 
the tree naked. The mother unknotted her hair as a sign of mourning. The 
rose lay withered. Allahdmo was destroyed - so was his mother, so was 
Dm Huhammad. 

Far away among the trees, beneath the tomb, ubon the stone, in the gleam 
of lights, the precious cover was spread out once more. -What a wonderful 
cover. It reflected thm glittering rays - inj ection' needles for diptheria 
perhaps. Outside arose the roaring laughter of the hashish-smokers celebrat- 
ing the birth of Pirdino and the death of Allahdino. Smoke wafted about; 
loudly they sang ^he praises of the ^aint who was buried there. They 
cursed Din Muhammad. 
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SHAHID HOSAIN , ed. , Hrst Voices: Six Poets from Pakistan. Karachi: 
Oxford University Press, 1965, 70 pp., Rs. 12. ' 

Lately come out of Karachi is this worthy anthology of verse by six 
Pakistani poets writing in English, the first such collection tobe 
published in that country since its genesis in 1947. The wait has been 
worthwhile, for this is no ordinary assemblage of minor lyrics in tire- 
some. rhyme.- Reflected in the verse of these writers is an incredible range 
of experience: ^ expatriates who have lived in China, Morocco; the young 
Muslim who encounters England and finds it alien; an Oriental poet who in 
Tuscany feels a loss akin to that of his own land. More striking is 
.evidence in these poems that poets of the sub-continent, writing in English, 
havej indeed sloughed off the tendency to mimic Western verse and have 
embarked, on a productive search for an idiom of their own. 

Ahmed Ali, whose other contributions to the world of letters are 
immeasurable, here makes no mean offering of poems stepming from his years 
in China. These are remarkable in their approximation of classical Chinese 
ppetry ~ both in tone and subject matter. Drawing on traditional images 
suchias the willow and the plum tree, Ahmed Ali transmits with calm " 
clarity the pain of remembering: 

t 

Magnolia buds recall 

My loved one's cream white hands. 

But there is something of thfe poet's Persian heritage in the winecup and 
his preoccupation with sorrow, for in these polished poems, three traditions 
are fused. « 

Zulfikhar Ghose, who now lives in London, probes deeply the imprint of 
.Western culture upon his own. Conversational in tone and possessing a 
narrative element, his poetry is the most distinctive and perhaps the mos't 
successful in this collection. Explaining what the Pakistani first feels 
of England, Ghose writes: 

A child at a museum, England for me _ 

Is an exhibit within a glass case. 

The country, like an antique chair, has a' rope 

across it. • . 

A s.imilar rope becomes the image of partition between India, and Pakistan,, 
forcing the poet to reject the vibrant life of his own country and to 
adop-t England as his home. Thus Ghose makes meaningful the most intense 
experiences of his own life. No poet can do more. 

The editor of this collection, Shahid Hosain, possessesa considerable 
poetic talfent of his own. His verse is more formal, more traditional, than 
that of Ghose, yet the juxtaposition of hard brilliance in imagery with 
abstractly intellectual passages is strongly metaphysical. The" influence of 
Urdu and Persian verse is apparent in his marsiyah, an elegy on the 
martyrdom of Imam Husain. But Shahid Hosain is also capable of delicacy < 
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' ' ' Let us assume 
- * A metaphor of climate; let us^ say * . 

The skies were grey, but did not weep, • 
The sun was warm, but did not shine, 
. , And few birds sang, but birdsong 

Was never absent from the memory.. 

Riaz Quadir, whose verse is the most disappointing,^ off ers a 
collection of lyrics conventional in/tone and subject matter: praise 'of ' 
love, regret for empty ruins, and grief for the young 'girl who goes to her 
flower-bedecked marriage bed'. ^That Quadir is unable to go very far beyond 
his English models is evijident in 'these poorly disguised lines: 

The shiramering bangle- jingle ^ 
Rings the- bell: 

It tolls for thee ^ » ' 

' For thou must sell^ 

^The liberty, tfhy breath, thy life. .... 

In - the poetry of Taufiq^ Rafat, the rhyme 'ia sometimes artificial and he 
is more successful with' free verse. Although a delight in experimentation' 
is obvious, his poetry is immature in its* repetitious images and capital- 
lettered abst>ractions. Occasionally, Rafat achieves a metaphor that makes 
one wish that the whole of his verse were adecjuate to contain that single 
riking line: » . 

' \ * So in despair and love's despite, ' 

We move in a cage of twilight. 

The poetry of Shahid Suhrawardy is perhaps wbst reminiscent of T. S. 
Eliot in ite shattering imagery and reverberating echoes of speech and 
'prayer, Slihrawardy was of Eliotls^ generation and shows himself . 

capable o^ turning his masteV's lessons 'into mat^t^^of his own. The 
strengths of his later work are evident in. selections from An Old Man's 
Songe^ which transmit with sensitivity and force an old man's view of 
the young: ' • ~ i ^ 

' What are old men to do with their lust? — 

A » 'Only tro stitch their hearts 

To the hem of your whirling dress, 
1 And scatter 
1 Into iridescent dustl 

Firet Voices is witness to the fact that writers' of the sub-continent ^ 
have made of English far more than an alien language forcibly imposed from 
the ou«tside. With these six poets, English becomes a veKjrsle suited to 
exceedingly subtle and intense visions. Their, efforts temp^ one to believe 
that hfacaulay's concei^t of, English education has at last borne succulent- 
fruit. It is not too much to foresee a body of rich literature in the 
English lahguage stemming from South ,Asia.> even as those countries favor 
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'the vernacular in their struggle with' nationalism. While this anthology ' 
is only a sampler of the fine poetry that remains unpublished, we would 
^ . hope to see it followed soon by a fuller chorus of 'these same voices and 
others. 

_ . " ' Janet M. Powers 

•Gettysburg College 

' ^ 'J \ 

. '~^'tek^ITALIAANDER, ed. , 'In der Palmeinsahenke . ■ "Ceistige Begegnung," 
Band- 14: Pakistan. Herrenalb, Germany: Horst Erdmarm Verlag. 1966 
347 pp., n.p. -r • 

V, - • ■ ' , ■ 

In 1966 the rnstitu-te for Interffational' Relations in Stuttgart, 
. . Germany, published an ^m^iology of German translations of Pakistani short 
stories. It ap pea-red as Vo^e XIV in the Institute's series "Geis'tige 
Begegnung ( Intellectual Encounter") and is entitJLed. Jrj der Palrmein- 
■ sahenke ("At the Toddy Shop"); its edifor is Rolf Italiaapder. 

J" of the two intrpductory chapters Mr.'^l'taliaander outlines 

briefly the^olitical history of Pakistan and-^is own. connections with • 

the communit>^ writers and poets in thaji -count ry, and in general justifies 
the edition anH-rfc<^ selections and excldSions. It is most unfortunate that 
'Mr. Italiaander di^t restrict himself to'^reportlng facts rather than 
engaging in political prophecy — .t/hlch proved to' be wrong, given recent 
.developments in Pakistan — and chiding -this generation of authors for not ^ 
: chposing politics as the subject matter for their stories more frequently 
than they do. Besides, he-shows a cultural, snobbery of the worst sort It 
is by no means obj ectitSnable in an introduction of this kind to point to 

• the difficulties. writers in an emerging nation encounter, i.e., the high 
•rate of illiteracy as an obstacle to a wide readership; but — and this is 
the point ^.-^...compassionate understanding here takes the tone of a patronizing 
pat on the back. The praise turns sour when pronounced from a position of 
assumed superiority; it comes out sounding like an "A" for -effort. In view 
of the title of the series. Mi. Italiaander 's attitu'de strikes this 
reviewer as. being highly ironical. Furthermore, it is not very helpful to - 
characterize an-author as "revealing the Asiatic mentality," since such a 
vague and elusive statement is nothing more than a cliche. , * 

The second introduction presents a concise review of the precursors ofj - 
Pakistani literature, the problems arising from the multitude of languages " 
involved, and short ' biographical summaries of major poets and their 

• achievements. It was con.tributed by Professor Annemarie Schimffiel, presently 
of Harvard University. It is, of course, "a monumental task-to condense such 
a vast amount of material meaningfully in fifteen pages, ahd the uninitiated • 
reader to whom this volume is directed can oirly regret that more space was 
pot assigned to. introduce him to a totally new subject. However, given this 
limitation. Prof essor^Schi-mmel accomplishes her task admirably^ 

Ihe appendix contains a glossary of vocabulary items and terms which 
were left untranslated in the te^kts, as' well as" gjiort biographies of the ' 
authors ilicluded in' thi^ volume. " " . 

ERIC ■■■■■■)■ 1.59 . < 
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The body of flctit)n of this anthology ia. divided Into two parts: the 
first contains twenty-three short stories by West Pakistani writers; the 
second, six by Ea§t Pakistani writers. Such a division, based on geopolitical 
reasons, might ac-'first glance seem arbitrary. However, the reader will 
discover a marl&gci 'difference in the narratives, qualitatively and in mood, 
betv?een thosa stemming from the western portion in comparison to those that 
originated in the eastern part of Pakistan. In fact, he will regret that the 
number op stories included in the two pa-rts is not reversed; for in literary 
merle chose from the eastern region are fa'r superior. 

« , ' 

The great majority, seventeen, of these narratives were translated into 
German by Franziska Weidn^r, with Anna Val^eton contributing, six, A^^emarie 
Schimmel three, and Detlev Chalid and W. A. Oerley one each. It is impossible 
for me to judge the accuracy or quality of these translations because many of 
the stories were cranslated twice, i.e., from the original language into- 
English and then into German, and I am unfamiliar with the original languages. 
What IS noticeable, however, is that there is, particularly in the West 
Pakistani scorie^ a certain laxity of language that goe^^^eyond the colloquial 
and strikes one rather as jargon This may be the translator's idiosyncrasy, 
or It may be a literary device fashionable amcMg the particular group of 
, writers whose works were included in this volume. 

Of the stories from West Pakistan, four deal with the upheavals in the 
wake cr the partition of India and Pakistan'. Three treSt the problem of 
people caught^ in the relocation process and the hos;Dillties encountered. 
"Toba Sek Singh^" by Saadat Hasan Manto, set in an insane asylum, is the pnly 
one of these stories to, create a viable, unique hero in the person.;i3f Bishan 
Singh (see Mahftly VI, 2-3:14-23), Of course^ the setting itself and the - 
fact chat Bishan Singh utters only one senterlce, an^^intelligib^e conglomer- 
ate of languages, gives this narrative it^ specj^al^f lavor. Unfortunately, 
the tour-de-f oTce ending spoils an othervise!>^uccessf ul piece 'of fiction. 
Bishan Singh, who refuses to be relopate^<^s sprawled *out in the mud in the 
no-man's land between India and Pakis^fm,_and this after fift;een years of 
refusing to lie down. 

And interesting twist is also provided by the opening selection of the 
anchcfiogy, '^Primarily Autobiographical," by Qo N Shahab* The narrator is 
the- traditional fictional hero of Urdu .literature who cynically adjustsfrom 
a pre-Indepei^d^nce to,' a post- Independence exl gtence^ ^d who n,-^j # i »TrT7^1 1 
informs the reader that the new freedom for th6 Muslims in Pakistan ia^he 
availabi'xicy of alcohol, but that at least Pakistan protects the faitiTof 
girls who*, being refugees, are forced into prostitution* 

Five of the West RakisDani stories deserve special mention -because - 
they 5i:and dut from the rest stylistically — though that may be* hard to ' 
judge in transl-ation — and in 'subject matter and ^fo*rmal aspects.. They are 
more concentrated, mope integrated, and lead better to the point. they wish 
to make There is the story of twenty-one-y ear-old ^Otto KrUger ("Hitch- 
hiking,'* by Qi\rratulayn Hydar), who 'is on a world tour-to gather experience 
and who is killed by a stray bullet' in Vietnam^ Even though KrUger is to 
a large exte'nc stereotyped as a seriou$ -and* intense German, his story is 
unencumbered by unnecessary detail. Ever y^ word Jn this sparse ^narrative 
contributes directly, iij contrast to many of the other stories.' Simplicity 
of expression ia also characteristic of Saadat Hasan Manto's *'The Bikck 
Shalwar^" which deals with an interesting though not original syst^ of 
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barter. It- is part confidence game, part, a Robin Hood story j but without 
mu^h^ediSm^* — '''^ "''^ Pakistani , stories, whiqk makes for so 



A ^^'^•^o^'^l^i^f' though often choppy and devoid of.necesskry transitions 
is Mumtaz-Shire^'s "The Defeat." it clearly bears the imp^n? of John ' 

• Steinbeck (the author translated Steinbeck's The' Pearl int5/urdu), depicting 
an..old man s tenacious struggle to retain his dignity, a f i/ght7 he inevitably 
loses Equally unforgettable is ■ a peasant's struggle, created by Saghee?^ 
Hussain in "The Lonely Scholar." This peasant finds the mLns to attend the 
university only in his old age. At the university he lead^ a lonely -exist^ence 
being mocked by the younger students. He firmly m^ets a/young ooet and I 
spends a night conversing with him, just as%Jiad envisioned college life' to 

, be. atlt because he fears the poet will ti^e^Sf him on closer acquaintance, ' 
, he leaves the un^ersity, returning to his village to clierish the memory of 
this one night. , 

The outstanding selection among those from West Pakistan is "Of 
Blackened Face,' by Jamal Abro (see p. 153 of this issue). Not only is the 
story excellent, but it is formally ^Unique among its companions. Written in 
almost telegram style, it is at the same time a symbolic 'construct of imagery, 
and the combination creates a startling and intriguing tension. To achieve 
social protest with subtlety is in itself remarkable , but to achieve Jt in 
this form is doubly admirable. The story concerns a cobbler whose body 
bears all the marks of human crueltj^. He had stolen a silken cl6th from' a 
grave whicK had been decorated with it in pelebration of the birth of a 
wealthy man s son. The reason for the theft was poverty: the cobbler's own 
son was ill with diphtheria, and the iedicine cost more than the cobbler had 

^nrHfif°''r^°f/^' "^'y P"°P^" trampled, brutalized, stoned, 

and dehumanized him, and as a final indignity led him through town on a 

donkey. The silken cloth is then put back on the grave and the cobbler's s'on 
dies. ^ 

The remaining Wes^ Pakist^tni ^stories need nst be mentioned' in detail, 
for nothing distingu^hes them. They all share a noted absence of imagery, 
and where it is employed it fails to be integral to the story and strikes 
one as being fagged on. Furthermore, readers who expect a great -deal of 
^ocal color permeating these pages will be disappointed, the publisher's 
advertisingnotwithstanding. No "mysterious glamor of a strange world." 
but rather pettiness, poverty, corruption, and greed are the them^ most 
frequently used. Many of the stories show indebtedness ta.foreign writers 
-A Bdll, Hesse, Steinbeck, to mention but a few - and mos<t of them do' not 
manage to go beyond being imitations.' ■ 

the, stories froro -East Pakist^an are radically different and all blar 
discussing. AmoAg them are two contributions b-y Syed Waliullah, "The 
Caroo and 'The Way Out," which, being so divergent in subject matter and 
tra^ment, testify to the aifthor's wide'range and versatility. "The ■ 
Cargb^ ±3 my favorite of-the entire vblume ('see Mahfil, II, 2:23-27)-. "it 
t-ells the simplfe story of two young fishermen and an orphan waiting in vain 
for a cargo .of molasses.' They are hungry and dread returning home empty- 
handed to their hungry families. An old man ask^ to be taken home br them - " 
but dies during the voyage. After the fishermen deliver the corpse to his- 
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relatives, ch6y go on down the river to their own homes. What makes this 
tale so irresistible is the mood permeating it. It is a fully lyrical 
mood, subdued in,, tone, in which the themes of life and death^are treated. - 
The great manifestations of nature, water, night, and moon, the noises 
come alive in Waliullah's poetical language; nigh)c, death, and the river are 
viable agents without being abstracted personifications. Hovering over the 
narrative is a sense of mystery that allows the reader to participate in • 
this world of wonder and be touch^~by ""the phenomena of life and death.^^/" 

**The Way Out" takes us into a totally different world, that of a 
train full of refugees. A young man, haunted by memories of the bloodshed 
he saw during the partition, tries defsperately to establish a link of 
communication with a little girl sit|!ing atross the aisle from him. How- 
ever, hlo attempts fail; he frightens the girl into thinking he is mad/ 
and in crder to protect her from this fear he searches the corapartmenl: to^ 
find the deranged man. When he cannot find him there, he opens the dcbr 
of the moving train to look for him outside. Here is a story, which deals 
with a brutally grim reality m a fashion that lifts it out of the trite 
and sentimental which mark so many of the West Pakistan stories; and its 
simultaneous starkness and subtlety fill the reader with horror and com- 
passion Just as in "The Cargo," the author here takes an individual 
situation, but intensifies it so that it transcen^ the purely individual. 

A similar process is at work in Syed Mahmudur Rahman's '*The Parade," 
in which an idealistic and dedicated village teacher searches for means to 
keep his students uninvolved in corrupt politics until their religious 
education is completed" and has made them righteous and pure mien who will 
then end all corruption as ^he new generation of leaders. He sees his 
hopes thwarted and is upstaged by the politicians; at the end, he is left 
not only to face his failure but to see the very strategy he had devised 
to pr:,tect his students perverted to seduce them. Here again the writer 
takes a" situation and locality which are, in themselves, of little import 
and- lets shine through them a significance of a far wider impact. 

The central image of "The Leader," by Abu Jafar Shamsuddin is that 
of a python chat seems to want to devour everything. It is, structurally, 
a classic short story in that it concentrates on an extraordinary event and 
does so concisely The narrator, who directs a good deal of sarcasm toward 
hlmseli , earlier in life had discovered hiA talents as a party, speaker quite 
by accident, because he was attracted to a^party^ functionary 's beautiful 
sister One day, at the time when the famine. of the 1950' s was already 
being felt, he spoke on foreign policy at a large rally in Bengal. He saw 
an immense train of emaciated women approach from a distance. This sight 
so paralyzed the speaker that, when the women were quite close and. screamed 
for rice, he felt so thr^^tened, as by a python, that he took to his heels 
and fled The trouble is. that years later he is still running. What 
strikes one pairticularly in this story is the horrifying reality, of hunger 
and ^the discrepancy of this reality to the setting of a rally, 'the speech 
on foreign ^frairs, and the speaker's own motives. All elements of the 
narrative are well integrated, and the tone in which it is told, unites the 
incongruity and absurdity of what^ it told. 
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In Sarakac Osman''s "How^d Ali Got to Heaven," we again encounter 
a very simple tale in a very simple form with not only shattering social 
implications but also implications for transcending the n&rrow confines of 
its characters and setting. We meet a very poor man who dreams of heaven 
as a place without work aiTd whose wishes for possession? are modest indeed. 
He even has a fixed image of the houris , a touching f<^on of his wife 
and a young girl he once saw at a railroad station. When he is fraudulently 
indicted in a court of law, his defense and the necessary bribes to 
officials cost him all his money. He dies at night, making possible a 
naked burial, which is illegal but cheap. His widow spends her last two 
rupees for funeral prayers. 

A widow is also the central character of the last story in the 
collection, by M. Abu Taher. The title could as well be translated "The . 
Sacrifice" as "The Victim." This twenty-yeat-old girl follows her 
mother's footsteps m her desire to remain faithful to her dead husband's 
memory; she thus refuses to remarry, thereby condemning herself and her " 
mother/ to the most abject poverty. Her great beauty, which makes it 
impossible for her to find work and to mingle with other people, keeps - 
her indoors. Once, however, she ventures to market at dawn, before anyone 
IS about on the streets, and she is trapped by a white slaver. When she 
realizes the rate that awaits her, she drowns herself rather than submit. 

* All the selections in this volume share in common the. sense of 
victimization. Their protagonists are the little people, at the mercy of 
corruption and defeated in their efforts to maintain themselves and theit 
families, and most are thwarted in trying to salvage some personal human 
dignity. None of the twenty-nine stories gives a glimpse of a world that 
IS or promises to be brderly. Neither a,re there apocalyptic visions or 
great passio'ns except, perhaps, the image of the python in "The Leader." 
It is this conformity of outlook that makes the collection somewhat suspect. 
How far is it truly representative of Pakistani literature? Is it the 
editor's predilection of mood, cone, and subject matter, or is the lack of 
variety and span really typical for contemporary writers, as the publisher's 
advertising suggests?- The example of "The Cargo" seems to indicate other- ' 
wise. 
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Renate Gerulaitis 
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SIR MUHAMMAD IQBaL. Jfivid-nama. Translated from the Persian with 
Introduction and Notes by A. J. Arberry. London: Allen & Unwin,,1966, 
151 pp. 

English was the first language into which one of the major works of 
Iqbal, a^r^e khodt ("secrets ^f the self"), was translated. First 
published in Lahore in 1915, that philosophical poem came out in England 
only five years later in the translation by the old master. Professor R. 
A. Nicholson, who included in his translation the text of a letter from 
the poet's own pen elucidating some of his thoughts. Javid-^rima, his 
most significant work, however, was to be introduced to the Western world 
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first in an Italian translation (1952), then in German (1957); only in 
1961, nearly thirty years after the publication of the originaL text in 
1932, was an English rendering printed in Lahote.-^ This English version 
of the poem, being written in verse^ form, does not satisfy the needs of 
scholars who care more about exactness than elegance. Despite its charm 
and beauty of style, this version remains a very free translation, which, 
however much enjoyable for some, is less reliable for othfers. Moreover, 
it does not provide the reader unfamiliar with Persian with sufficient 
explanations of the text, without which the dep.th of many ideas in the 
■poem an4 their background cannot te felt and appreciated. 

These were perhaps the reasons which motivated the late Professor A. 
J« Arberry to prepare a new translation^ ' Arbsemfy was a great master of 
Islamic literatures who many times had provecivjpls unique ability by 
ttransld^mg seme of the famous works of literature, philosophy, and religion 
from Arabic and Persian into English. This was not the first time he put 
his hand to Iqbal. He w^s drawn to the great poet-philosopher many yeajrs 
before. Already in 1947 he had translated The Tulip of Sinai ^ a'settion 
of the bocl:c pajom-e mashreq ("the message of the East"); in 1948,. T/ie 
PerstaK Psalms ^zabur^e ^ajam); in 1953, The Mysteries of Selflessness 
(Tcmuz-e bekhodiJ; and finally in 1955, The Cdmplainz and Answer y part of 
a book entitled bang-e dara C^call of the caravan'*). 

Scholars unanimously consider javid -nama as Iqbal 's magnm opus^ the. 
Divine Cumedy of the Islamic East and a modern classic of world literatu^^.^ 
Indeed, the poetic beauty of this* work is as fascinating as to rank ±t/^ 
among the best poems of classical Persian litetature. Its philosopivy, 
born out of a deeply-felt- concern for the misery ^a^^d decadence iif/Which 
the Muslims of the subcontinent and o'f all the Middle^^Eastern countries 
were submerged, was doub'tlessly of such stjrong impetus* as to help create 
a new nation. But che message of {]^vtd-nma ' is too -sublime in its vision 
to bs limited to the face of Muslims only. It is. direct^cl to mankind in 
general. Its scope is to form a new man who is fully 'aware of his self, 
potent xdilly ^leative avA actively sharing with God tn the task of ruling 
over che whole urfi verse. One^should read along with this work Iqbal* s 
asrar-e kh^dl^ lomuz-e bekhodi and pay am- e mashreq ^ now fully available 
in excellent German translations ,2 in order to reaiize that the poet, though 
immediately occupied with the ^t-ate of the Muslim nations^ — their cultural 
and religious entity being threatened by blind imitation land hasty import 
of only the ggiudy valueg ^and habit^ of the West* — is trying to build a 
more comprehensive system of thought by way of synthesizing the e^oce^ntric 
and materialistic concept of life prevailing in the West with the rather 
spirituall> -oriented wisdom of the East. Thus, he hopes te bring about 
a practical philosophy which would encompass all domains of humap exist^tice 
and would be universally applicable to life on earth. 

' Obviously, it is not within the limits and scope of this review even 
to tcuzh simply on the philosophy of Iqbal. Interested s^:holars c^n find 
ample and e^^er-incr easing studies of Iqbal 's philosophy in many languages. 
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Whateve-r place he may f j^'nally assume in the pantheon of human culture 
among- the great poets andthinkeraof the world, it remains a fact that^Iqbal 
with his ideas helped a great nation of Muslims to be born and -to secure* 
its independence. also managed with his works to set up a lighthouse 
for that nation which marly, future generations will look to for guidance 
at a time when the political turbulence of the poet's own age will no longer 
exist. In' addition, the p^^oblems of man's' quest for peace with himself SSd 
his destiny, and man's need for an answer to the essential and ^everlasting 
problems of existence have also occupied the poet. The people of Pakistan 
have every reason to be proud of Iqbal as the great spiritual founder of 
their state who so decisively effected the»course of history for their 
country and who,' at the same ^time, was a genius which their land gave to 
the whole world. 

^ Iranians are equally fiU'ed with both gratitude to and p^ide in Iqbal. 
Th^ are gratefirl for the tremendous ^wealth of thought and poetic beauty 
with whi^h he eariched Persian poetry, which perhaps never before him was 
used with such precision in . expression of philosophical ideas. They ar** 

^ proud because of their cultural h^rita^e and the great classical literature 
from which Iqbal derived so rauc)i. One could even say that he identified ^ 
himself with the mainstream of Iran's old culture'. He not only employed 
the vehicle of Persian language in almost all of #iis more important and 
significant works'^ 'but he also made no one less than Maulana Jalal al-din 
Rumi his leader through tlje cosmic spheres. His attachment^' to Maulana Rumi 
can be felt everyy/here in his poet>Vy. Despite the fact that Persian . 
•poetry had a long knd deeply established tradition in India, Iqbal's* 

* achievemfenc^must be considered unique m eyery respect. During his life- 
'time Persian was no Ignger the court or official language of India. The 
old literary' traditions were fading; Western influences were growing with 
the srpread of English, which had long since pushed Persian aside. Neverthe- 
less, we find Iqbal, who started writing Persian poems as late as 1915 when 
he was already forty-two y^ars old, using that language with all its poetic 
expressions and its conventional figures of speech so remarkably well and 
so superbly that it would be no exaggeration to say that he animated That 
language to new heights of expression and thought.' Iqbal 's amazing mastery 
in writing Persian poetr^^ must appear even more ail astonishing mystery if^ 
we remember that he, according to his biographers, could hardly speak 
Persian Two short letters in Persian which he wrote i» 1932 to the late ' 
Professor Sa'id IJafisi^ clearly show the gap between the rather clumsy 
style he mighfhave learned in his environment for practical purposes such 

^ as letter writing, conversations, etc, and the knowledge he deprived from 
the deep ocean of a literature many centuries old> which s^ved as the 
course of inspiration for such a work as ^avid-nama. 

. - ^ 

Pr*ofessor Arberry's style of translation is' of ten .criticized for lack* 
of conformity With modern taste and for the use of som^ obsolete words ancf^ 
grammatical forms which alienate his language ftotirthat of present-day 
readers. No patter how true this criticism' m/{ght be, one must always keep-, 
in mind that Arberry was in the first instanc^ a scholar to whom ^accuracy 
-vas a far more important criterion of transla^on than the*external problems 
of form and style, which are the concern of poets^d^ artists. .The lucky 
combination^of both^ riamains a rarity. The Italian and German readers of 
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Savid'-nara are ^perhaps more fortunate in thac respect.^ II poema celeste 
is translated, as Italian friends and colleagues will agree and confirm, 
in an- extremely elegant and graceful style which, though in prose, has a 
great poecic charm. In addition to that. Professor Bausani has furnished 
his translation' with a large number ot footnotes which quite often are 
mere than simply an elucidation of a reference or an identification of a 
proper name In many cases, he embarks QXi commenting upon the background 
of a statement and explains Iqbal's philosophy. Professor Schimmel' s.i^'::;;^ 
Gerrcan transiatiDn is a ^laahdichtung y a poetic rendering; yet her sch*ariy 
commi^tmaiir^^^^^ itself is a safe guarantee against any deviation from the 
original texTTTiro^gh a certain linguistic "freedom can never b£ avoided in 
a ver^ translation. Both Schimmel and Arberry have placed the explanatory 
notes the end of the work. Besides that, Schimmel provides the' reader 
with an \].phabetical list of the names of persons and places which she ^ 
explains. \. The lack of a similar index, or at least a cross reference, in 
th^ English translation often confronts the non-Persian reader with a 
problem of understanding. The word alast^ for example, occurs in javid-nama 
several i;imes. ^ In verse 273 ~ Arberry 's version ib numbered — it is 
rendered as "The day primordial" and is further explained in the notes** In 
verse 2131, we find "a moment of Alast" for the same term without an 
explanari^u a cro^ reference in ^the' notes . Another example would be 
haidar^ which is expla^i^ed with a reference to verse 1346, but passed over 
without a note in verse xl67. Similarly is explained in verse 605,^ 
but nor in verse 716. These are just a few r^nd^m selections to show that 
an alphabetical list of names and _p-laces^;^s''well as pross referencing, 
would have been a very useful adjunct to this volume. 

In this general context of scholarly accoutrements, it must be added 
that Professor Arberry does not seem to have tried anything more than copy- 
ings thg bare minimum of explanations already available in other Western 
transi^ki ions of the text* I am sure that a greater effort on his part to 
comprehend the ideas behind a song or a group of verses which are not too 
clear atyfirsr glance would have revealed to him much more than he apparently 
had been ^ble tc offer in his notes. "The Song of Tahira" (p. 92), for 
exampTa,TLs in ttaiity one of the most beautiful and f amous^poems composed 
by Tahira herself, which Iqbal must have read in some Baha'i source either 
in Ind:^a or in England. Arberry does not mention thiSc"^ The second pdem 
under Tahira^ s name (p. 96) is a composition by Iqbal himself, reflecting 
the ptin-^.iple of_progressive revelations of God, which i§ so fundamental to 
the BpbL and Baha^i religion Only in light of this basic teaching can one - 
understaiid what Iqbal wants Tahira to say. Arberry, apart from giving no * 
cotnment on this point, unfortunately seems to have missed the message 
The subject of verbs- in the vss. 2287-88 and 2290-92 (i.e,, "meets," "turns," 
"passed away,*' "lies," "be"; is "frenzied servant of God" in vs. 2283 rather than 
"passiW in vs. 2285 (p. 86) The true sense of Tahira*s statement is, thus, 
unf ottunacely lost,^ 

Iqbal' s original Persian, due to the complexity of philosophical ideas, is, 
of ^course, sometime^ not clear enough.^ It would be the translator's task to 
remo'^-e any such obscurities. Arberry has no doubt achieved this task in most 
instand.es. That some uncertainties have ^ still remained and that some evident 
mistakes have been made will be shown in the following examples which were 
found s:me randomly selected pages carefully compared with the t^riglnal 
text:' 
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~^qbal, p 54, ys. 1: ^c^c^A.Ar berry, vs. 835. "love" instead of - ,* 
God ;.Bausani, "Dio"; Schinnnel, "Gott." Of course, Arberry trartslates this 
word correctly In many other places, even on the saie page ong t^o virses 

m^.n<:^''^i'i?*'"*^*..''^* ^''u "^'T' Arberry, vs. 712. "glance." The poet . 
means., I believ^e. "reason" or "intellect," as opposed to "heart" (qlbl) 
in the same yerse. Bausani, "sguardo"; Schimel'-s version is freer and 
somewhat different. - ■• ^ 

» ' ' ■ . 

Iqbal, p. 134: nim-shab az tab-e mhan nim-ruz; Arberry, vs. 2121- 
"S^'.V''^'^ ^^^^ moon^gleam." More correctly, it upuld* 

ber Midnight it was, yet isidday:i^rtlie~^l-eam^.t^its^ons. " ' 

: Iqbal, _p. 136: . . . ke pa nagodmh±'%e jada-e ke dor u kuh-o 
_^st-o davya msu Arberry, vss. .2153-54, V • • who never set fopt on 
any high-road that ran over. ..." The linXshould read: ". . did 



not run over 



Iqbal. p.. ^138: chand dor afkav-e md h^shi^ir; Arberry, vs. 2187, 

Iqbal. 143: buy; Arberry^ vs. ?261. "smell" shol^bd read "color." 

Below I quote some examples of the difference in the trankations 
which are caused by the ambiguity of the poet's expression it^el& 

^ -1. Iqba-1, p. 144, vs. 6:- kohnagi-m az tamasha mivhamd. 



Bausani, p.- 12^: "Rapisce alia vista ogni vecchia cW." S 
- Schimmel, p. 110: "Relsst zur Schau empoXdie altesten Dinge." 
Arberry, vs. 2286: "Removes from vision the old and stale." 

2. Iqbal, p. 145: bolhol az way^ vang}ia andukhteh. 

•Bausani, p. 127: "L'uslgnolo per lui ha tesoreggiato colo^' 

Schimmel, p. Ill: "Die Nachtigall legt an ein bunt Gewand." 

Arberry, vs. 2300: "The nightingale daubed with colors as 

Its result." 

3. Iqbal, p. lei": shisha-m bogdakhtan hohxid. 

Bausani, p. 136: ' "Non ci vuole nulla per^ fondere ufi pezzo 
^ . di vetro.V 




Schimmel, p.**121: ''ciags zu 'schmelze^N.5t^in Kinderspiel." 
^ . Arbefry, vs. 2580: "It were a. shW to melt a piece of glass." 
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While speaking of what method of translation a translator should 
adopt, Arberry 'quotes two passages from Reconstruction of Religious 
Thought in Islcon^ a short one and a longer one,, both of 'which Iqbal has 
translated himself from javid-nana* These are, indeed, free interpretations, 
a method which is allowed the author alone. For others, especially scholars, 
loyalty to the original text must remain the prime concern. Professor 
Arberry has followe'd this course. For his translation, he says, "... the 
aim has been to adhere as closely as possible to the meaning of the original 
Persian^ (p. 16)\ Women and translations, some have said, have one quality 
in commcm: they both are either only beautiful or only faithful. That this 
maxim does not hold in the case of women needs no proof. As for translations, 
I^/sincerely hope that Arberry's translation of javid^nama will serve as 
^ood evidence of the falsehood o^f this -statement. 

Heshmat Moayyad 

University of Chicago 



NOTES 

1. The Italian translation, II poema celeste^ with extensive notes by 
Alessandro Bausani; one-volume translation, Bari, 1965, the German 
translation, as well as the Turkish oneof 1958, by Annemarie SchimmeT, 
Buck der Evigkeit^ Munich, 1957; the English version. The Pilgrimage of 
Eternity^ by Shaikh Mahmud Ahmed, Lahore, 1961." 

2. Annemarie Schiiranel (tr,). Botsahaft des Ostene^Wiesbaden, 1963. 

3. zqbal-naria (a publication of Danish Magazin, Teheran), 1330 A.H./1951, 
p. 74, ' ^ 

4. Professor Schimmel is also not explicitly clear in this song; see 
Buch der Bwigkett^ p. 106 and heq|introduction, p. 14. 

5. See Bausani, II poema celeste^ not^s 144 and 147, p. 121 and p. 126. 

6. ^ The German translation is also not free from this error. Sehnsucht 

Cpassion) is made the subject of the above-mentioned verbs (pp. 110-111). 

7. I have used the original text in the 1945 edition by Entezami Mission 
Press, from which the quotations in this review have been talcen. This 
edition, incidentally, has many typographical errors; for example: p. 13,^ 
vs. 6, koshud for goshud; p. 14, vs. 9,^^^for var; p. 25, vs. 7, koshd 
for gosha^ p. 145, vs. 6, nafas for naq^h; p. 149, vs. 5, gahi-gahi for 
gah-gahi; p. 149, vs. 7, ad for^u; p. 150, vs. 4, rnnzr for rnntzr (montazdr); 
p. 207, vss. 8-9, anboi" for anban. This last error is a serious one which 
should be checked perhaps with the manuscript of the text. 
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NOTES ON THE CONTRIBUTORS 



Ghulam. Abbas: born in 1909; has written only two books of stories, but is 
considered very highly by all the critics. The story translated here 
is rrom the second book, ;]aare Hi aaandni, 

Jamal Abro:^ b 1924 xn Sangi. Larkana D.istrict. Sind; he started writing 
in 1940. his works deal primarily with social problems and-' have been 
translated extensively into Russian. 

''^^''^tl ^^"yi^^ playwright.. 

SeeMahftL, 11.2., for another story. - 

r 

Robert Anderson: Professor of Ameri/can Thought and Language at Michigan 
State University and presently lan acting editor for Mahfil. 

Alessandro Bausani: Professor of Persian and Ur3^v at the University of 
Rome; author of histories of Persian and Pakistani literatures; has 
translated Iqbal and Ghalib inc6 Italian. ) \ 

Janet Powers Gemill: teaches English at Gettysb'/g Colle/e. 

Rebate Gerulaitis: holds a Ph-D. frtjm the University ofVchigan where 

she submitted a dissertation on Goethe's East-West Divan; she teachejs 
German literature at Oakland University. 

Zia Haider: works m the Bengali Academy, Dacca; writes Doetry./^ays 

short stories and songs; has produced many stage and' tele v/sioi> playfe 
in Dacca. / 

Abdullah Husain: his 'novel, udaas ndslen, won Pakistan's highest literary 
award, the Adamjee Prize, in 1963. The story translated here first 
appeared in saVera m 1962, and was his first published work. See 
tiahjU, II. 2., for a section from the novel. 

Heshmat Moayyad: was educated in. Germany, has taught at the Oriental 

Institute m Naples, and presently teaches Persian in the Department 
of Near Eastern Languages and Civilizations of the University of 
Chicago 

N. M. Rashed:, b, 1910; leading Pakistani Uriu .poet; his latest volume of 
r^'f/Z'/M.'"^^'^ ^ ("nothing = man," 1969); has worked 

iTOPcrn f Nations Radio in New York and is presently in Iran with 
UNESCO. See Mahjtl, II, 2, /or additional poems. 

/ 

Enver Sajjad: a- doctoY by profession; writes plays anA stories; paints. 
The story translated hec^e is froin his recent collection ista'aare 
(Lahore, 1970), which he also illustrated 
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Pabitra Sarkar: has taught Bengali Literature at Jadavpur University; 
writes poetry, acts;' at present working for a Ph.D. in Linguistics 
,at the University of Chicago. (Mr. Sarkar has askecb us to add^ the 
following note to his translation of the original Bengali article 
that appeared in amvita (Calcutta) in February, 1970: *'The author, 
though born in* what is now called East Pakistan, is not a citizen 
of Pakistan, but belongs to that narrow ethno-cultural unit called 
the Bengali. He is concerned with everything that happens to his 
culture, hence 1:his article. His being a Hindu is totally irrelevant' 
to what he has to say here. Fur ther , "liis purpose has not been to 
flaunt his own opinions,, bu^ to present in' summary the ideas of the 
proscribed authors,") 

Annemarie Schimmel: Professor, Center for Middle Eastern Studies, Harvard 
University; author of Gabriel's Wing, the highly acclaimed study of ♦ 
Iqbal's thought; has extensively translated into German from Arabic, 
Persian, Turkish, Sindhi ariif^Urdu. 

Syed Waluillah: author of several novels, plays and books of stories, has 
received several literary awards; works in the Foreign S^ervice of his 
country. See Mahfily II. 2., for another story. 
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